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Model of Portion of Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


THE TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION.—I. 


E ‘\ no exaggeration to say that 
_ ‘us exhibition marks an epoch in 
the history of architectural pro- 
2ress, for, after all is said and done, it 
IS as a ranch of architecture that the 
a Planning movement will go down 
® posterity, and this collectioa now on 
View at Burlington House is more com- 
Prehensiv in its character than any 
utherto held. Though it may be ad- 
med that England cannot take first 
t ace in the world of art, we can, 
it a fairly claim to have been 
: Yin the field in organising an 
nternational exhibition of town planning. 

at the intention is absolutely realised 


cannot be contended, but that the 
attempt comes as near as it does 
is something to be proud of. All 
the nations that have done effective 
work in this direction are represented, 
and if their exhibits are not quite pro- 
portionate, the relative representation 
approximates more nearly to the correct 
one than in the exhibition held in the 
summer at Berlin. 

The Royal Academy are to be con- 

tulated on their prescience in making 
this the first occasion on which they 
have granted the use of their galleries to 
another body, and their liberality in so 
doing!'deserves the warmest recognition. 


The Exhibition, it is true, leaves some- 
thing to be desired in the matter of 
arrangement, but only those unaware 
of the difficulties with which Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin and’ his coadjutors on the 
hanging committee had to contend will 
feel inclined to cavil; we understand 
that nearly the whole of the German 
section arrived but three clear days 
before the opening of the Exhibition, 
so that it involved working by night 
as well as by day in order to get these 
arranged and hung. 

As might be expected, Germany and 
Austria are well represented, while the 
United States take a leading position. 
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England is much as one would expect, 
but France and Italy are disappointing, 
the former showing little beyond a 


fine series of ‘plans of Paris ‘and Mr. ° 


Hérrard’s studies of civic improvements, 
while the latter’s exhibit is limited to a 
series ot plans of Rome. 

As the various nationalities are 
arranged to oecupy contiguous galleries, 
we may take these in numerical order 











Sketch Plan of Mr. Stokes’s Scheme for 
Approach to Sir Aston Webb’s Archway. 


and point out the leading features in 
each. In Gallery I. the left-hand side 
is devoted to Italy, and here we find a 
series of old plans and views of Rome, 
contributed by Dr. Thomas Ashby, 
Director of the British School. These 
are suitably followed by the official plans 
showing the recent. developments and the 
modern extensions of the city. Plans 
of Turin and Milan are also exhibited ; to 
the right of the exit door will be seen 
reproductions of M. Jean Hulot’s wonder- 
ful drawings of Sélinonte, lent by Mr. 
J. W. Simpson. The right-hand walls of 
this gallery are allotted to English work. 
Here will be found a series of drawings 
and photographs of Cheyne Hall, by Mr. 
(. R. Ashbee and Messrs. Wratton & 
Godfrey, showing the combination of old 
and new houses along this river front, 
together with work not yet carried out, 
but which are designed to complete this 
picturesque and varied group of buildings. 
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Government Buildings, Jamaica. Sketch Plan. 


Below this are plans showing the proposal 
of the Further Strand Improvement 
Committee, which was so ill-advisedly 
rejected by the London County Council, 
together with two brilliant sketenes by 
Mr. W. Walcot, showing the effect of the 
proposal. 

Professor Pite is represented by his 


sketeh for the approach to St. Paul’s 
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from the proposed bridge (illustrated in 
our issue of September 24), and a des 
for a memorial bridge. Sir Aston Webb 
shows ‘his plan of the Mall rearranged as 
the National Memorial to Queen Victoria, 
and Mr. Leonard Stokes adds a suggestion 
as to the completion of the entrance into 
Trafalgar-square. The President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects also 
exhibits a plan for the alignment of 
St. Paul’s Bridge at right angles to the 
cathedral, and a view of his nay Rane 
design for the Strand front of the Aldwych 
site. Messrs. Colleutt & Hamp have 
their design for a bridge over the mes, 
and one for the improvement of Battersea 
Park. 

Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards exhibit 
a design for a monumental garden at 
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Geneva, and views of 
tain at Newmarket, executed j) 
tion with Mr, Henry Pool. 
exhibits include a‘ design for 
now in course of erection which forms 
a terminal feature to Half Moon-street 
Piccadilly, a sketch for a public hall aj 
monument . terminating 
avenue, several - 
monuments from the hand of Mr. E. 4 
Rickards, and a series showing wn, 
treatments of incidents in civic 
We trust it is not seriously p 
to wreck the admirable Fishmonger’ 
Hall. in the manner shown in the drawing 
exhibited by Mr. W. D. Carée. 
In’ Gallery IT. are a number of plans 
of colonial towns, including new develop. 
ments of an important character such y 
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Design by Messrs. C. E. Mallows and T. H. Mawson for Dunfermline. 
(From a Drawing by Mr. Robert Atkinson.) 


the new group of Union Buildings at 
Pretoria, placed in an exceptionally 
favourable position on the side of a hill. 
Vessrs. Herbert Baker & Fleming also 
show a plan of miners’ quarters at 
Johannesburg. Messrs. Nicholson & 
(orlette show a view of their Government 
luildings at Kingston, Jamaica, with a 
site plan showing the relationship of the 
new buildings to the general lay-out 
of the town (views of these buildings 
appeared in our issue of September 24). 
The plan of Khartoum by Mr. W. H. 
McLean may be described as based on 
the design of the Union Jack, a concep- 
tion which may be patriotic, but hardly, 
we imagine, calculated to secure the 
lest result in a wind-swept desert. We 
can well imagine that the complaints 
that have been voiced as to the discomfort 
of this city are well founded, nor can the 
effect of the street intersections, as shown 
on this plan, be artistically satisfactory. 
The plan by Mr. C. Stanley Peach for 
Port Argentine, Samborombon Bay, 
looks more promising, and Messrs. Brett 
& Hall’s building plan for Prince 
Rupert’s’ Town displays considerable 
skill in the adaptation of a somewhat 
difficult site to the purposes of a city. 
This gallery also contains some fine old 
prints of London squares and other sub- 
jects, lent by Mr. B. T. Batstord, Mr. 
; . W, Speaight’s schemes for Hyde 
ark Corner and the Horse Guards 
Parade, and a most interesting collection 
of old plans and prints giving the history 
Regent-street and Regent's Park from 
their inception to their completion, lent 
by Mr. Arthur Ashbridge. At the end 
ot the room are placed the designs by 
Mr. Norman Shaw for Regent Quadrant 
and the Piceadilly Hotel; with these are 
drawings showing’a further development 
of Mr. Shaw’s scheme for the improve- 
‘ of Piceadilly-cireus, prepared by 
— Murray and exhibited b the 
e of Woods and Forests. We do 
- think this plan (which we reproduce) 
Ohers the final solution of this difficult 
18 ag More particularly in regard to 
i, {ernination of Shaftesbury-avenue, 
ind on many considerations enter 
ee o question and involve many 
‘Ward complications that need a 
ec hand to solve them. Here also 
* Tnd Professor Adshead’s drawings 


embodying his suggestions for Liverpool, 
the British Museum, and the Marble Arch. 

Mr. T. H. Mawson exhibits an effective 
group of drawings—for the grounds to 
the Peace Palace at the Hague, for 
buildings in Pittencrieff Park and Glen, 
Dunfermline (see illustrations), and other 
public works. The bird’s-eye view of 


Mr. Prestwick’s*.winning design for 
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improvements: at Port Sunlight deserves 
especial notice. 

Gallery ITA. is almost entirely devoted 
to the garden city and the garden suburb. 
Hampstead is predominant, being repre- 
sented by several models and a number 
of views; but Letchworth, Bournville, 
and Port Sunlight are also well repre- 
sented. Messrs. Pepler & Allen show a 
contoured model of Knebworth Garden 
Village and plans of Alkrington, Lear 
Manchester, and Fforestfach, near Swan- 
sea. The Manchester Society of Archi 
tects show an interesting scheme for 
laying out one of the suburban areas of 
Manchester, while Liverpool is repre 
sented by detailed drawings of Mr. 
Brodie’s boulevards around that city 
Mr. D. B. Niven’s diagrams of a zone 
system of railways for London should be 
noticed. 

Gallery Ils. contains the drawings, 
illustrating Professor Geddes’s historical 
study of the civic development of Edin- 
burgh. As we propose to consider 
this valuable study on another occasion, 
we have reached the end of the British 
exhibits at Burlington House. While 
these show in many cases a high degree 
of individuality and brilliancy, and in 
some instances a broad and well-con- 
sidered treatment of the subject, it will 
of course be recognised that we cannot 
find here anything resembling | the 














Design by Mr. T. H. Mawson for Dunfermlir.e. 
(From a Drawing by Mr. Robert Atkinson.) 
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thoroughness with which the leading 
Continental countries approach the ques- 
tion of civic design. 

As we shall deal in subsequent articles 
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with™ the American and Continental 
exhibits, we will content ourselves with 
the remark that these are of the highest 
value in inculeating a comprehensive 


Po BERK SAC ARE: 
oe ee 


From a Drawing by Mr. Robert Atkinson. 
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and continuous review of ; 
under which cities deve! 
they cannot fail to have 
educative value. 
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West Side, King Edward VII. Square (Piccadilly-circus). 
(By !Mr. John Murray, of the Office of Woods and Forests.) 





NOTES. 
The T THe Town Planning Con- 
Pade ference, now being held 


Conference. 1% London, has already 
resulted in one of . the 

most successful conferences ever given in 
london, and probably the most success- 
lul gathering ever held under the gis 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The conditions have certainly 
heen favourable, for with such a popular, 
energetic, and able President of the 
Institute as Mr. Stokes, such a personality 
as the Right Hon. John Burns as Honor- 
ary President, and the support of a large 
number of the architects of the country, 
only one result was possible. The Ex- 
hibition is alone of sufficient importance 
to make the Conference a notable one, 
and the speech of Mr. Burns, reported 
at some length on another page, lifted 
the subject inte the realm of the poetical, 
while it was properly and severely 
practical at times. We hope the Con- 
lerence- the membership of which isabout 
1,500, including representatives of many 
municipal bodies—about which we shall 
uve More to say in future issues, will 
result in the beautifying and more con- 
venient planning of our towns and cities, 


to the consequent advantage not only of ’ 


architects. but of all’ citizens. 





The THE banquet given in 


Conference ‘connexion with the Town 
Banquet. Planning Conference, 
Hotel Cec: which was held at the 
“a.” on Wednesday evening, was 


for wh; of those suecessful functions 
Which “ the little band of zealous 


eum, 


workers ” referred to by Mr. Stokes in 
his Guildhall speech on Monday: were, 
no: doubt, responsible. The banquet, 
we think, might have been held -with 
greater convenience at a later period 
in the week, after the more serious 
business of the Conference had been 
disposed of, and the speeches, apart from 
that by Mr. Burns, might have been of a 
little higher order, but little, if anything, 
was wanting to complete the success of 
the everiing. In our next issue we shall 
give a full report of the speeches 
and also continue our Report of the 
Conference. 

Ir is stated that Mr. 
Row Concer Bertram Mackennal, 
A.R.A., who was recently 


appointed to make designs for our new 


British coinage, has been also appointed 


to design the obverse of the new coinage’ 


for India. The reverse will, it is antici- 
pated, be entrusted to Mr. Percy Brown, 
of the Government School of Arts, Cal- 
cutta, and will consist of a scroll inter- 
spaced with the rose, shamrock, thistle, 
and lotus set around an inscription in 


English and in one of. the numerous - 


languages current in India—the latter to 
be varied for the district of circulation. 





Tue Royal Warrant as- 
ane apo signed to the Union of 

South Africa for its 
“ greater. honour and distinction ” runs 
as follows:—“ KNOW YE_ therefore 
that We of our Princely Grace and 
Special Favour have granted and as- 
signed and do by these Presents grant 
and assign for The Union of South 
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Africa the Armorial Ensigns following, 
that is to say : Quarterly per fesse wavy 
First quarter, gules a female figure 
representing Hope resting the dexter arm 
upon a rock and supporting with the 
sinister hand an anchor Argent, Second 
Quarter, Or Two Black Wildebeesten in 
full course at random both proper, Third 
Quarter, Or upon an Island an Orange 
tree Vert fructed proper, Fourth Quarter 
Vert a Trek Waggon Argent, And: for 
the Crest, On a Wreath of the Colours 
A Lion passant guardant Gules, support- 
ing with the dexter paw four staves erect 
alternately Argent and Azure and banded 
Or, And for the Supporters, On ‘ the 
dexter side A Spring Buck and on the 
sinister side An Oryx (Gemsbuck) both 
proper together with this Motto, “ Ex 
Unitate Vires” as the same are inthe 
painting hereunto annexed more plainly 
depicted to be borne for the said Union 
on Seals, Shields, Banners, Flags’ or 
otherwise according to the Laws of 
Arms.” Those who have had direct 
dealings with the Royal College of Arms, 
or who are interested in heraldry ‘and* 
cognisant of its modern practice, will 
be fully aware of the unpleasing precision 
and ungainly design of the actual ensign 
of which the above is the not. unpromising 
description. It seems a pity that the 
resources of the Royal College are not 
in part devoted to the maintenance of 
an artist’ who might ‘more ‘attractively 
embody their creations. Unquestionable 
exactitude is by no means incompatible 
with an artistic presentment, and nothing 
is more susceptible of decorative treat- 
ment, as many designers are proving to- 
day, than a coat-of-arms. It is to be 
hoped that the present example before it 
is emblazoned on shields and modelled for 
wax, and even engraved for notepaper, 
will be treated by. some really capable 
designer. As the thing is, in its entirely 
gratuitous ugliness, the face of the 
‘Lion passant guardant Gules” is not 
a little reminiscent of that of President 
Kruger ! 





THe thoughtful address 

The of the President of the 

pina ee Architectural Association, 
Presidential PTinted at length — on 
Address. another page, should be 
read by every student. 

It contains much useful advice and 
many good suggestions which will make 
it pleasurable reading to everyone. Mr. 
Keen’s remarks on the personal pleasure 
of drawing will specially appeal to 
enthusiastic draughtsmen, but his re- 
servations should not be lost sight of. 
Under Mr. Keen the Association should 
have, as we believe it will, a very good 
year. 
—_——--¢-o——— 


New. WING. at, Souoot.,. Do.ertiey.—At., Dr. « 
Williams’s School, Dolgelley, a new wing has 
ba erected, The architect was Mr. Howard 

ones. 


Scnoot, AserystwytH.—The formal open- 
ing of the . extension buildings at the 
Alexandra-road Council School, Aberystwyth, 
has just taken place. Mr. Dickens Lewis 
wae the architect. The extension consists 
in. the erection of a block to - accom- 
modate 240. boys, with the addition of a 
manual training-room for twenty boys, and on 
the girls’ side a new classroom for forty girls. 
together with a cookery centre. Extensive 
repairs and alterations have also been carried 
out. in the old building. The total cost of the 
contract was nearly 6,0002. Mr. Edward 
Jenkins was the contractor. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
' By Atrrep W..S. Cross, M.A. 
Part XVI. 


“Tuat the Americans and French are fully 
aware of the many-sided nature of the 
architect's calling is’ apparent from the 
prominence given to the study of science 
in most of their universities and teaching 
institutions. Among others the far-seeing 
founder of the husetts Institute 
of Technology ised that natural science 
and its novel methods role ee were 
changing many things, that it was 
therefore necessary to prepare men for the 
coming of a new era in which science would 
proye the most effective influence in 
modifying the conditions of modern life. 

ej so, in common with other callings, the 
profession of the architect is rapidly becoming 
one of a highly technical nature. Indeed, as 
Professor Maclaurin of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute has recently pointed out, although the 
architect has always needed some knowledge 
of , science, yet now an altogether new 
load is being placed upon his shoulders, 
inasmuch as he is expected to be properly 
equipped to design buildings for new pur- 
poses, to employ new materials, to work 
under new conditions. And the thousand 
and one problems which arise from the fact 
that the old order of things is giving place 
to a new can scarcely be solved without the 
acquisition of a considerable amount of 
knowledge of the various branches of science. 
Nor will it do for the architect of to-day to 
rely solely on help from experts. A great 
work of art must have unity, it cannot- be 
produced piecemeal ; it must be the result 
of the working of a master-mind. 

An architect must, however, be an artist, 
that is to say, he must have the artistic 
sense and breathe the artistic spirit. And, 
after all, there is no real antithesis between 
science and art. This fact is being very 
slowly learned in England, but that it has 
been recognised for some years in France 
and America, the courses of architectural 
study instituted in those countries clearly 
prove. 

And when the awakening came in America 
schools were re-organised, curricula of study 
revised, and the new system of architectural 
education, which has been so successful 
in its application to the requirements of 
trans-Atlantic practice, gradually evolved. 

Into this movement Cornell University 
and other great teaching centres have entered 
with zeal and energy, constantly revising 
their curricula to make them conform more 
perfectly to changed ideals, now rejecting 
a subject that experience has shown to be 
relatively valueless for the architect's pur- 
pose, now adding other courses of study 
the need of which has been urgently felt 
and expressed. 

Gradually, under the constant demand 
of the profession for the supply of men 
better and better equipped both as regards 
technical attainments and general culture, 
great changes have been wrought in the 
character and aims of the schools of archi- 
tecture, For instance, in earlier days, 
almost the whole of the first two years of 
the student's time was devoted to the subject 
of general culture, including the study of 
languages, mathematics, history, and science, 
and so only the all-too-brief period of two 
years remained available for technical training. 
And it soon became obvious, both to the 
schools and the profession, that so brief 
a period of study was totally inadequate 
for the making of an architect possessing 
any grasp of the history and significance 
of his art, or indeed any real practical know- 
ledge of the theory of design, and of the 
principles of scientific construction. 

But to reduce the amount of time, prac- 
tically two years, allotted to the general 
education of the student to enable him to 
take full advantages of the advanced tech- 
nical course of instruction given. during 
the subsequent two years of his full course, 
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was obviously impossible, and so, as_ the 
writer of a most in ing article on “ The 
College of Architecture in Cornell Univer- 
sity’ points out,“ powers _ ~ effect 
to the preparatory schoo leges, 
‘You ek a he work for us. We need 
the whole of our allotted four years, and 


more, for the absolutely ve 
technical instruction ; we cannot your 
men until they are ready for that training.’ ” 

Gradually, but as rapidly as possible, 
Cornell has advanced her entrance require- 
ments until, at the — time, they are 
higher than those of any other school of 
architecture in America, except that of 
Columbia, which is now practically a 
graduate school. 

These advanced entrance requirements 
have enabled Cornell to make the archi- 
tectural training offered to her st 
from ns to end, one of a pw 
professional ¢ ter, with the o 
of developing in the, elsewhere, 
prepared student the necessary visual and 
manual expertness, of giving him the requi- 
site equipment of physical and mechanical 
knowledge, of revealing to him something 
of the past and present —, of his 
art for civilisation and humanity, and, 
above all, of cultivating his esthetic sense 
by the development of latent artistic 
qualities, and thus setting free, wherever it 
exists, the creative spirit by providing it 
with that command over the technical means 
of expression requisite to enable it to work 
its will in the world. 

To this end the student at Cornell embarks 
at the commencement of his technical 
training upon the two main lines, «esthetic 
and structural, upon which his course of 
tuition proceeds. 

For students desirious of specialising in 
construction applicable to architectural engi- 
neering, special arrangements are made, 
the combined curricula of the colleges of 
architecture and civil engineering offering 
opportunities for a wide choice of subjects. 

To meet the needs of young draughtsmen in 
offices, to whom, through lack of preparatory 
educational advantages, or of pecuniary 
means, the four years’ course is impossible, 
but whose office experience has served to 
convince them of the necessity of that 
wider training which is rarely obtainable 
except at an architectural school, there is 
offered the two years’ special course in 
architecture. 

From the commencement to the termina- 
tion of the regular course of architectural 
study, a large portion of the studenta’ 
work is of precisely the same character 
and quality as that of the great art schools. 

He begins with freehand drawing, including 
sketching first in pencil outline simple groups 
of geometrical figures, passing, as eye 
and hand gradually acquire the necessary 
skill, to drawing from the cast in charcoal 
and pastel; nine hours a week, throughout 
the first two years of the course being spent 
in this work. 

During the last half-year of this period 
the student essays expression, for six hours 
a week, in another medium, viz., water- 
colour drawing from still life and nature. 

And this purely artistic training—-con- 
tinued through the junior year by means of 
courses in clay modelling, n-and-ink 
rendering, and sketching and illustrating— 
culminates in the work of the life class, taken 
in the second year of the course. 


Nothing in the history of the college has 






been more gratifying to those interested in. 


its welfare than the enthusiasm which the 
students have evinced for this vitally impor- 


tant part of the architect’s training. 

It is not merely that Pape Pe have 
executed many fine drawings and examples 
of bears gre, any would do credit to 
any school of art, but architects have noted 
with a deeper satisfaction the beneficial effect 
of this thorough training in freehand drawing 
upon the student's rendering . of purely 
architectural subjects. Not only has. it 
given in many cases the manual dexter‘ty, 
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indispensable command over technical 
but it has also largely assisted to 
create t the student the all-essentia| 
artistic atmosphere without which no really 
great work of design can be evolved, 
But beyond being a technician with more 
or less creative power, it is recognised, jn 
America and France, that the architect to 
be a man of broad general culture, with 
knowledge of the evolution of his 

art and of its relation to great historical] 
movements and to the general history of 
civilisation. And although to make him this 
in full is probably beyond tie power of any 
» yet at least the foundation may le 

y means of a thoroug! and compre. 
hensive study of the history of art and 


3 


! 


E 


"letters. 


In most of the American colleges, notably 
at Cornell, this work is begun in the freshman 
year, and continued through the first. half 
of the sophomore year, during which ay 
attempt is made to trace, as fully as possil|:, 
the origin, development, and decline of tiv 
styles of architecture, and to show how they 
have reflected the great movements 
civilisation. With this end in view, the 
student is required to make himself familiar 
with as many as possible of the great master. 
pieces of his art, and every effort is made to 
cultivate and encourage his taste for all 
that is good in the architecture of the past. 

This work, continued in the junior year ly 
instruction in the history of the accessory 
arts of painting and sculpture, and; later, by 
the oy of historic ornament, is completed 
in the senior year by a critical and analytical 
review of modern and current architectur. 

But in thus giving due emphasis to the 
esthetic aspect of architecture, the equal 
importance of sound constructional know- 
ledge is not ignored, as the study of the 
principles of construction © and __ practice 
proceed, pari passu, with the work in design. 

The courses in mechanics, strength of 
materials, ete., which have to be taken by all 
students, other than those of the “ Special 
class, of the School of Architecture at 
Cornell, are carefully arranged to give 4 
simple but comprehensive training in the 
solution of such structural problems as an 
architect is called upon to solve. 

It is, however, frankly recognised that no 
man can become a “ specialist ” in all of the 
many branches of souled science now allied 
to architectural work, and therefore many 
subjects, such as sanitary and electrical 
work, heating and ventilation, and other 
branches of scientific engineering, are neces 
sarily treated in a comparatively superficial 
way, although the instruction—as far as s 
goes-—is of a perfectly sound and practica 
nature. 

in, in the arrangement of the courses 
dealing with the routine work of ah ee 
tect’s office, including the preparation 0 
working and detail drawings, specifications 
ete., it has been found that certain ” 
definite limitations can be placed upon te 
studies undertaken advantageously by th 
student of the school. And these courses 
are not intended—nor do they attempt 
give the amount of knowledge requisite ' 
enable the student to make his debut m = 
architect's office as an already fully-qualifie 
assistant. But it is claimed that the : 
framed with the view of putting into t 
hands, by means of ashort but severe course : 
training in fundamental principles and cap 
tial details, the means of acquiring, under 
pressure of office practice, 4 com tet 
more rapid mastery of the detai - “ 
necessary routine work than either office 
college alone can give him. 

—— oe 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ 
TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 


HE Town eiereye: Peer mr pro- 
|" moted by the Institute of 
British Architects, has been held in 
London this week under very favourable 
conditions, and, up to the time of going 
to press, with. undoubted success, 
The International Exhibition. 

In connexion with the Conference an 
International Exhibition was opened* on 
Monday in the gg Academy Galleries at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, by Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and President of the Con- 
ference, before a large gathering of members. 
The Exhibition includes upwards of 1,000 plans 
and several models illustrating the growth of 
cities, ancient and modern; types of town 
planning ; the development of suburbs, garden 
cities, and villages; the architectural treat- 
ment of streets and places; and the lay- 
out of parks, open 8 and playing-tields. 
Many of the chief exhibits shown at the Berlin 
Town Planning Exhibition last year have 
heen sent over for the Exhibition, and a large 
number of new exhibits from England, the 
Colonies, America, and France are in- 
cluded. Among the cities sending plans, 
drawings, or models are Paris, Havre, Nancy, 
Munich, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Nuremberg, 
Essen, Ulm, Frankfurt, Rome, Milan, Chicago, 
Khartoum, Omdurman, Kingston (Jamaica), 
and several Scandinavian towns. Garden 
cities and suburbs form an important section, 
and some interesting examples are shown 
illustrating the methods adopted by Con- 
tinental cities to encourage good and restrain 
bad architecture, 

Mr. Stokes, in declaring the Exhibition 
open, said he was glad of the opportunity the 
opening afforded of thanking the members 
and President of the Royal Academy for 
lending their galleries for the occasion. As 
President of the Conference he should like to 
thank the Academy because, without the 
loan of the Galleries, he did not see how they 
could have held the Exhibition, and without 
the Exhibition he really thought the Con- 
ference would be rather a tame affair ; and as 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, also, he should like to thank the 
Royal Academy, because he felt that by their 
open-handed hospitality they had enabled 
architecture in its broadest sense to take a 
step forward, and to do what might be of the 
sreatest use to all of them in the future. He 
hoped the Exhibition would be of the greatest 
advantage to them, but he wanted it to be 
known that the drawings were not produced 
4s works of art in the first instance, though 
many ot them were very well done, but the first 
object was to show the public what could be 
carried out in bricks and mortar. A very 
ood catalogue had been prepared, and it was 
largely due to Mr. Raymond Unwin that that 
catalogue was in their hands, and it would, he 
believed, be of great use to them. And they 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Unwin 
for getting the collection together, for the 
labour ot so doing had fallen almost entirely 
on his shoulders, and for one man to carry 
out a colossal work like this was a great 
thing, and he knew they would thank Mr. 
Unwin. Mr, Eaton, the Secre of the 
Reval Academy, had been most kind to them, 

in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
hn eye hou ke to op 
e 8) . +4 
_— shown them, or the great kindness 
1€ vote of ‘ . 
ay me 2 Cane having been heartily 
t. John Belcher, j 
of the Academy, ot ara 


October op hibition will remain open until Saturday, 








of the Royal Academy were fully alive to the 
importance of the subject which the Con- 
ference would deal with, and they were glad 
to do what they could to further the good 
work of serving humanity in towns and 
cities. They felt that the Exhibition and the 
Conference would afford help to the builders 
of cities and makers of roads. When they 
passed round the Exhibition and saw the 
drawings and plans of great cities and houses 
pt (eRe one places they would be inter- 
ested to see how these things were done, and 
how attractive and healthy cities were made. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

[An article on the Exhibition will be found 
in another part of this issue. | 


Inaugural Meeting at the Guildhall. 

An inaugural meeting was held at the 
Guildhall in the afternoon, when an address 
was delivered by the Rt. Hon. John Burns, 
M.P., President of the Local Government 
Board. 

The great hall was crowded with repre- 
sentatives of municipal corporations, town 
and borough councils, urban district councils, 
and architectural societies and _ institutes, 
British and Irish. Several delegates were 
also present from the Continent, the United 
States, and Canada. The Lord Mayor, who 
attended in State, was accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress and the Sheriffs. Presenta- 
tions of a bouquet of flowers to the Lady 
Mayoress and the badge of the Conference in 
gold to Mr. Burns were made by the Misses 
Barbara and Angela Stokes, daughters of the 
President of the Conference. 

Among those present were :— 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, President of the 
Conference ; Sir Aston Webb, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee; Mr. J. W. 
Simpson, Secretary-General ; Mr. Raymond 
Unwin. Sir B. Thomas, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Mr. Ian MacAlister, Lord Redesdale, Sir L. 
Alma-Tadema, Professor Reginald Blomfield, 
Mr. E. T. Hall, Professor Pite, Mr. W. A. 
Pite, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Mr. H. P. G. 
Maule, Mr. W. A. Forsyth, Mr. Percy Tubbs, 
Mr. George Cadbury, Mr. W. H. Lever, Mr. 
Herbert Lewis, M.P., Mr. Murray Macdonald, 
M.P., Mr. Leshe Vigers, Mr. Josiah Gunton, 
Mr. M. Wallace, Mr. T. C. Horsfall, Mr. 
W. H. Dickinson, M.P., Mr. E. B. P Anson, 
Sir G. Gibb, and Sir A. Steaning. 

The Lord Mayor formally opened the 
proceedings by welcoming, on behalf of the 
Corporation, the Conference to the Guildhall, 
and it was decided to send “ assurances of 
devoted loyalty” to the King, who is the 
patron of the Conference. 

As the Lord Mayor had to leave to attend 
the first meeting of the King Edward 
Memorial Committee, a vote of thanks was 
passed to him and the Lady Mayoress for 
opening the Conference. 

In proposing the vote of thanks, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes remarked that the maiden 
name of the Lady Mayoress was Pugin—a 
household word with all architects. 

The Lord Mayor, in reply, said the Lady 
Mayoress was a granddaughter of Augustus 
Welby Pugin, and her father was a pupil of 

President's Address to the Conference. 

Mr. Stokes then made some general 
observations. After some preliminary re- 

he said :— f 

“Tt is Mr. Burns and his Town Planning 
Act that have made this meeting possible, 
and I feel sure that in his address he 
will show us how ae to “r ateentn 
of this most useful Act now that it is in 
force, and no one elsé could do this half so 
well as Mr. Burns, therefore we have much 
to be thankful for. Again, owing to tiie 






large-minded policy of the Royal Academy 
of Arts in lending us their splendid galleries 
in Burlington House, we have been able 
to get together an exhibition the like of- 
which has never been seen before in this 
country, if indeed in any other ; and, lastly, 
we have behind us the funds, premises, and 
experience of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and a little band of zealous’ 
workers to whom we owe more than any 
words of mine can adequately express. We 
are also grateful to a number of foreign 
countries and cities for responding so 
generously to our demand for co-operation, 
and for lending us the plans of their various 
great schemes, a number of which will open 
the eyes of many here present, even perhaps 
—dare I say so ?—those of our Hon. President 
himself; and we must not forget either to 
give a hearty welcome to our foreign members 
and to the representatives of many great 
corporations and important societies. . . . 

A glance at our programme will show the 
scope of the work we have undertaken. 
Papers by the greatest authorities, both 
English and Foreign, on various subjects, 
all directly connected with town planning, 
will be read. Visits will be made to places 
where already an honest attempt has been 
made to solve town-planning — problems, 
and excursions to places of general interest 
more or less connected with our subject 
will add to the pleasure of our Conference, 
as also will the entertainments whicl are 
usual on these occasions, and which help 
so much to make us better known to one 
another, which, after all, is no small matter. 
I think, however, that perhaps the greatest 
good will come from the exhibition of plans, 
ete., which will bé open to the public also 
at Burlington House, as I hope that we 
English will not stand with our hands folded 
whilst other nations are doing so much. 

Town planning must be of interest to all 
citizens, but it is particularly interesting 
to us, as we are not only citizens but also 
expert citizens, and it is to us as experts that 
this Conference appeals particularly, as we 
trust that from it good may come in many 
ways. First, however, we, the expert 
citizens, have to learn how best to deal with 
the various complex matters connected 
with the subject, and then we have perhaps 
the harder task of convincing our non- 
expert fellow-citizens that it is to their 
advantage that the improvement decided 
on should be carried out. 

Of course, as I expect Mr. Burns knows, 
we architects think his Bill did not go quite 
far enough, and we should like to have seen 
some more precautions taken to ensure 
effective planning from an architectural 
standpoint, Probably, however, Mr. Burns 
felt. that as we architects should have a good. 
deal to do with the preparations of plans 
under his Act it would be our fault if these 
plans are not all they might be. The. 
public are beginning to grasp the fact that. 
buildings can be well planned:.and well 
designed throughout and so give greater 
comfort and pleasure to their owners without 
adding to their cost, and what applies to 
buildings - applies equally to streets—and 
towns. At present towns are only popular 
with the poor, who flock in large numbers 
into them, whilst the well-to-do, or as many 
as are able, all flock in the other directions. 
Chengatioaly’ laid cas, sud ‘sary araaged 

v laid out ¥ 
as places to live in with vomfort and without. 
injury to health ?. It would. be obviously. 
to the adv of the owners of: town 
property if were keener to live closer. 


to their work, and we argue that if towns. 


were made more attractive and healthy in. 
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themselves people would gladly live in them 
and }so save the ‘time ‘and “expense ‘now 
involved in getting to-and from their work, 
shopping, schools, and theatres.- Factories 
are now built so as to expedite production 
as far as possible and save Unnecessary 
moving of material and consequent loss of 
time and labour. Yet at this moment some 
hundreds of people, within a hundred yards 
or so of this spot, and dozens of motors, 
horses and vans, etc., and pounds and 
pounds’ worth of goods are all being held up 
in order to allow other people, horses, and 
goods, who have*just done their turn at 
wasting time, to» pass.. Make it to the 
advantage of an American Syndicate, and 
they would soon “s up” all this, and 
yet we bear it. Why is Paris always so 
popular? I maintain that it is largely due 
to the fact that it is well laid out. Hamanity 
is very sensitive to surroundings. Open 
up vistas, _— trees and fountains, give 
us light and air and music, and you won't 
recognise the next generation. How this is 
all to be done may require some considera- 
tion, but create a healthy demand and the 
supply will follow. If every town had 
a regular improvement rate and a well- 
considered plan, which is now provided for 
under the Act, improvements might be 
carried. out quietly and regularly, and as 
opportunity arose, and without the trouble 
and expense of going constantly to Parlia- 
ment. A. walk round the exhibition will 
show what other countries and cities are 
doing, and what others ean do I should hope 
we can. 

Architects know that the lay out or plan 
of a town is the very essence of its success. 
You may place any number of fine buildings 
in poorly-arranged streets without producing 
a fine town. This, ‘so far, has never been 
really understood in England, where we are 
much too prone to be little in our thoughts 
and methods, and to shut our eyes to the 
most obvious improvements or develop- 
ments, and so long as we can wriggle along 
from one place to another we put off taking 
the bull by the horns, which would seem to 
be the most businesslike thing to do, if 
only we really were a businesslike people. 
The first cost is also allowed too often to 
govern our decision—and instead of thinking 
of the best we try only for the cheapest, 
and as we are to-day meeting in the largest 
and richest city in the world I should like 
to ‘ask the Corporation of this City—whose 
guests we are—if I may do so without 
offence, most carefully to consider the lay 
out of the great new bridge which xt are 
about to build across the Thames. I know 
it is intended to have the bridge itself 
properly designed, but the approaches to a 
bridge are as important as the bridge itself, 
if not more so, and it is these approaches 
which I fear have been treated with more 
regard to economy than to the fine effect 
which such a great work demands, and I 
know all here present will join in asking that 
before it is too late the best expert advice 
on this subject may be obtained. 

Improvements, to be real improvements, 
should, of course, be thought out by the 
right people, who should never forget to keep 
at least one eye always on the future. If the 
police, however, are to design improvements, 
as I understand has lately been practically 
the case in London, then the Chief Com- 
missioner must attend a course or two of 
lectures on civic design and study town 
planning under competent direction. The 
proper regulation of traffic is one thing and 
a most important thing, but it is not every- 
thing, as we can easily see to our cost by 
looking at the recent Hyde Park Corner 
improvement. Again, improvements should 
form part of a comprehensive scheme, and 
should not be isolated efforts which may have 
to be dealt with again by our children, unless 
we look well and carefully ahead. 

To take a simple example which has 
happened to my knowledge. Within. the 
last twenty years or so it was decided, on the 
old piecemeal system, to widen: part of an 
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the moment in Westminster. One end of a 
street—its wider end too—is now being 
made wider, as recommended by the recent 
Traffic Commission, I spices oe at its 
narrower end a huge building is bei 
erected to the old frontage line, which will 
thus effectually prevent for ever the widening 
of the street at that end except at enormous 
expense. Of course, these are only small 
instances of what has been constantly happen- 
ing, but it is this sort of thing that the non- 
expert mind can und and, having 
understood, will be glad to see stopped. 

We are naturally very proud of our free 
country, even with its ye cpg ways, 
but in towns we really ly want a Benign 
Despot to say, “ This omg wanted and 
shall be done,” and “ That thing will become 
necessary before long and must be provided 
for.’ The Town Planning Act goes some 
way in this direction, but only in a permissive 
manner, and my Despot is omitted, and for 
a good many of the mays I should like to 
see musts, I know I am on dangerous ground, 
but if we can’t have my Despot, then how 
anything short of the municipalisation of the 
necessary land is ever going to get us out of 
the difficulty I fail to see. Without it we 
have so many conflicting interests to deal 
with ; with it we should have but the common 
good to think of. Without it the expense is 
often prohibitive ; with it this difficulty would 
largely disappear. Without it an awful 
effort is necessary every time a step has to be 
taken ; with it every step would be a pleasure. 
However, the new Act is.undoubtedly a t 
step in the right direction, and as we have 
Mr. Burns here to talk to us about it I will 
not detain you any longer, but will instead 
now ask him to address you.” 


Address by the Rt. Hon. John Burns. 


Mr. Burns then delivered the inaugural 
address, which he prefaced by asking to be 
allowed, as their Seneteey President, and 
on behalf of the Prime Minister and his 
Majesty’s Government, to welcome that large, 
distinguished, and international Congress to 
that old and beautiful hall in the ancient 
City and County of London. He also wished 
to thank the Royal Academy for their 
generous assistance in providing the most 
useful and human exhibition he had ever seen 
within its walls. On previous occasions, when 
he had wandered promiscuously around, as 
Sam Weller would say, he had thought all 
was vanity and vexation of spirit, but the 
present Exhibition transcended in dignity and 
in display for a human and beneficent object 
any Exhibition of this character he had 
ever seen, and he wished to thank all the 
Governments and their officials who had 
contributed to make the Exhibition so 
brilliant a success. They welcomed the 
Conference to that City and to London because 
architects wanted no reminding that it was 
the London that Wren beautified with his 
fifty-five churches, his t Cathedral, his 
Chelsea, and his Greenwich Hospitals. As a 
humble layman he might say that Wren was 
perhaps in many respects not.only -their 
greatest architect, but.also a master builder 
of whom the British race could reasonably 
be proud. He had a ge to say that, 

his 


because the anni was 
the same as Ween's. The sean | the 
Conference to London also this was 


the city which William. Blake, the artist and — 
fantasies 


the poet, idealised in his wonderful 
‘London “ 
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_ He had another reason for quoting Blaks 






‘of those words—Blake's y; 
came from. - They Mon pete 
in London, John Milton described 4, 
“ the of liberty", 


Be sear oente good 
ie See oor a 


~—mote the quaintness of th 


* Gem of all joy, of joct 

Losdon, thm art the Bower ot sis alt 
It must have been a beautiful city to have 
elicited Milton’s phrase, Dunbar's eulogy, 
Blake’s dreams, and the cunning of Wren; 
brains and hands, That was the London 
which the poets. saw and of which they had 
written. 

But there was another London. Delegates 
would see, coming from the purely archite. 
tural and artistic to the severely engineering, 
some magnificent structures worthy of the 

test men of any country and of all time. 
ey would see Rennie’s Waterloo Bridge— 
80 80 ed, so beautiful in its seale 
poise, that Canova, the Italian sculptor, 
said it was worth coming from Rome to see 
only a single arch. They would see Bazal- 
gette’s beautiful Embankment, which was, 
architecturally, we gern “ _ an 
engineering point of view, one of the finest 
pieces of oak in any country. They should 
also not forget to see how the engineers of the 
London County Council did their best to make 
even tunnels ¢ and decent, and, in so far as 
a tunnel could be artistic, Rotherhithe and 
Blackwall tunnels were good steps in the 
right direction. And he must put ina word 
for Mr. Robson’s and Mr. Bailey’s fine schook, 
and it was but fair to Mr. Riley, the Superin- 
tending Architect of the London County 
Council, and his distinguished staff that be 
should draw special attention to the Fir 
Stations which were being put up all over 
London. If the delegates wished to 
London as it only could be seen from a 
artistic and architectural point of view they 
must get up at sunrise. Let them ride round 
either on a bicycle or in a motor-car gol 
slowly, and they would be charmed with 
view of London that it was impossible to get 
at any other time of the day or night. He 
had seen this city, thanks to architects, 
become increasingly clean and less nov}, 
and had seen arise fine commercial palaces 
and banks which some nations might do vel 
to copy. And as to the ratepayers! ‘The 
Government of the metropolis amounted 10 
25,000,000/. per annum. The question was. 
“Is the money worth it, and is the 


done worth the money ?” He believed that j 


rance of our roads, 


the im s 
streets, buildings, and the City as 4 whole— 
for it was not merely a city, it was ee 
separate province—justified the money © 
was spent. It was the wisest insurance ab 
city could make to spend money Mm > 
improvement and development of 
eevee’ environment. 

me 
could not have too many bridges, too = 
wide roads, and too many beautiful buil ne 
He did not think it dawned sulficenty 
upon the average citizen what the effet, 

structural environment, gs uuildings. 

pleasant homes upon the 
fon sso will, disposition, and ene 
of the people. He wished to be the _ 
philosopher, and friend” of the aro 
in their visite, and he believed that "7 
would see embodied in some of er “ 
ings the traditions and best 4 poo ie 
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Abbey, and the spacioas y of the 
pee Hall, as they impressed — They 
was & 
saul think of ‘the effect of such an envi- 
ronment on men and, above all, the history 
there was in it all for the youth who would be 
our future town ° planners when we were 
gone. It was history in tabloid. Of West- 


omas i Becket paid for its repairs, 
a Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English 
poetry, was its clerk of works; and it~ was 
the place where Wallace was tried, Cromwell 
installed, and Charles I. was sentenced. Alter- 
nately palace and prison, Parliament Hall 
and justice seat, nowhere in the world could 
there be seen a greater Or more magnificent 
and dignified building than Westminster 
Hall, which they had decided to visit. 


London Squares. 

He now came to another matter which 
brought him more to his subject. The 
delegates would see in London what they 
could find nowhere else—400 garden squares, 
gardens, and crescents, some open, some 
closed, but all acceptable to the eye and 
ear, the best, the healthiest, and the luckiest 
piece of town paxane that had ever been 
done since the building of cities began. In- 
spired by enlighte self-interest, private 
owners, with here and there an w#sthetic 
duke, marquis, or earl, had given to London 


| a priceless heritage in its squares, which 


private owners must continue to maintain, 
and the public authorities responsible 
for the development of London must do 
everything in their power to retain every 
square yard and blade of grass therein. 
(reat was the influence of environment on 
character and people. The other day as he 
walked through Lincoln’s Inn, or with mighty 
Verulam in Gray's Inn, and through the 
Temple—delightful possessions of a busy cit 
—he could not help reflecting that no small 
measure of the depth and breadth of English 
law, which evoked the respect and admiration 
of the world, was due to the spacious serenity 
and old-world dignity of these Inns and the 
old halls, the old-world dignity of college 
chapels and meeting-places. He mentioned 
these venerable and beautiful buildings 
not as mere structures of bricks and 
stones, or centres only for commerce and 
trade, Cities were not merely emporiums 
for goods, centres for commerce and 
trade. They were something more than 
4 mere cash nexus. They were places where 
utility, comfort, and beauty could be and 
ought to be combined, so that the passer-by 
could have his or her artistic senses awakened 
and be made to feel better for having lived 
in and seen beautiful buildings every day. 
Places by their beauty, amenity, and grace, 
and above all by their greenery, created 
that joy of life which Britons ‘sometimes 
lacked, and afforded opportunities for 
recreation to the student wanting respite, 
and the honest labourer uiring rest, 
= generally elevated the characters of 
© people. He a, of the city of the 
er as Ruskin, Morris, Wren, and 
rofessor Geddes wished it—the city of 
attractive, healthy homes, with adequate 
‘pace for gardens, etc., and with transit 
“rangements harmonising as far as possible 
bh the life and character of the people. 
was not an accident that the stately homes 
' England, the delightful country par- 
‘onhages and vicarages, the beautiful houses 
th public schools had produced the Ruskins, 
Wninesleys, the Nelsons, the Maurices, the 
ellingtons, the Newtons, and the Darwins. 
hvironment in youth was of enormous in- 
uence in the personal and civic education 
of the future citizen, 
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and Wren’s restoration of Cardinal Boniface’s 
Library. At dinner-time he went to the 
cloister precincts of Westminster Abbey, and 
in his leisure he played in beautiful Battersea 
Park. That did more to produce thirty-five 
years later a Town Planning Bill than all the 
criticism and the meticulous objections of all 
the gentlemen who thought they knew more 
about the Act than he did himself. It was a 
serious question, for it was a question of 
money. He believed the peuple of the 
poorer towns suffered from poverty of spirit 
as well as lack of means. Their dismal 
spirits were often caused by their squalid 
surroundings. The cheerful spirit was not 
to be — from Tabard-street, South- 
wark. Hope was not very cheerful in Hard- 
street, Walworth, and they could not have 
much buoyancy of temperament in Old Peter- 
street, Westminster. ey had all seen every 
day children’s characters spoiled and their 
natures stunted by the depressing circum- 
stances under which they lived. The spoiled 
life and the soiled home in the slatternly 
street were too often the causes of drink, 
degradation, loafing, and d>pendenc> in 
many of our big cities. Some of them had 
made ——- minds that the towns and dis- 
tricts where the money was made ought to be 
as cheerful as the districts where the money 
was too often foolishly spent. When a slum 
vanished a brewery fell and public-houses 
disappeared, and there-wa3 a greater reason 
than architectural symmetry and artistic 
appearance in a town-planning scheme. 
Fifty per cent. of our total pauperism, and 
more than 60 per cent. of its total cost, much 
of our lunacy and debility, and a great deal of 
our crime were due to sickness. Disease 
could not be fought and exterminated unless 
we let in sun and air into our houses and 
streets. So long as casual labour lived in 
squalid courts, ugly dwellings, and rotten 
tenements the country would continue to 
turn out nerveless mannikins instead of 
enduring men, and motherhood, childhood, 
the race, and society demanded the demoli- 
tion of the festering slum and the erection of 
pleasant towns and dignified and comfortable 
cities. Was it possible to get what they 
wanted ? He thought it was. Let them 
look at what had been done. In England 
they had made great strides in connexion 
with the town-planning movement—greater 
strides, considering their ancient difficulties, 
than any other country in the world. And 
they ought to, because domestic architecture 
had been their pride. At Bournville, Port 
Sunlight, Hampstead, and other places could 
be seen some of the most beautiful domestic 
architecture that could be found in any part 
of the world. The upper and middle classes 
generally were being fairly well provided for 
by architects, and now the artisan was 
clamouring for something better than a hovel. 
He was securing a home at xs poner a 
Sunlight, Tooting, Ealing, and many other 
son gi a ten the of a character and a 
beoaty which were not within the reach of 
the average artisan twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. The artisan had come forward 
and said: I want something better than 
a hovel; I want a-home for my children 
at a modest rent, and of a character and 
beauty which were not within the reach of 
the average artisan twenty-five or thirty 
years . We had to think of the great 
mass e mankind, the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, those who are lower 
even than the artisan, the unskilled and 
casual labourer ; and the responsibility rests 
upon us to see that the labourer was provided 
with infinitely better housing and _ street 
accommodation than he now en Bo 
great town- lanning movement must not e 
ee fow cities getting all the talent, most of 
the money, and the best of the improve- 
ments. East-end. wanted “ West- 
ending” in its reconstruction. Wigan had 
got to be taken in hand as well as West- 
minster. The Potteries as well as London, 
and Bermondsey needed it more than 
Belgravia. For reasons industrial, social, 
commercial, and Imperial, town planning 
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must go hand in hand with better housing, 
wider roads, higher wages, and increasing 
sobriety. Town planning was-very belated, 
but it was not too late. The gradual recon- 
struction of a city was a very serious matter 
for all. If planning was neglected at the 
beginning or badly done through timidity or 
lack of imagination, they placed a burden for 
fifty or 100 years upon progress, and- pai 
seven or — times — for their lack of 
rescience and daring. It was no itchi 
into Mr. Jerrybuilder too po ha pest 
builder was creeping up. For proof -of it 
they had only to look at the surroundings of 
a garden city, where builders tried to live up 
to the example planted in their midst. Mr. 
Property Owner, who often unloaded on the 
jerry-builder and architect much of the 
responsibility he should take upon himself, 
had littered the earth with his squalid tene- 
ments and his ignoble streets. He believed 
that the landlords as well as the ratepayers 
would benefit if they did what the at 
architects were advising them todo. Garden 
cities were magnificent in themselves, but 
they were a hundred times more useful in the 
inspiration they supplied to others. In the 
past property owners seemed to have thought 
that parsimony meant economy. Therefore, 
they narrowed streets,. contracted rooms, 
and looked upon a beautiful vista as. the 
eighth deadly sin. The Philistine was being 
taught that houses, roads, and bridges might 
be made without loss of money to harmonise 
with beauty. It was with such objects that 
they did their best to pass the Housing and 
Town Planning Bill. He had been agreeably 
surprised at its reception. He pleaded for it 
an indulgent trial, and if it could be, it would 
be amended and improved so that their object 
should be secured. What was their modest 
object ? It was comfort in the house, 
health in the home, dignity in their streets, 
spaces in their roads, and a lessening of noises, 
smoke, smells, advertisements—all the 
nuisances that accompanied a city without a 
plan, because our rulers were governors 
without ideas, and our citizens without 
hopeful outlook and imagination. 
Modern Difficulties. 

In tackling this t job modern com- 
munities had little to learn which ancient 
ones did not tegch them. Where in other 
times, for military or other reasons, the 
streets were narrow and the citizens crowded, 
compensation was given in | spaces, fine 
squares, and picturesque buildings. It was 
true that there were modern disabilities from 
which communities formerly escaped. But 
the ancients were better off in one respect 
than the mechanical modern. Rome,Florence, 
Salamis, and Athens did not have imposed 
upon them the vandal disabilities that the 
modern town now had as a burden. Athens 
did not have 600 miles of railway as London 
had, or ugly viaducts, creating culs de sac'of 
mean and poor streets, with 500 ugly railway- 
stations spoiled by vulgar advertisements ; 
it had no works, and was without the 
7,000 public-houses London possessed— 
nearly all of them at street corners, xf yas 
tions which ought only to be occupied by 
banks, libraries, post-offices, and police- 
stations. We laboured under the disadvan- 
tage of having all the burdens of light, 
heat, smoke, traction, and rapid communica- 
tion which the ancients did not have. When 
they got rid of the 7,000 public-houses they 
<a not need the police-stations, but 
the measure of our difficulty ought to be 
the extent of our determination to grapple 
with these abominations. Let them go 
up the Monument, look westward and see 

Cannon-street Railway Station hid 
of the river and the city. He prayed 
Vicia te ‘Sad: tet ek mela OO bs 
Charing Cross fell, only without hurting 


anybody. 
The New Bridge. 
Might he give to the City of London a 
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make St. Paul's the central vista? Why 
not kill two birds with one stone, aye, 
three if they liked, Let them get rid of 
Southwark Bridge and Cannon-street, and 
put Cannon-street Station on the Surrey 
side, and have a handsome bridge: there. 
He was willing to draft the plans to-morrow. 
Then there was the Charing Cross railway 
bridge. Let the station be put on the 
Surrey side with a fine fagade, and a new 
bridge, a replica of Wa Bridge three 
times its width, be built. This alteration 
he suggested for the benefit of the view 
from Westminster Bridge. One of the 
most gigantic artistic blunders to be met 
with in London was due to five or six 
artists in Chelsea who were so anxious to 
see the brown sails of a barge just outside 
their studio windows that they prevented 
the construction of the Embankment from 
Battersea to Hammersmith. Immediately 
the Embankment was killed they got instead 
the four chimneys of the electric-lighting 
station, which ought to have been down 
at Barking near the sewage works. 

Mr. Burns also criticised Lambeth Bridge, 
‘over which a bicycle could not go,” and 
some of the buildings surrounding Somerset 
House. He next referred to the enormous 
increase of houses and streets in London. 
It seemed incredible, but it was a fact that 
in thirty years 550,000 houses had been built 
in Greater London, and 8,500 new streets had 
been formed, but only 23 squares had been 
created. Then, coming to the country, every 
fifteen years 500,000 acres were extracted from 
the rural domain for new houses, railways, 
factories, and workshops. He said that 
in a land of such limited size they had no 
right to have those large tracts added to 
tre cities unless they had more organisation 
than they had at present. Speaking of the 
exodus of the people from the centre to the 
suburbs of London, he said that unless those 
areas co-operated with the London County 
Council and the City of London sensibly 
and in a neighbourly way, Parliament and 
the larger areas would be driven for their 
own self-protection twenty or fifty years 
hence to deal less liberally with those areas 
than would otherwise be the case. The 
great merit of the Town Planning Act 
was that both areas could join action, and, 
in conjunction with private owners, could 
commence at once as regarded the laying- 
out of districts. The Act had not been 
in effective operation more than six months, 
bit already twenty-six local authorities 
Were preparing schemes, and many other 
authorities were considering the application 
of the Act to their problems. 

As regarded the planning of towns, they 
must remember that cities should be as 
varied a3 the peoples who lived in them, and 
they ought not too to slavishly copy any- 
body. Wide roads were good, but they did 
not want too wide roads, if it was at the cost 
of the tensment behind. Then, in their wide 
roads they must be careful not to litter them 
with endles3 kiosks, posts, refuges, and other 
things. There was often a danger in space. 
He thought Trafalgar Square too small, and 
the Place de la Concord too large, beautiful 
although it was. He thought there were 
too many trees in Toronto, and not enough 
in Berlin. 

In conclusion, he said he had a word to 
say to the owners, At this moment owners 
of land and other things were a bit too sus- 
ceptible to panic, ready to go off at 
half-cock. If they did not adopt the sensible 
spirit and kindly suggestions in the Act, 
public opinion would come along, and they 
would be less tenderly dealt with in the 
fyttire than they were now under the Act. 

te ‘was there to snatch them like brands 
from the burning. He asked the owners 
of urban property to act up to the precedent 
s2t by their own class 100 years ago in the 
garden squares of the West-end. If noblesse 
oblige characterised them, and they threw 
o1t the lifeline to save their poorer fellow- 
citizens from the slum, the mean street, 
and all the abominations of a badly-planned 
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city, it would be bread cast upon the waters 
nnd’ would be returned in’ the grateful 

If he had his way, town planning would 
be applied rigorously and at once, but 
there was one person who stood between 
the Local Government Board, the architect, 
the engineer, the surveyor, and the medical 
officer, and that was the layman who paid 


the rates and the taxes, but he believed the 


layman, the Philistine, and the economist 
could be converted if they would take the 
trouble to teach them. That Conference 
was the very best thing the London architects 
had ever duns for the glory of their city 
and the dignity of their profession. 

Sir Aston Webb and Dr. Stubben ex- 
pressed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. 
Burns for his address, and the proceedings 
then terminated. 


Conversazione. 


A conversazione, given by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, was held 
in the evening in their galleries, No. 9, 
Conduit-street. The reception proved to be 
one of the most enjoyable of the social enter- 
tainments of the week. For the first time in 
its history the Institute was able adequately 
to entertain under its own roof, in galleries 
and rooms the possession of which any 
corporate body might find satisfaction, a 
large and distinguished company. The walls 
of the first gallery provided excellent accom- 
modation for the fine series of portraits of 

ast Presidents of the Institute. Sargent’s 
‘rancis Cranmer Penrose, Orch n’s 
Alfred Waterhouse, Solomon’s Sir Aston 
Webb, Dicksee’s John Belcher, and J. J. 
Shannon’s Sir William Emerson all seemed 
to have taken on a new life in their 
new surroundings. The arrangement of 
pictures in the Great and West Galleries 
was expeditiously undertaken, and is by 
n> means final, but on the walls are observed 
interesting works of Decimus Burton, Alfred 
Waterhouse, Coldicutt, and Professor 
Donaldson, which were quite lost under 
the old conditions. The refreshments, which 
were served in the three rooms of the library, 
somewhat interfered with the proper seeing 
of the interesting historic exhibition from 
the Institute collections. The gathering 
included most of the living subjects of the 
portraits on the walls as well as Mr. Ernest 
George, Sir John Taylor, Sir Henry Tanner, 
Mr. John W. Simpson, the indefatigable 
organiser of the Conference, Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, many distinguished foreign members, 
as wellas a large company of ladies. A 
programme of vocal music contributed to 
the general success of the proceedings. 


TUESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
F.R.1L.B.A., presided . on Tuesday in the 
Great Gallery of No. 9, Conduit-street, over 
the first sitting of the Conference, and in a 
few opening remarks apologised for the 
absence, through illness, of M. Dausset, 
who was to have acted as Vice-Chairman. 

Planning of Hellenistic Citi 

Professor Perey Gardner first read a paper 
on “The Planning of Hellenistic Cities.” 
In the course of his remarks he said :— 

) It is certain that recent archeologi 
discovery has proved to us that the Greeks 
were more modern than we supposed. 

If Euclid and Archimides, Zeno and 
Epicurus, Theocritus and Menander, Deino- 
crates and Pythius came to ‘life, they would 
fit into the modern world fer more easily 
ys would our own heroes of the Middle 

ges, 

Architecture and the planning of cities 


went through, in the ancient world, the. 


same two phases through which they have 
gone in the modern world. The old cities 
of Greece, in the age before Alexander the 
Great, consisted of narrow, winding streets 
bordered by poor houses. The central and 
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‘tant sites were occupied by the 
the gods, the ettehee. and Asc “a 
the market place, and the gymnasium, 
public buildings were large and splendid 
‘private houses were shelters for the night, 
the Ionian coast of Asia Minor Cities 
more orderly and stately, Herodotus 
Is us that the very ancient city of Babylon 
four-square, the River Euphrates runni 
t 
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the =a. and the streets all runnj 
parallel or at right angles to 
Something of this order su 
symmetry characterised the Cireek town: 
of the coast. While the agors or market 
place in the old cities of Hellas was merely 
an irregular open space where streets met, 
an Ionian agora was square, with porticog 
round it, lying in the heart of the city, 

A Greek city, even in the Hellenistic age, 
consists of four parts. First, the arrange. 
ments for defence. It was necessary to 
surround it with a wall and towers. Even 
when, in the age of the Roman peace, it 
became a custom to build outside the 
barrier of the walls, these were still maintained 
—as in the case of modern ironclads—to 
protect the most vulnerable parts. And 
above the city rose almost always an Acropo. 
lis, at once the dwelling place of king or 
tyrant, an arsenal and place of arms, and 
the oldest seat of the city deities. Second, 
we must place the abodes of the gods in the 
Acropolis, or the lower city, with the sacred 
precincts which surrounded them. Third, 
there is the market place, with the porticoes 
or public buildings which surrounded it. 
Fourth, we have the houses of the inhabitants. 
Naturally we place this last feature at the 
end, in Greek fashion; a modern mind 
would probably place it first. 

* As in old Italian cities we find a street 
traversing the site from north to south, 
with another passing from east to west, and 
crossing it at right angles. The centre was 
the altar in the midst of the agora. 

Ancient authorities discussed the advan- 
tages of the regular arrangements of streets 
in a town from the hygienic point of view. 
The physician Oribasius maintained that 
when roads were straight air flowed faster 
through a city, and most freely of all when 
the roads were set to the four points of the 
com The t architect Vitruvius, 
on the other hand, thought the free entrance, 
of winds into a town a thing which it ws 
desirable to check. Our own ancestor 
built rather on the principles of Vitruvws; 
we, on those of Oribasius. 


The Greeks, both in early and later times” 


were careful to obtain for their cities 4 on 
supply of water. On all early sites adhe 
extensive cisterns for rain water ; but 
were only for a supplement to spring W! ; 
or for use as a last resource in case 0 foe 
In supplying water the Greek wanes . 
notably tom the Roman, and the di ere ' 
is very characteristic and suggestive ie 
Roman brought water by great aque’ 
striding across valleys and ravines 
made his way straight to his end, = i 
troubling himself about natural im 
The Greek, more subtle and less deter 
adapted himself more to the © sr “7 
We have known of the wondrous Ut 
nd uit of oe 
the time of Polycrates the Tyrant, 
bes peepee the hills to the city of Samos. 
AS Peeguane there was 4 water 8 ot 
even more remarkable. aro - e Oe 
Madaras Dagh, 1,700 ft- 
ooh, the water of springs W conveyed by 
leaden pipes a foot in diameter oud 
The most striking feature 0! ® —_ 
dern town—the open spaces wi privat 
and trees and flowers, $n" A 
gardens—were almost unknow t 
and, indeed, they are ‘stil comparatine 
rare in the cities of the Continent, ‘te 


for such luxuries. We Y * 


room Rees was 1 
i rita Greek idea 
ier aw famed ane in the 
0 ‘enclosed by.» wall and st 


midst of fields and woods. 


im (ree 


space within the fortifications jeaving, ts 
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Town Planning in the Roman World. 

Professor F.-J. Haverfield, LL.D., F.S.A., 
in an address on “Town Planning in the 
Roman World,” said that town planning 
might be as one of the. inter- 
mittent sciences which came to its activity 
only at special periods and under special 
circumstances. There were, of course, towns 
being planned for good or for evil at all times, 


| and there were cases such as Edinburgh, 


Newcastle, or Bath of isolated pieces of 
town planning in the VIIIth and VIIth 
centuries. But in such cases the town 
planning was not systematic, for systematic 
attention to town planning occurred only 
at special periods, such as at periods of great 
expansion when large urban areas were 
being developed and towns were being 
created all at one moment. Professor 
Gardner had just described one such period, 
and another mizht be found in the early 
history of the Chinese towns in Central 
Asia, which had rectangular divisions of 
streets, such as was characteristic of the 
Greeks and Romans. It was the custom of 
the Romans and of the Greeks before them 
to send out emigrants to establish towns 
such as towns were then, viz., fortified 
groups of houses possessing a municipal 
charter, but covering a small space of 
perhaps 30 or 40 acres, and whenever such 
a body of colonists went out the result 
generally was the birth, fully wn, of a 
new town. During a period of the Republic 
this practice was followed with varying 
energy, and according to ancient authorities 
about eighty such towns were founded, or 
some were refoundations of old and decayed 
towns, Under the Empire the creation of 
new towns went on apace. He did not 
propose to enter into the process or causes 
which brought these towns into existence, 
for they varied in every case, but the central 
fact was plain that the towns assumed. a 
definite form. Ancient life differed from 
modern life in nothing so much as in its 
preference for set and crystallised forms of 
life, and this was especially seen in the form 
given to the town. It was the old form 
which resembled very closely that which 
Professor Gardner had illustrated in his 
plans of Priene and other short-lived towns 
of the Hellenistic period. It was the rect- 
angular form which in all ages until twenty 
or thirty years ago was the form for all 
systematic town planning. They met it in 
tie Chinese towns of Central Asia, and 
where the Chinese got it from he did not 
know, although they probably invented it for 
themselves. They met it in Greece from the 
IVth century, and occasionally they met it 
in medi#val England ; and in many modern 
towns of the most recent times the square 
and the straight line were the simplest 
marks which divided civilised man from 
the barbarian. Not all the Roman towns 
showed this chess-board, for Pompeii was 
somewhat irregular, but that city had a 
somewnat irregular history, and perhaps 
waen the excavation was complete they 
might be able to figure out the planning and 
seo what part belonged to Colonia and 
which belonged to the older town. Many 
towns which were one Colonia kept the old 
street lines to this day, and rin an& 
Florence were examples. They knew from 
ancient history that Florence took its origin 
4s 4 Roman Colonia, and they would see 
from a plan of the city dated 1427 that the 
“treets divided themselves up into regular 
ee3s-board fashion, and it was quite obvious 
are origin of Florence was the chess- 
Coloaih, rea he ater’ Oe ee Ramee 

- The history of the city showed 
that the first stage was the plain Roman 
chess-board ; the second stage preserved 
vestiges of this lan ; and the third stage 
which was that of to-day, showed the Italian 


architects goin bac probably qui 
consciously’ to the etenuite cin 
“as that of their Roman ancestors nearly’ 
cighteen centuries before. Professor aati 
| ield proceeded to show'a plan.of ‘Timgad in 
man Africa, which occupied an aréa’ 
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of 40 —_ ~~ bg founded in the com- 
mencement o e IInd century, and said 
it showed what Florence it have been 
like at its beginning, and what a large number 
of Roman towns must have been like. In 
the centre was the Forum, and there was also 
@ theatre and market and baths. Presently 
the city grew outwards, and regular straight 
lines were no longer preserved. Ancient 
law told them very little about any control 
of this rigid system of town planning. 
There was the normal administrative control 
of water and sewage, and lighting where it 
existed as it did in one or two ancient towns, 
but one clause appeared repeatedly in town 
charters and enactments, i.e., “ that without 
the consent of the town council no house 
owner may pull down a house unless he is 
going to build it up in at least as good a 
ashion as before.” There was one Imperial 
edict which ordered that if a site owner 
in a town did not build on his site, anyone 
else might peg out a claim there. That, 
no doubt, was an excellent precedent for 
a good many modern architects, but he 
hastened to add that it was an edict issued 
in connexion with Rome after one of the 
largest fires, and was therefore an exceptional 
matter. The speaker next gave a number 
of slides to illustrate some of the ways in 
which the ancient Roman planning had 
influenced modern town life. In Belgrade 
the old market place outlived the ancient 
Roman town, and another example could 
be taken from Trier, on the Moselle, in 
Germany. The old rectangular plan of 
this town was recovered entirely in the 
course of sewage operations, for the con- 
tractors agreed with the architects and 
archeologists to take notice of all the 
Roman streets and joinings they came across, 
and in this way a complete plan of the ancient 
town was arrived at. Cologne at the present 
day had no resemblance to a Roman town, 
but nevertheless when they planned the 
thing out one could see that some of the 
streets did preserve vestiges of the ancient 
fashion. In the case of Silchester, in Hamp- 
shire, they had what might be called town 
planning put upon a wilderness, for the 
development was not strictly on town 
see lines. In the illustration of a 
oman house in Oxfordshire, which he had 
been digging out, and one at Cromhall, 
Gloucestershire, it would be seen that they 
were not town houses like those of Pompeii 
and Silchester, but a conglomeration of 
such country houses. In this country at 
the present time the inverse process was 
going on, and they found people building 
cottages in the country which were really 
town houses taken out of a row. But all 
this Roman planning was based on the 
supposition that they started de novo and 
had not to clear away or adapt, and there 
was no question of rights of property. 
Secondly, in all ancient towns the area 
dealt with was very small, and the problems 
which arose were entirely unlike those 
which they got in Chicago or Buenos Ayres. 
Modern town planning seemed to him 
sometimes to be a matter entirely of gardens, 
but in the Roman town there was no 
for any real open spaces, because the place 
was too small. The Forum was an open 
square, but it was not an open space in the 
sense of the modern square or circus. Lastly ’ 
there were no industries to plan for in the 
Roman town. Rome, it had been said, had 
no chemical science or industries, and for 
want of this science the Empire came to an 
end. For want of these things also the 
town had no smoke or manufactures, and 
there was no need for arrangement for 
factories and for the consumption of smoke, 
which was one of the most important 
features of modern town planning. 


Rome. 


Dr. Thomas Ashby, Director of the 
British School at Rome, then read a paper 


on “Rome,” from which we take the 


following :— : | 
ihe gatural “topography of “the ‘sito vf 
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Rome and the cireumstances of the growth of 
the city alike render any tic scheme 
of planning a very difficult. one to adopt. 
The main lines of the streets were fixed from 
very early days by considerations of an 
entirely different nature. The Palatine hill, 


the nucleus of the city, was no doubt occupied 
by the original settlers, owing to the natural 


advantages of its position. It was almost 
entirely surrounded by abrupt cliffs rising 
from deep valleys, swampy at the bottom, 


and frequently flooded by the Tiber, and was 
ony connected at a single point with the 
tableland on the north by the ridge of the 
Velia, on which the Arch of Titus now stands 
at its north-east corner. 

The first extension of this settlement, 
towards the east and south, formed the 
Septimontium, including the two summits 
of the Palatine, the Velia, the Fagutal, 
Oppius and Cispius (these three all parts of 
the Esquiline), and (perhaps) the Caelius. 

It is to the middle of the VIth century 
B.c. that tradition assigns the construction 
of the Cloaca Maxima by the Tarquins, 
before which it is impossible that the Forum 
can have been used as a market-place. 
Professor Lanciani has well pointed out that 
the three main cloace of ancient Rome— 
the Cloaca Maxima, that of the Campus 
Martius, and that of the valley of the Circus 
Maximus—are simply in origin streams, 
which have been first regulated and then 
roofed over. The cies ed course of the 
first of these indicates this fact clearly. The. 
inclusion of the temple of Janus within the 
city boundary must have been a consequence 
of the fusion of a Sabine settlement on the 
Quirinal with the original community, and 
the selection by the united body of the 
Capitol as their citadel (arz) and the seat of 
the templum Iovis Optimi M aximi. 

The Viminal (between the Quirinal and the 
Esquiline) and the Caelian (or the remaining 
portion of it) no doubt became parts of the 
city, either simultaneously with, or not long 
after the changes just dealt with, and the 
result was the city of the four regions, 
Suburana, Esquilina, Collina, and Palatina. 

The next cm in the development of the 
city is marked by the “Servian”’ wall, 
which, on the west and east, coincided with 
the pomerium, while on the north and north- 
east it included a great portion of the table- 
land from which the Quirinal, Viminal, and 
Esquiline originate, and on the south it took 
in the Aventine, which remained outside the 
pomerium until the time of Claudius. It thus 
enclosed what came to be known, at any 
rate in the time of Cicero, as the seven hills 
of Rome—the Palatine, Capitoline, Aventine, 
Caelian, Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal. 

The “Servian”’ line of fortifications was 
laid out with considerable skill, following, 
where possible, the edge of the cliffs of the 
various hills, the wall being there constructed 
on the same system as that of the Palatine, 
with blocks of similar size. Where it had to 
cross the tableland, from which the Quirinal, 
Viminal, and Esquiline originate, it was 
necessary (for a length of nearly a mile) to 
adopt a more complicated system of defence. 
A ditch, 30 Roman feet deep and 100 wide, 
was dug, and the earth thrown up on the city 
side ; this was supported by a massive wall 
on the top of the ditch, and sometimes ‘at 
the back by a smaller wall. 

The lines of the streets were, in the main, 
dictated (1) by the natural features of the 
site, with its seven hills and their inter- 
mediate valleys, and (2) by the position of 
the gates in the Servian wall, from which 
issued the roads upon which the supremacy of 
Rome depended. When the city later on 
outgrew its boundaries and issued beyond the 
Servian walls, the man lines of streets were 
already laid down by these military roads. 
The city as a whole, a tan a to mere 

wn up quite unsystemati ; it 
pe oai® and ill-built streets, and the central 
portion, between the hills and the river, was 
cram and overcrowded, though ‘it had 

overflowed into the Campus Martius. 
This area, however, which had originally 
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served for military purposes and for recrea- 
tion, was mainly occupied by public buildings. 

Julius Cesar was the first to grapple with 
the problem. He realised the necessity of 
improving the communications between the 
Forum Romanum and the northern portion 
of the city, and the changes which he made in 
the Forum and the building of the new Forum 
Julium: were directed to this end. These 
changes were difficult and costly. In a letter 
written in the summer of 54 B.c.,Cicero says : 
‘ Cesar’s friends (I refer to myself and 
Oppius) have felt no hesitation in spending 
600,000. in extending the Forum. The 
owners of the property would not consider 
any smaller proposition. 

Augustus continued on the same lines, 
completing the plans which Cesar had begun, 
erecting a temple in his honour at the south- 
east end of the forum, and himself adding 
another Forum on the north-east of that 
of Cesar. He also carried out a second 
delimitation of the river banks. Whether 
it is from his reign that the actual embank- 
ment of the Tiber dates, we have no means 
of knowing. Certainly the ancient system, 
as seen at the Pons Aelius (Ponte 8. Angee). 
has some advantages over the modern ; 
the walls were arranged in steps, which gave 
three different widths to the river at different 
periods of the year, the flood arches coming 
into use as required. This secured a faster 
flow in dry weather, and prevented the silting 
up which now so often occurs, and consider- 
ably increased the water supply of Rome. 
The first public baths, the thermae of 
Agrippa, were constructed in his time. 

The next great epoch of change in Rome 
is the latter part of the reign of Nero. This 
Emperor. compelled private proprietors to 
reconstruct their houses in a more substantial 
way, and to allow greater width for the 
streets. He himself constructed public 
therm in the Campus Martius. 

Vespasian, the founder of a new Dynasty, 
rebuilt much of what had suffered destruction 
during the tumults which preceded his 
accession, and, above all, the Capitol; he 
also added a new Forum, with a temple of 
Peace in the centre ; he erected the Colosseum 
on the site of a great lake in the gardens of 
the Golden House ; and, as censor, carried out 
a new survey of the city. The results of this 
were probably recorded in an earlier form of 
the marble plan of Rome, which, in its 
present shape, dates from the time of 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla. 

Trajan’s most important achievement in 
Rome was the construction of his immense 
Forum, which finally solved the problem of 
easy communication between the centre of 
Rome and the Campus Martius. It is not 
easy to see why this solution had not been 
adopted by any of his predecessors. The 
discoveries of 1812-14 and those of 1906 have 
shown that where the column of Trajan 
stands, and also on the site of the north- 
eastern hemicycle of his Forum, there had 
previously been other buildings at lower 
levels and a different orientation; and the 
reference of the inscription on the column 
must be, not to the original height of the hill 
at the point where it stands (for we can no 
longer believe in the existence of a ri 
connecting the Capitol and the Quirinal), 
but to the greatest height to which the hill- 
side was cut back. 

The troublous times between 235 and 284 
allowed of little building activity, except for 
the hasty construction of the enceinte of 
Aurelian and Probus (270—282). These 
walls seem in the main to have followed the 
boundary of the regions (and the octroi line), 
though they took great advantage of existing 
buildings, which were indeed made use of to 
about one-third of the total length of the 
enceinte. The walls are of brickwork, with 
an internal gallery and towers at frequent 
intervals. They have, of course, dictated in 
large measure the subsequent topography 
of the city. 

The upper.portions of the city of Rome 
were deserted after the Barbarian invasions, 
and the destruction of the aqueducts on 
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\ edn Pathe 
and medieval ot wer 
portions of the ra yells sabre ywattnocrs 
dotted with isolated ch 
but otherwise given up to cultivation. 

The hills were free of vied get hse 
part, and largely occu 
ee cae hs ie 8 vam. Piya 
that the u the city began 
coms sneve LOnGSNGE: aol aun Gh ee pehail t 
day the south-west portion of th 
within the Aurelian walls still gives an 


cellent idea of the quiet and 
heen’ , the disappearance of whi thon 
who have known Rome for forty or fifty 
years cannot help viewing with some measure 


of regret. 


The Evolution of the Town Planning Ideal 
Since the Renaissance. 
Dr. A. E. Brinckmann, of Aix-la-Chapelle, 


followed with a paper, from which we take 
the following :— 


“The early mediwval city was economic- 
ally and socially a necessity of the urban 
population, but it had not yet come to be 
considered in the light of an architectural 
creation to be treated as a whole. The 
attention is centred upon the buildings, 
considered singly, round the square—.c., 
the cathedral, the public hall, and the castles 
of the nobility, but not at all upon the idea 
of unity. Hence the ges as a ger 
appears merely as an agglomeration o 
apubehe buildings and separate small castles. 
The streets and the squares are merely areas 
left’ unbuilt. 

It is but gradually that the streets and 
square acquired a life of their own and that 
the ground plan became definite. It was 
little by little that the Piazza della a 
in Florence, owing to the demolition of houses 
by the nobility, was extended and assumed 
greater regularity, after, about 1300, the 
Town Hall had been built. The Renais- 
sance demanded a single external calmness 
in the form as against the restless aspect and 
anarchy of the medieval towns. To develop 
town planning as an artistic unity, as had 
been the case before in the Perikles style of 
town construction, was the object of ‘the 
Renaissance. We find an example of a town 
built with regular lines of street intercepting 
one another at right angles in Leghorn, which 
dates from the XVIth century and repre- 
sents the masterpiece of De Medici Dynasty. 

The influence of Rome was immense. 
Without the influence of that city modern 
town-planning would be inconceivable. Such 
perspectives as found in Rome have been 
models, more or less powerful, for other cities. 

The development of ‘the conceptions of 
town-planning, whose native place was 
Rome, was taken up by France, and first of 
all by Paris, under a monarchy which looked 
upon town architecture as the highest e - 
sion of its power. If the architectural efforts 
of Rome were like a violent explosion of 
energy, France, on the other hand, smoothed 
down the strong contrasts and improved the 
harmony. The)idea of considering a city as 
a unified work of art had already been con- 
ceived in France, and if at Vitry-le-Frangois 
(1545) we find a plan exactly in accordance 
with the principle of the Italian Renaissance, 
the French architects also designed new forms. 

The typical town square originated about 
1700 in the Place des Victories and in the 
Place Vendéme (formerly Place Louis le 
Grand) in Paris. The fagades in the square 
are uniform, and not high relatively to the 
area. of the space. We find a splendid 
example of proportions in the sizes of the 
buildings and in the conception of French 
architects of rhythm in matters of space in 
the Place Royale at Nancy, which of all the 
French ‘ places’ or squares is the one best 
example preserved. The movement in 
favour of rectangular spaces is indicated b 
the prominence of the contours of the - 
ings round the square from the triumphal 
arch towards the Town Hall, which becomes 
the predominant edifice, whilst jt rises at the 
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same time towards the Carriére, and the wa 
leading to it becomes more monument m | 
The view through this gate towards the 

uare lacks the powerful movement o 


8q 
Rome, and the square itself is not oni 


frontal square for the Hotel. 
but also a space for festive Pooh 
ral closed square of the Renaissance 
now becoming more animated after having 
passed through those periods. 

A star square, even, is formed 
architecturally in this manner. When 
Roussel, in his scheme for the construction 
of a Place Louis XV. in 1748 designed sj 


of the ten streets converging upon the square 

i rcsclton 9 for strong lanes 
on two sides of the square, without depriving 
it of the character of a proper town square, 
The erection of fountains facing streets 
started this movement. The slender monn. 
ment in the centre appeared as the point d; 
vue of all the four streets. 

The position of the streets round the 
‘Odéon in Paris show a monument which has 
been taken advantage of in this way, ani 
where the front space and the streets stand 
in the most beautiful proportions to on 
another, Equally fine also is the Rue de 
Turenne, rising and widening towards the 
high gate of the Luxembourg. 

In Germany we can observe in Freuden- 
stadt, in the Black Forest, which was built 
in 1599 by a German architect with an 
Italian training, a structure which is exactly 
the same as the Italian Renaissance con. 
structions. The rectangular central square 
is surrounded by arcades; in one comer 
stands the Town Hall, with two wings at 
right angle to each other, and at the other the 
church, similarly designed. Four main 
streets extend perpendicularly from the 
lateral centres of the market, and other 
streets run parallel with the sides of the 
market place. The early productions of 
this period, like Mannheim, Hanan, whieh 
were mainly built for the French refugees, 
follow the regular plan only, without bearing 
the impress of the lofty conception of the 
French architects. Nevertheless, some- 
times we find artistic productions of this type 
when they received the patronage of the 
ruling princes. In this respect we mist 
mention Erlangen. Here we find great 
beauty obtained by the simplest means. 

Next to the more common rectangular 
plans we find also instances of whole towns 
centrally agglomerated, as, for one” 
Neustrelitz, in Mecklenburg, which 1s ae 
round a market place, and Karlsruhe, which 
takes for its central point the castle, from 
which streets run radially through the town 
and the park. ie 

The pe designs were frequently org! 

, rate archi- 
nated by Frenchmen, or at any 
tects with a French training, as in the on 
of the scheme for building the _ Berlin 
Gendarmenmarkt by Bourdet in 1774. : 

Modern German town planning might we’, 
after the depression of the XIXth oe: 
seek some instruction in the past. A ao = 
romantic temperament, however, Pe lofty 
to us Germans, led us to overlook the ‘ol 
architecture of the XVIIIth century, 
we turned round towards old little we 
like Nurnberg and Rothenburg. I! the 
that the study of town planning i. of 
XVIIIth century would be good pratt 
everyone, although it cannot and, b ol 
must not—be used as a standard. We a 

lanning of that century contin 
the town p ed <1 the scheme for 
in America, and embodied in the yf Chicago 
a general plan of construction “viaiers 
r Daniel H, Burnham. 


uestion of & ¥" 
tet ie ged the fiat of a sovereigt 
it is now a purely democratic cream: to 
is the community which nowaday® (rs, 
take over the Fie Or foundation of i 
XVIIIth century , 


i 
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" go that we may well say “ Usui civium, 
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DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman said that if they could carry 
away the com contained in 
the address they had heard they would all 
be the better for it. The point which struck 
him most in Professor ardner’s address 
was the extraordinary modernness of many 
of the plans, in the rectangularity of the 
streets and the actual dimensions of the 
buildings. Professor Gardner had also dis- 
cussed the question of the Tight way of 
bringing streets into cities which was one of 
very considerable importance at the present 
day. There was only one remark to which 
some might take exception to, which was that 
the Greek cities before the Vth century 
somewhat resembled French cities before the 
time of Napoleon. Some of them thought 
that the finest work in France had been done 
before the time of Napoleon. Dr. Haverfield 
had given a most remarkable account of 
ancient city squares and their development, 
and he thought he was going to allow them 
to call Silchester a garden city, but he had 
forbade them so to do. One remark in his 

per struck him as admirable, which was 
that the straight line and square was the 
principal mark of difference between civilisa- 
tion and barbarism, and he thought they 
ought to take that as the keynote of the 
conference. He understood Dr.f Ashby to 
say that the meandering line was preferable, 
but the history of great architecture was 
against him in that, Dr. Brinckmann had 
given an extraordinarily able survey of the 
growth of town planning from its earliest 
stage down to Chicago, and the only thing 
he regretted was that he was not able to quite 
trace out the great development of town 
planning in France because France, after all, 
was the country they all looked to for model 
and ornamental town planning. 

Professor Lancerina said that no allusion 
had been made to the wonderful skill with 
which the prehistoric stations in Northern 
Italy were planned. There was no Roman or 
Greek or modern town that could approach 
one of these prehistoric settlements in the 
perfect exactness with which, foot by foot, 
the ground had been measured. He would 
have liked to have produced a plan to show 
the work of prehistoric man before any 
Tuscan or Roman civilisation, and to show 
how much nearer they came to perfection 
in these remote times. His second observa- 
tion was with regard to Dr. Haverfield’s 
remarks as to the excavation of Pompeii. 
They were now excavating another city 
which they hoped would be an object of town 
planning in ancient times far more than 
would Pompeii. This was the city of Ostia, 
which was being excavated at the rate of 
4 or 5 acres per annum, and what had been 
uncovered up to the present showed a city 
which had been growing little by little 
without any fixed plan unless at a period 
which they could fix at between a.p. 123 
and 136 the whole city, or the greater part 
of it, was rebuilt by one man, who was abso- 
lutely devoted to the square line and right 
angles, and who, besides rebuilding the city 
after his own plan, raised it so that the build- 
ings should not suffer any longer from the 
infiltration of the waters of the Tiber: An 
idea of the importance of the excavation could 
be gatlicred when he told them that the main 
street wien completely uncovered would be 
4 perfectly straight line of about 1,500 yds. 
long. \o such street was to be found any- 
where «ise, even in Rome, the capital of the 
empire. Dr. Ashby had referred to the new 
archeological park in Rome, and the share 
of responsibility which he, the speaker, had 
ronsenicd to take in this vast enterprise, and 
he would only say he would never have 
undert:ken the task if he was not sure they 
could succeed, and were not likely to make 
mistas which had been made before. 
Colonel Plunkett said that Professor 
aedner had told them that in Pompeii 
there were no working-class quarters. There 
must have been artisans and labourers in 
He, citys and he ventured to suggest that 
ley lived in the little recesses curtained off 
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from the streets as they saw even in Naples 
now. The labourers lived in these arches 
let into the walls and everything was thrown 
into the street. ree 

Professor Gardner said he did not go into 
that question. He only said that from the 
planning of Priene with four or six houses 
to each of the squares, he could not see how 
they could be adapted to any one but the 
wealthy. 

Mr. J. Mitchell (Auckland, New Zealand) 
said he noticed that the term “ town 
planning ” was almost universally used, but 
he wondered how far the question of site 
choosing would be discussed, and he would 
have liked to have asked Professor Haverfield 
as to whether when the colonists were sent 
out it was customary to give instructions 
as to the kind of sites which were to be 
chosen. Presumably it would be in the 
minds of those who sent them out, and it 
seemed to him that it was of immense im- 
portance as affecting the question of town 
planning. In Auckland City and Auckland 
Harbour they had what was admittedly 
one of the loveliest spots on the earth, and 
the same remark applied to Sidney and Rio 
Janeiro. The configuration of Auckland 
was hilly, but at Christchurch it was singu- 
larly flat. As their colonial cities were 
extending so rapidly it seemed to him a 
matter of immense importance that the 
question of site should be considered. It 
was a matter of extreme importance to 
Australasia. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks 
to the readers of the papers. He remarked 
that a town planning conference was emi- 
nently practical, but they could not afford 
to neglect scholarship and study which it 
had always been the tradition of the Institute 
to encourage. 

The motion was carried, and the conference 
adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 


On Tuesday afternoon the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Neville (President of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association) 
presided in the Great Gallery, when a paper 
by Professor P. Geddes should have been 
read. Owing to the illness of Professor 
Geddes his paper on “ The Civie Survey ” 
was omitted, but a paper by M. Rey was 
read, 

Development and Extension of Towns. 

M. A. Rey (member of the Superior Council 
of Habitations, member of the Superior 
Council of Rural Property, Member Corre- 
spondent of the International Commission 

ainst Tuberculose) then read a paper on 
“The Dark Town as it is To-day—The 
Luminous Town as it shall be To-morrow,” 
of which the following is a translation of 
part :— 

The expenses of the towns are always 
getting higher. The conditions of living 
in modern cities is more often based on the 
fictitious value given to the land put to this 
continual rising of the value of the land in 
large towns. There is no excuse for the 
economical phenomena, which consists of 
augmenting the fortune of a small number 
at the expense of the health of a great number 
as the result of land speculation. The 
English cottage is a national glory for Eng- 
land. The important thing for the munici- 

alities is to keep a jealous eye on their 
and possessions and to augment them as 
much as possible. The principal factor 
of the tuberculose contagion is certainly 
the overcrowded state of certain parts of 
the cities where the lower classes live. The 
climatic conditions of each country must be 
the basis of their way of living, and specially 
of their method of building. It is a great 
mistake that is often done nowadays to 
want to apply to one’s own country imme- 
diately what one has seen done in other 
countries. The “five minutes’ system” 
in copying one’s neighbours is a theory 
against which one should energetically protest. 
It is most important to trace beforehand 
with method the plans for enlarging our 
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modern towns. The expenditures of the com- 
munity eome under the following heads :— 

1. Land occupied by public thoroughfares, 
open spaces, etc. 

2. Formation of streets, canalisations, ete. 

3. Buildings for public services. 

4. To secure hygiene and beauty in the 
different parts of the town. 

It is thus of first importance for the public 
authorities to endeavour to ameliorate the 
public health in trying to stop the speculation 
in land. By that way they will be able to 
create more open spaces around the houses 
and also render the habitations themselves 
more and more open to light and air. One 
can separate the town as follows :— 

1. The business part of the town. 

2. The industrial part of the town, 

3. The part containing the buildings for 
administration. 

4. The town where the people live. 

The exaggerated centralisation, which has 
created the large cities is a fundamental 
error. England has developed its qualities 
of energy. “One house, one family,” has 
been the motto of Great Britain, and they 
have stuck to it. A most important factor of 
beauty is the orientation given to the prin- 
cipal roads. Nobody can contest that a 
beauty of a building is enhanced by the way 
the light and the shadows will play upon it. 
In the great period of Art in the oldest of 
Asiatic or African civilisations, this law of 
the orientation of the building had never 
been forgotten. But it is not the same 
nowadays. The sun is by all scientific 
proof the great element of health and 
destroyer of microbes; it is also the great 
factor that will enhance the beauty of all 
architectural conceptions. All the great 
monuments in former centuries had been 
conceived on that principle. We can give 
as an example the Place de la Concorde in 
Paris. Its admirable buildings have all been 
conceived and studied so that the light 
should mark their beautiful outlines. No 
error has been made in that study, and the 
Piace de la Concorde has been universally 
recognised as being very near perfection. 
Let that example show us the absolute 
necessity of studying that most important 
law of light so intimately connected with 
the beauty of monuments and towns. The 
fundamental basis of town planning must be 
the orientation given to each of its separate 


_ elements. 


Some Factors in Town Planning. 

In the absence of Sir William Richmond, 
K.C.B., R.A., a paper by him was read by 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A. The 
following is taken from the paper :— 

* The idea which has prompted the initiation 
of this important movement seems to be 
fraught with possibilities endless as regards 
their practical and esthetic value. 

In our climate, well-lighted colonnades, 
glass-covered areas—not necessarily narrow 
or restricted—would be most acceptable 
for winter plaisance and summer shade, 
waenever the latter may be essential in our 
fitful and rare summers, 

Cars should be taken, I think, especially 
in London, that gardens are provided only 
with such shrubs, trees, and flowers as resist 
tie poison of a smoke-laden atmosphere. 
Any shrubs or trees whose leaves or barks 
are of a sticky nature must be avoided ; 
they invariably fail to flourish in towns or 
cities where there is much smoke and the 
poison (sulphuric acid) which it contains. 

With a view to render the air as pure and 
immune from smoke as possible, all grates 
should consume as much of the smoke of 
private fires as possible, and every encour- 
agement should be given to the manu- 
facturers of smokeless coal. Indeed, it 
might be a part of the town-planning enter- 
prise to devise, especially for the dwelling- 


houses of the poorer classes, central heating. 


stations from which warmth 


might radiate. Also the erection of cooking 
stations and cheap restaurants for the 
poorer classes, encouragement being given 
to them to club together, a system which 
v 
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would promote economy, healthy food, and 
good fellowship, so much needed among our 
poorer brethren. 

If we cure the smoke evil, gardens on house- 
tops might be possible even in our climate. 
They are not so in America, where the 
climate is both hotter and colder than 
with us. It is the dirt produced by Lon- 
don smoke which makes these impossible 
at present. 

_In other conditions, which must come 
when the absolute necessity for a change 
from dirt to cleanliness is recognised, a 
whole row of houses of the poorer classes 
might possess a large area of flat roof— 
a healthy playground for children, and be 
a source of pleasure to “ grown-ups.” But 
while things are as they are, we are bound 
to insist upon open spaces within every area 
where new town planning is adopted—and 
these are almost of more imperative need 
to the poor than to the rich. 

I cannot but think that the architect— 
who is, or will be, of course, the prime 
director of all town planning—should consult 
the sculptor and painter. Indeed, I 
think that an omission of representatives 
of the two professions from a committee 
of adviée would be a great mistake. 

Mural painting is pretty nearly certain 
to come into more general use when the 
smoke of our towns is abated. Sculpture, 
happily, is already inaugurated as in a 
measure an essential whenever a building 
is to be representative or illustrative of any 
noble purpose ; yet not nearly enough is this 
the case, partly because the sculptor is not 
taken into the confidence of the architect 
ab.initio. Wherever there is to be sculp- 
ture, the sculptor should be in consultation 
with the architect from the starting of any 
plan. The same law should apply when 
coloured decoration is in view. The 
painter should be in consultation with the 
architect from the earliest moment of plan- 
designing. 

None but accredited architects who have 

passed proper examinations which have 
fitted them to be designers and constructors 
or constructors and designers, as I would 
rather put it, should, I think, be enlisted 
in the ranks of responsible guides for the town 
planning scheme. If ignorance, bad taste- 
I say more, irresponsible men, with no 
welfare at their hearts save their own 
pockets, are admitted to guide or to partake 
in the labours to erect and maintain buildings 
which shall be as Art, of permanent honour 
to the country, we shall lapse into a state of 
things perhaps worse than the one from 
which we seek to find a definite and final 
exit. 

Care should be taken in London to provide 
against the interference in matters of art 
and taste of the Office of Works. We have 
enly to remember how disastrous the control 
of that body has been and is. 

I venture to hold the opioion that the 
scheme under consideration is a gigantic and 
splendid one, and as such is full of pitfalls 
which will have to be bridged over or de- 
stroyed before the plan is erected and becomes 
a strong, powerful, commanding edifice. 

Its success depends, in my opinion, on 
two things, the first being that none but 
responsible architects, engineers, and builders 
shall have anything to do with a final judg- 
ment; second, that upon the governing 
committee the presence of some of the leading 
sculptors and painters of the day should be 
obligatory. 

If the plan goes on, if it be exempted from 
the middleman as much as possible, if the 

ing powers of the committze elect as far as 
possible to employ young men who have 
received diplomas from various—to be 
specified—authorities, it appears to me that 
the town planning scheme will give intelli- 
gent labour to a class of students trained 
by the State, who, under the supervision 
of older and more experienced men, would 
be encouraged to work out their own ideas. 
If this can only be brought about, success, 
i think, may be confidently looked for.” 
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DISCUSSION. 
Mr. C. T. Horsfell the local authori- 
ties would not get by the amount 


of advice which was being given them. They 
ought to impress on their local authorities 
that the first conditions needed for the beauty 
of a town were also those which were essential 
for its health. When they considered that 
80 per cent. of the lived. in towns, not 
one of which had all the conditions necessary 
for health, then he said that at first they 
ought to see coor = ths 

tting town ing, which wou i 
the condicinns casntitiol <e health within the 
reach of all members of the community. 
He was quite willing to leave the considera- 
tion of other points to their architects, and 
range himself with the medical men to get 
the playground and plenty of air and light 
and some of the beauty of Nature within the 
reach of every home. 

Councillor the Rev. Dr. Walsh (Dundee) 
pointed out that the difficulty was one 
of finance, and the impossibility of 
inducing the majority of those who 
served on local bodies to look beyond 


the mere spending of a pound on the 
present day. He remar that he had 
listened with interest to the professional 


dignitaries who had addressed them at the 
morning sitting, but he asked whether the 
Universities were going to stop at that? 
Why was it there was such a divorce between 
scholars and the practical work of their 
municipalities ? He urged strongly that in 
the Town Planning Act there was an oppor- 
tunity which — to their higher 
civilisation, and if the professional people 
did not take advantage of the opportunity 
and come on to local bodies nothing would 
be done. 

Mr. F. R, Durham regretted that the 
Institution of Civil Engineers had not 
co-operated with the Institute in that 
conference, for M. Rey had brought before 
them the importance of the engineer's 
co-operation in town planning. 

Mr. P. Macnaughte. remarked that he 
represented Sir Heriot’s Trust, which was 
largely responsible for the planning of 
Edinburgh north of Princes-street. It was 
expense which stood in the way of town 
planning, and whilst they talked of squares 
and open spaces they had to remember 
that they could not get along without the 
speculative builder, and he would not build 
without a profit. The chief essential was to 
get land cheaply, and he would like to know 
how that was to be brought about. 

Sir Richard Paget considered that, from 
the architecture he saw round about, 
architects went on the assumption that. it 
never rained or blew, and that the sun never 
shone. Seeing that they had rain on most days, 
he asked whether it would not be possible to 
do away with the carved ornamentations on 
buildings, and devote the money to covering 
the pavements so that people might walk 
about and shop in comfort. As a com- 
mercial proposition it might pay for a town 
to be known as the most comfortable to get 
about in in the world. 

Mr. Morgan (Manchester) said that most 
of M. Rey’s plans would be discarded by the 
local authorities of this country. 

Mr. H. C. Ibberson remarked that it was 
not the business of the architect to say where 
the money was to be found, but he would 
point to the Hampstead Garden City to show 
that it was possible to get money. 

Dr. S. Lawrence said that what they 
wanted first were the town planning - 
tions properly explained, and then they had 
to try and obtain common sense by-laws, 
and get the right men on the town shaalan 
committees. 

The Chairman said that for six or seven 
years he had been interested in carrying out 
at Letchworth the proposals made by Mr. 
Howard some years ago, and although he 
was a sincere friend of the Town i 
Bill, and of all efforts to improve the con- 
ditions of suburban areas, yet in this way 
they would never get the same result as was 
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attempted at Letchworth, bec: ise what they 
really wanted to do was not o1!y to ieaprow 
the accommodation in towns, ut check the 
abnormal growth of such towns. He would 
like to utter jer hang| Which was that it 
was no good building houses whic 
could not afford to live in. \V),at ieee 
to do was to consider how best to provide 
for the workman the house he could afford 
to pay the rent of. Unless they were goi 
to house their working-classes on oa 
mercial basis, they would enter a ex] de sur 
from which there was no exit except the 
housing by the State of the entire population 
which was at present outside the range of 
practical politics. Moreover, when municj. 
palities and others built houses and let them 
under cost price, it meant the driving out of 
the building trade the best persons and 
leaving only the worst builders, who, by 
seamping their work or by getting irregular 
profits, were able to get a return on their 
capital. Then with regard to the price of 
land around cities, by reducing that price 
they might do harm. They wanted to get 
— to remove their works to places where 
was cheap, and in doing that they were 

ensuring conditions for the workers which 
were impossible in towns of excessive 
magnitude. 

Over another gathering in the East 
Gallery Mr. Leslie Vigers, President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, presided. 


Town Planning and Land Tenure. 


‘The first r read was by Mr. (. 
H. B. Quennell, F.R.LB.A., who dealt 
with town planning in relation to land 
tenure. In the course of his remarks, he 
said :-—~ 

The Town Planning Act offers two ways 
by which town-planning schemes can be 
carried through. The one where local 
authorities buy land and develop it them- 
selves ; the other where, after consultation 
with landowners and other interested parties, 
a town plan is prepared which is left to 
private enterprise to be carried out. Of the 
two alternatives it is safe to assume that the 
latter will be the one generally adopted, as 
being more in sympathy with English 
traditions. Suburban development, _ then, 
will proceed on much the same lines as 
before, excepting only that each detail will 
form part of an ordered scheme, bearing its 
proper relation to the whole. But the 
provision of the necessary capital and the 
details of land tenure remain unchanged 
under the Act. eee 

Now it is just these same very utilitarian 
details that have shipwrecked many a good 
scheme in the past, and it is proposed in these 
notes to recapitulate them for the benefit of 
those who may not be familiar with them. 

Much depends on the spirit in which the 
interested parties—landowners and others 
are prepared to lend their support the 
local authorities. ‘ 

Hitherto the fairly general practice has 
been to lay out each separate building estate 
as a thing apart, and with little relation, if 
any, to its surroundings, and within the 
confines of its boundaries to crowd in as many 
regulation recta building plots of the 
minimum width and depth could be 
planned to abut on its roads. !1 so doing, 
trees, levels, old hedges or landmarks were 
utterly disregarded. 

It oe become the fashion 1o use the 
speculating builder as the whipping-boy for 
the landowner, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
the damage has nearly been completed by 
the landowner before the builder turns UP 
to com the horror of the scene with 
his stock-pattern villa. 

The bullder, when he does tui" Up, takes 
up land on a building agreemen' ' 4 
mk of a much foot frontage At 


present there is little to pemet a nian to own 
a small house in the usual su arb. = 


Under what is known as the | 


i ‘csary, when 
system of land tenure it is nec rie oe 
purchasing land, to ve the ven ors Wl é 
tothesame. Todo there is t!ic necessity 
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of going back forty years, and ascertaining 
that the estate is not encumbered in ay a 
The abstract of title which is provi by 
the vendor's solicitor, and which is in reality 
a more or less lengthy précis of the deeds," 
has to be verified by com with them, 
with the added complication that they ma: 
be in several hands. All probates of wil 
must be looked into, and possibly, as well, 
certificates of births and marriages, and with 
the new deed that has to be prepared there is 
an enormous amount of unnecessary work 
that has to be repeated every time a purchaser 
comes along, assuming that estate develop- 
ment is in hand, 

The legal side of land tenure, then, must 
amount to a considerable first charge on any 
estate ; and it may be of interest to here note 
that, in the case of railways, the companies’ 
oficial advisers have generally estimated the 
cost of the preliminary negotiations and 
transfer of land to cost about 10 per cent. of 
the value of the land so acquired. 

The methods builders usually employ 
to raise capital while building by means of 
temporary and permanent mortgages, cost 
in all, with survey fees, as much as 10 per 
cent. and upwards on the loan. 

It has often been a source of wonder to the 
writer how the struggling man, considering 
the excessive costs he is put to, does manage 
to make two ends meet, 

In the worst type of development one 
cannot help feeling that the struggling man 
is wa Fic and the process seems to be that 
he is allowed to build the houses on what 
credit he may possess, plus scanty advances, 
and when the moment comes, as it speedily 
must, and he is in difficulties, foreclosure 
is promptly resorted to and the houses pass 
to the mortgagee. The wonder is that with 
such a narrow margin of safety the small 
builder ever succeeds at all. However, 
the better conditions to come may attract 
more substantial men, having some working 
capital of their own, and such being the 
case, land registration may well help. 

As to the details of land tenure, it is 
necessary to prove the title back for forty 
years. It is work for the skilled conveyancer, 
it may be very lengthy, and abstracts of title 
running into folio after folio are quite common. 
Every little detail that has happened during 
all these years must be carefully noted. This 
must be done by any builder who is contem- 
plating taking up land for development, 
and it must be done all over again by each of 
his subsequent purchasers if they wish to 
enjoy any security under this system, or to be 
ina position to re-sell with advantage. That 
‘uch a system exists amounts to an anomaly, 
because we have at the same time an ex- 
tremely efficient system of land registration 
in England. The only explanation that can 
C given as to why land registration has not 
come entirely general is that we are an 
*xtremely law-abiding people, having great 
respect for our lawmakers and lawyers, and 
that as the latter are, taken as a whole, 
distinct ly antagonistic to land registration, 
we have the common occurrence of clients 
buying land which has been registered with 
a absolute title, and so guaranteed by the 
“tate, being advised by their lawyers that 
wach 4 system is unsound, and consequently 
cing put to all the trouble and inconvenience 
and delay of proving the title again. 

_ Land 1 gistry may be summarised briefly 
as the giving by the State of an absolute title, 


or @ possessory or leasehold one, as the case 
— be and the oecasion requires. 
th is doing the work once for all, and 
though ‘rors may ereep in, there is no more 
th ngs ®, | as much, as in the work done by 
- private conveyancer. 
ult Geng i appears to work well under 
en: a ing conditions as the cities with 
0 


Kote i-planning schemes, the enormous 
: Sricultural estates of the interior, contrasted 
Pos ‘ith the minute subdivisions of the 
thineland vineyards. 
wins the question of the provision of 
ae a ; ‘or the purchaser, the same argument 
of vic \lvanced as from the builder's point 

‘ew. Bankers look much more favour- 
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ably at advancing overdrafts and the like on 
the security of a land certificate, which can 
be readily verified at the Land Registry, 
: mans ea he and on which the 
can themselves place a caution tha 

has been pivanaed. aloes 

Another most interesting development in 
buying houses is that wherein life insurance 
is made part of the transaction, and this 
method so ay to be very suitable and likely 
to be helpful for small properties. 

The details, then, by which the Town 
Planning Act can be assisted in its working 
here in England may be summarised as— 

(1) By the landowner awakening to his 
responsibilities and helping the Act 
forward by being prepared to fall in 
with the details of the town plan. 

(2) Simplification of land transfer by the 
abolition of the private deed system 
in favour of land registration, which 
has already had its trial and has 
worked well. 

(3),The reduction of costs which may be 
expected from the foregoing, and the 
more general sense of security that 
will be consequently engendered. 


Growth of Legal Control Over Town 
Development in England. 


Mr. H. Chaloner Dowdall, M.A.. of 
the Northern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, 
followed with a paper on “ The Growth of 
Legal Control over Town Development in 
England, Together with Observations on the 
Expense Incurred by Local Authorities in 
Carrying Out a Scheme Under the Town 
Planning Act.” He said in the course of his 
remarks : — 

There are three ways in which the State 
may control action within its territory : 

First, the State may establish conditions 
of general application and rely on the action 
of individuals acting within those conditions 
to produce results beneficial to the State. 
This may be called the common-law method. 

Secondly, the State may confer on local 
authorities power to lay down conditions of 
local application, or power to acquire and 
control property within their locality. This 
may be called the local government method. 

Thirdly, the State may itself lay down 
conditions of local application, or may itself 
acquire and control property. This may 
be called the method of direct State control. 

Each of these methods, either singly or 
in combination, operates in the sphere of 
land development in which town planning 
occupies an increasingly important position. 

The earliest system of land development 
with which we are concerned is that which 
was introduced and matured by feudalism, 
namely, the common-law system, which 
governed all land development in England 
until the middle of the XVIIIth century, 
and which still remains in force, subject 
only to those statutory limitations which have 
been introduced since that time. 

It is impossible to deny that much of the 
land of this country, both urban and rural, 
has been and is being admirably developed 
under this system. A country gentleman 
of the XVIIIth century often bestowed 
as much interest and intelligence in the 
development of his estate as a great manu- 
facturer does on his factory to-day; and 
the squares, terraces, and semi-public parks 
of London and the provincial towns are in 
many cases achievements which command 
admiration. More recent developments of 
unfettered enterprise are of even greater 
interest—-model factories, model villages, 
garden cities, and the like are rising up in 
every part of the country. 

In the XVIIIth century, under the stress 
of growing manufacturing industry, the 
common-law system was felt to be inade- 
quate. Villages grew into towns, traffic 
increased, and accommodation had to be 
found for a fast-multiplying population ; 
landlords in urban districts, desiring the 
fullest return from their land, often built 
houses closely packed ther, without 
proper ventilation, accomm ation, or access ; 
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the roads in bad weather became almost 
impassable. 

1e XVIIIth century even in England 
was not great at representative institutions, 
but the Parliament of that time thoroughly 
understood trusts and Private Bills, and the 
remedy was sought through those means. 
A vast number of Improvement Acts and 
Turnpike Acts and Canal Acts were passed 
whereby a corresponding number of bodies 
of commissioners or trustees were authorised 
in each instance to execute the trusts 
specifically reposed in them. 

Public improvements are still often 
effected under powers conferred by the 
local Acts which every year pass through 
Parliament, but by the time that the Towns 
Improvement Clauses Act was passed in 
1847 one may say that the great period of 
special Improvement Acts promoted for 
each particular locality was drawing to a 
close ; for the Reform Act of 1832 had been 
followed by the Poor Law Act of 1834 and 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, 
and the principle of carrying on local govern- 
ment by some uniform scheme of popularly 
elected representative bodies was now 
admitted. 

In 1848 was passed the first Public Health 
Act, and by that of 1872 every municipal 
borough, local board district, and Improve- 
ment Act area vas constituted an Urban 
Sanitary District, and similar powers were 
conferred on town councils, local boards, 
and improvement commissioners. These 
powers were more clearly, defined and 
consolidated by the Public Health Act of 
1875, and extended in regard to matters 
with which we are here concerned by Acts 
of 1888 and 1907. By the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1894 a uniform type of more 
popularly elected urban district council was 
substituted for the local boards of health and 
improvement commissioners. 

And now, having very briefly sketched 
the growth of local governing bodies previous 
to 1909, a word must be said in conclusion 
as to the nature of the Town Planning Act 
of that year. 

The Town Planning Act relates to land 
in course of development or likely to be used 
for building, and in certain cases to land 
adjacent thereto, whether already built upon | 
or vacant, and it introduces a new and 
ingenious method of procedure ; the effect 
of a “scheme” approved under the Act 
is that of a Private Act of Parliament, but 
the “procedure regulations,’ which take 
the place of standing orders in Private Bill 
or Provisional Order procedure, are specially 
adapted to the requirements of the case ; 


. the central criticism and control, instead of 


being exercised by a committee of either 
House or by Parliament itself, will be exer- 
cised by an expert department of the Local 
Government Board, Parliament only reserv- 
ing to itself a right of veto in certain circum- 
stances. The local authority also, which 
for this purpose may be either a Rural 
or Urban or Borough Council, or a combi- 
nation of them, appears, either spontaneously 
or possibly under compulsion, as promoter 
of the scheme and as responsible for its 
execution. The Act, in short, gives to the 
Local Government Board a perfectly general 
power to make local Acts of Parliament, 
called “‘ schemes,’ with reference to streets, 
roads, and other ways, including stopping-up 
or diversion of highways ; buildings, struc- 
tures, and erections; sewerage, lighting, 
water supply, ancillary works, extinction 
and variation of private easements, and all 
incidental wers. The only limitations 
on this legislative power vested in the Local 
Government Board are, first, that if anyone 
interested gives notice of objection to any 
scheme, or if the scheme suspends any 
enactment of a public general statute, then 
either House of Parliament may within a 
limited time exercise a veto ; and, secondly, 
any person injuriously affected must be 
compensated. 

This short account of the nature of the 
Town Planning Act would be incomplete 


without some reference to the Development 
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Act of the same year, the road-improvement 
clauses in which establish under the Treasury 
a Road Board, with power to construct and 
maintain new roads or to subsidise the con- 
struction or improvement of roads, princi- 
pally in rural districts, to which the powers 
of Urban District and Borough Councils 
do not apply. 

The Development Act gives the Road 
Board power to compulsorily acquire land 
for the construction of new roads, and also 
to acquire land some 220 yds. on either side 
of the new roads, the arbitrator for compen- 
sation in such cases being appointed by the 
Lord Chief Justice and the general control 
kept in the hands of the Treasury. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. E. T. Hall, Chairman of the Governors 
of Dulwich College Estate, deprecated the 
buying of land to make as much as possible 
out of it as one would do with nuts or sugar. 
That sort of thing brought discredit on 
land-owning. Builders should be required 
to provide fresh air facilities. 

Several speakers pointed out that in some 
cases no compensation would be paid under 
the Town Planning Act. 

The Chairman expressed satisfaction with 
the Act, as it would enable individual owners 
to force schemes on municipalities through 
the Local Government Board. He referred 
to a case at Croydon, where for three years 
he had been endeavouring to get a scheme 
adopted, but had failed because the properties 
were in the districts of three local authorities, 
and it was impossible to get all three in the 
same mind at one and the same time. 

During the day some of the members of 
the Conference paid visits to Letchworth 
Garden City, Hatfield House, and Hampton 
Court Palace. 


Visit to Hatfield. 

A large number of the members of the 
Town Planning Conference visited Hatfield 
in the afternoon for the purpose of viewing 
Hatfield House, which was by the courtesy 
of Lord Salisbury thown open to the 
members. Hatfield House is too well known 
to [need any lengthy comment. Originally 
a royal residence, King James L exchanged 
the estate for Theobalds, near Cheshunt, 
the residence of Sir Robert Cecil, who 
erected the present magnificent example 
of Jacobean domestic architecture during 
the first decade of the XVIIth century. 
Afterwards the party were entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Speaight at Morton 
House; and an opportunity was afforded 
them of inspecting the work of restoration 
which has just been carried out to the 
property under the supervision of Mr. A. 
Winter Rose, architect. Morton House is 
a small but interesting example of domestic 
architecture, chiefly of the Queen Anne 
period, which practically adjoins old Hatfield 
Palace, which was built by Bishop Morton 
in the reign of Edward IV., and after 
whom it derives its name. The entrance 
hall rises to the roof, and has a gallery 
around it on the first floor level. Duri 
the work of restoration an ancient oak roof, 
which is probably of a much earlier date 
than the other parts of the house, was 
discovered beneath the lath and plaster, 
and several coins of the reign of James I. 
also were found. Over the hall mantelpiece 
Morton’s Arms surmount an_ interesting 
plan of Hatfield, or of Bishop’s Hatfield, 
as it was formerly known, and the plan also 
shows the ground plan of Morton’s Palace, 
from which it is seen that only a small portion 
of the old building now exists, The parlour, 
dining-room, and library open en suite, 
and are entirely panelled. 

An exhibition of lantern slides of town 
plans, etc., was held in the Great Gallery 
in the evening. 

WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., presided over 
the morning sitting in the Great Gallery, 
on Wednesday, and Mr. A. Keen, F.R.I.B.A.. 
acted as Secretary. 
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Town Planning and the Preservation of 
Ancient Features. 

Professor G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., Hon. 
A.R.LB.A., first read a on this subject. 
He said the aim he in view was the 
reinforcement, by arguments suited to the 
occasion, of the old principle that in the 
laying-out and alteration of our towns 
utilitarian considerations should not over- 
ride the claims of beauty and of historic 
association ; that zeal for city improvement 
and extension should be tempered with a 
conservative care for older monuments, and 
for those natural features which give indi- 
viduality and charm to civic and suburban 
sites. The phrase in the title, “ The Pre- 
servation of Ancient Features,” is intended to 
include the natural beauties of the situation 
or surroundings of an inhabited place, as well 
as its older buildings that possess wsthetic 
or historical value. With the speculative 
builder we need hardly concern ourselves 
here, for this Conference should certainly 
result in limiting to a great extent his p6wers 
for evil. 

More attention must be directed to that 


prominent in our time, the p ve 
municipal administrator, who Mccata aul 


quated methods and appeals for the votes of 
the urban elector from his platform of 
* efficiency.” 

It was hinted above that even the enlight- 
ened town-planning enthusiast needs some 
watching. The * clean slate” has a fascina- 
tion for many people, especially for the 
capable administrator dominated by a 
theory. The civic reformer in every age has 
been disposed to sigh for the “‘ clean slate ”’ ; 
but these reformers must not be impatient, 
and must remind themselves that the tablets 
on which they draw out their scientific 
schemes are not foursquare, but of infinite 
variety in contour, and that the surface of 
them is already deeply bitten with lines 
ploughed out by the comings and goings of 
many generations. For cities are not ony 
made, but grow. Furthermore, the growth 
is conditioned not only by physical but by 
human environment, and is closely dependent 
on history. 

If we ask, Are these things to count for 
nothing ? there can be but one answer. 
Every responsible person who is dealing with 
the subject-matter of this Conference will 
acknowledge that the historic past has the 
very strongest claims on the reverent atten- 
tion of the present; but here again the 
danger is that considerations recognised in 
principle may in practice be crowded out 
through the clamorous insistence of hygienic, 
artistic, and economic claims. 

The increasing evidence of the solicitude 
of the British Government for the safe- 
guarding of this portion of the national 
assets is an encouraging feature of our time. 
The policy that established the recent Royal 
Commissions in the three parts of Great 
Britain for the survey of these ancient 
monuments with a view to their preservation. 
is of the happiest omen for the future. It is 
novel for a general Act of the British Legisla- 
ture to throw the egis of the law round the 
beautiful objects of Nature as well as those 
of Art. It should be pointed out that our 
Government is in this following the example 
of some of the more enlightened administra- 
tions of the Continent, notably those of 
France and Prussia. 

_ The recognition by our own Government 
in the recent Town Planning Act of the 
national importance of this preservation of 
ancient features carries with it a logical 
consequence, It is obvious that there will 
now rest upon all the various departments 
of the British public service, concerned in 
building or pulling down, the obligation to 
assist in a loyal spirit in ing out in 
matters of detail the expressed policy of the 
administration. Hitherto our Government 
departments, acting in matters of detail 
through their subordinate officials, have, as 
a rule, appeared indifferent to these con- 
siderations of beauty and of historic interest. 
It must. however, at once be added that in 
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many of these departments th 

responsible officials have Rhea i liteie ee 

of their duties, and, when directly appealed 
, have vetoed threatened acis of ns tm 


e follo pear to be the practi 

eee . . ; act 
bilities thie situation. Now thet te 
h Government is in 2 measure com. 


mitted to ibility in these matters ; 
would be of the utmost value for the foto 


if it were made a part of the public duty of 
inspectors and other officials of the same 
ade, who have local know ledge of the 
Totals operations under the vari 
departments, to report especially ie os 
relation of such operations to the amenity 
of the district they affect. It would then be 
left for the higher and more responsible 
officials to consider possible modifications 
of the scheme in question, with a view to 
mbagr ions Now that our administration 
as followed in its legislation the present 
practice in these respects of the most 
enlightened European peoples, it would not 
be unreasonable if this Congress were to 
appeal to our rulers to advance a little 
farther in the same direction, and issue those 
directions to subordinates which are such 
encouraging features of Continental practice, 
One practical object which is here in view 
is the devising of means by which alterations 
and improvements in our towns may be 
carried out without the disastrous demoli- 
tions of fine old buildings or the obliteration 
of the characteristic natural features of a site 
The arrangement of new streets and spaces 
in accordance with the configuration of a 
site, so that natural indications are followed 
out in Art, is so obviously right that one 
would apologise for mentioning it were it not 
for the glaring contraventions of the principle 
in certain modern towns, This does not 
mean that artificial lines of communication 
are never to be allowed. It is, on the other 
hand, a most grievous mistake, always as 
regards Art and often as regards economic: 
and hygiene, when the configuration of a 
site is completely altered by huge structures 
of utility or of display. In Edinburgh the 
running of solid causeways rather than light 
bridges across the low-lying valleys has had 
the effect of cutting off communication 
between the upper and lower levels and of 
thrusting the latter down into squalor. The 
cities of the well-to-do and of the poor are 
in this way sharply sundered, with the worst 
possible social and economic effects. = 
The demolition of ancient monuments 0 
the interests of urban extension and improve- 
ment is the last, but the most important, 
gg with which this paper is concerned. 
ts importance resides specially in the fact 
that in this department whatever is done 
irrevocable. If in planning out a nev 
quarter of a city a mistake be made, it 8 
generally possible later on in some measur 
to correct it; but when a fine architectural 
monument of the past is destroyed or mut 
lated it is gone for ever. 
It is possible that one permanent result : 
this Congress may be the establishment 0 
a committees to carry out its objects 
and if this prove to be the case it might a 
practicable for one of these committees 
undertake the very useful post of adviser 
those in trouble about their ancient mont 
ments, giving them information 4s 
they could best obtain the sort o P 
fessional assistance they require. 
Cities of the Present. 


Mr. Chas. Mulford Robinson. Rochen 
N.Y., U.S.A... read a paper on * Cities of the 
Present as Representative © ° [ a 
Period in Urban Developmen the 
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or was it industrially productive. To be 
pe’ it was a sturdy young fighter, against 
foes of its kind; often it mischievously madg 
a noise in the world ; rally, too, it was 
light-hearted. It was, im truth, a real child- 
city, playing well, fighting well, and, when 
tired, sleeping well. Indeed, like a child, it 
was prettiest and most pict ue when it 
lay asleep. Here and there we discover yet 
one of the number that has not wakened, 
and we steal up to it on tiptoe to gaze at the 
jittle sleeper and sigh for civilisation’s. child- 
hood—for the care-free days of urban short 
frocks and tousled curls, Playing and sleep- 
ing were the occupations of the community. 
Now few can work for themselves. Labour 
is become the community interest, and the 
fighting, playing, and sleeping are only 
individual or neighbourhood concerns. 

So the towns of to-day may be fancied as 
of long legs and arms, with hair slicked 
down and faces grown sad and serious. They 
have become poor fighters but great workers ; 
their sleep is fitful and restless. They are 
the embodiment of a  wealth-producing 
energy, and they have lost the joy of life. 


| Their frames are not fully developed for the 


work they try to do. 

The city of the present is the town of the 
past, sometimes grown in size, but not 
adjusted to new conditions. Let us take as 
illustration one very simple, though very 
important, matter that is within the memory 
of us all. Not in the picturesque medizval 
city only, but in the city of our own remem- 
brance, it was necessary that the workman 
live near his work. That necessity is 
passing, 

Nowadays architects and lawyers may 

have their office in the city and their home in 
the outskirts; merchant and banker and 
broker may sleep in the country though their 
labour is in town; in multitudes the more 
progressive clerks and salesmen and their 
families occupy the long rows of detached 
and semi-detached dwellings that make up 
the outer residence zones of cities. Thou- 
sands of men, to be sure, still go to bed over 
their shops, still sleep within call of the 
factory whistle; but other thousands, in a 
throng that grows with astonishing rapidity, 
considering how radical the domestic upheaval 
involved, now have daily change of scene and 
alr, entering at nightfall into a peace which 
industry and commerce may not molest. 
_ Obviously this is a social readjustment of 
incalculable value. But it has expressed 
itself very inadequately on the city plan. 
Though business sections and home sections 
have become divoreed, and consequently 
mere: developed entirely different traffic 
“{uirements, yet, generally speaking, the 
street plan has a mA 

Adequate recognition would involve two 
groups of changes, and these, when made, or 
if made, must definitely differentiate the city 
of the present from the medisval town, and 
ven from the city of the last century. These 
changes would be, first, the provision of long, 
Straight, broad radial highways of easy 
gradient. Such thoroughfares, shortening 
hare and distance to the outer zones, would 
i the daily ebb and flow of travel, 
"ey ang increase the area available for 
ee tees, Second, the changes would 
pe ily re-arrangement of minor streets, 

Justing them to the needs of the sections 
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street 100 ft. wide a 60-ft. roadway, etc. 
For example, as to the other aspect of the 
matter one may turn to the city of Wash- 
ington, which we like to think of as so admir- 
ably planned. There a law requires that all 
new streets shall be not less than 90 ft. in 
width. 

Consider the economic loss involved in 
such “mechanical standardising ’—an evil 
of which the United States has no monopoly. 
In fact, Mr. Olmsted, summarising bis 
observations on a city-planning trip in 
Europe some months ago, remarked that 
such standardising was to be found “in not a 
few quarters of European towns, perhaps 
most noticeably in England.’ 

The economic loss that results is of two 
kinds, and it is all reflected in the rent. In 
part this loss is represented by the actual 
municipal outlay for the paving and main- 
tenance of the unnecessary street-space ; 
and in part it is represented by the increase 

_in rent traceable to the amount of building 
land taken out of the market in order to 
supply the needless street-space. 

Asthetically, streets gain nothing by exces- 
sive width. The grass and flowers, and air 
and light, can still be had. Assuming that 
it is our right to force them on the com- 
munity, we still could narrow any distinc- 
tively secondary street to such proportions 
only as the traffic really, all things con- 
sidered, needs. For this would lengthen the 
abutting lots, and we might then establish a 
building line in front of which no structure 
on a given street, or portion of street, should 
project. If the community still felt the 
need of forehandedness, it could secure an 
easement over those restricted spaces; the 
desired amenities would become attributes 
of the home rather than of the street, and 
better so. 

Childhood is very dear and picturesque ; 
but it passes at last in all our human institu- 
tions. Of these none is so complex as a city, 
and for none is absolute efficiency and 
adaptation to function so important. To 
plan streets on a system devised to meet the 
needs of an outgrown age is to impair their 
efficiency and to cause an economic waste 
which bears heavily indeed upon us all, and 
cruelly upon the poor. 

In the ideal city of the future the system 
surely will not persist. Already there are 
numberless instances of its breaking down. 
and so fundamental is the planning of the 
streets that no other merits of the modern 
city can atone for shortcomings there. To 
our lost urban childhood, the streets of the 
little city of long ago were better adapted 
than are most streets now to our lately- 
attained and strenuous urban manhood. 
We need to recognise the modernness of the 
problem, and to approach it with unpre- 

judiced fresdom and common sense. 
Rules and Regulations of the City of Paris 
as to Architecture. 

A paper entitled “ Notes on the Rules and 
Regulations of the City of Paris Relative 
to Architecture” was read by Mr Louis 
Bonnier, Architecte-voyer-en-chef de la 
Ville de Paris, Président de la Société des 
Architectes diplémés par le Gouvernement. 
He said it would undoubtedly be a matter of 
considerable interest to inquire into the real 
causes, apparent or otherwise, which have 
at various times induced the Government 
authorities to impose upon architects in Paris 
certain rules and regulations, and to ascertain 
on what grounds they were made. He had 
been asked to read a short paper on the 
thirty-one by-laws or ordinances which 

te questions of architecture in Paris, 
and he proceeded to explain them. In order to 
sum up, it would be sufficient to state that 
two-thirds of the architectural servitudes in 


‘Paris ‘have nearly all been complied with, 


and that the abandonment of the others is 
the work of previous periods, if not of the 
originators themselves. They have experi- 
enced the fate of so many other marvels 
which are so plentiful in is, and which 
yg and feck of artistic sense have put 
own to the imperative demands of the 
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unavoidable evolution of cities. Fortunately 
for some years past, and under the influence 
of artists and archeologists, public opinion 
has rebelled against these destructions, mostly 
unwarranted, and a healthy reaction is now 
tending to bring the authorities back to a 
sense of respect for the artistic creations of 
the past. Paris is making, and will continue 
to make, strenuous efforts in the direction of 
such a renovation. Patiently it will endea- 
vour to reconcile the desire to preserve its 
beauties with the equally imperative require- 
ments of hygiene and modern traffic. This 
is feasible and even easy. In any case, it is 
necessary, and no one doubts that Paris will 
have learnt some valuable lessons from the 
work undertaken by the Conference. 


Cause and Effect in the Modern City. 

Mr. H. Y. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., then 
read a paper entitled “Cause and Effect 
in the Modern City,” from which we take the 
following :— 

“The causes influencing the outward 
aspect of the city are of the widest imaginable 
range, embracing the whole life of man, 
and it is hardly possible to conceive any 
factors, whether physical, psychological, 
racial, or social, that do not act and are not 
themselves reacted on by the structural 
environment of the community. 

To state the matter more fully, we have 
the large factories and warehouses grouping 
themselves along first the river, for the 
sake of water power and transport, and 
subsequently the canals and _ railways 
when water power became unimportant 
and transport the main requirement. 

We have the original city gradually taken 
up by commerce and exchange, the resi- 
dential districts filling up by degrees the 
spaces between the star points composed 
of mills or factories, and the retail traders 
following along the main radial arteries. 
The most attractive district will naturally 
be selected by the wealthy, and the others 
will secure occupants on a basis of necessity 
or convenience. 

The governing or official centre will, 
unless firmly fixed by tradition, slip into a 
position between the commercial centre and 
the wealthy quarters, while the leading places 
of entertainment will gravitate in the same 
direction. 

There is, by the way, one factor that, 
dating from the remote past, still operates 
at the present time, to which we may devote 
just a moment's attention. Explanations 
of the tendency towards the formation of 
a ‘* West-end,” so clearly marked in almost 
every city (where the natutal formation 
of the site does not forbid it), have been 
frequently attempted ; the most usual is to 
regard it as a question of the prevailing wind, 
a solution which I have always felt to be 
doubtful. My own conclusion is that, the 
time of leisure and recreation coming towards 
the latter end of the day, man naturally 
turns his steps towards the brightness of the 
evening sky. Try the experiment; place 
yourself at four or five o'clock where the 
conditions in all directions are fairly similar 
without any preconceived intention, and see 
which way you feel naturally inclined to 
move. Will it not be westward ? 

To resume our inquiry into the causes 
influencing cities as they are. Having 
maintained that these are not mainly 
economic, it may appear: inconsistent to 
admit that the general distribution of the 
city is chiefly determined on economic 

unds. But one may admit it and yet 
deny that this general distribution bears the 
more important part in the impression 
received. For it needs investigation to 
grasp it, while the character of the buildings, 
their local massing, and arrangements are 
obvious to the casual observer. I¢ is in these 
cases that the ideals come into play. 

Thus the British convention for a church 
or a house differs far more from the French 
or the Italian than the merely material 
requirements demand, these differences being 
symbols of similar ones in the conventions 
of life. National character and national 
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ideals are the paramount influences, arising 
out of climatic demands and historic tra- 
ditions. 

Thus we find the English house designed to 
stand a more boisterous climate than the 
French ; but the English house in a sheltered 
position remains English, and the French, 
however exposed, will be French. 

More important is it to take the broad 
differences in the manner in which two 
nations would approach the problem of 
erecting an important public building— 
say, a Law Courts, a case in which the very 
name starts us on our way, when we compare 
it with the title Palais de Justice; ours, 
short and businesslike, suggests the aim 
of fulfilling the practical requirements in 
a convenient and economical fashion, while 
the other hints at the first necessity of 
creating a mental impression of the dignity 
and paramount force of the law. The 
building abroad would not be wedged in 
between a congeries of narrow streets that 
it might be conveniently near the established 
quarters of the lawyers, nor would the 
designer be at pains to make the traffic lines 
in the building as short and direct as possible ; 
indeed, we find a spacious carelessness as 
to the number of steps to be taken between 
the various rooms, suggesting the intention 
that time is well spent in passing from hall 
to hall and through vestibule, corridor, 
and staircase, if by this means the majestic 
dignity of the building may penetrate and 
impress itself on the mind. The varying 
importance attached to emotional influences 
of one kind or another must be regarded as 
one of the causes making for difference in 
the character of the city among the nation 
and even in different districts. 

Is it not an almost invariable rule that 
the Anglican Church shall build in some 
form of Gothic? Again, how would it 
appeal to the householder if his garden were 
left unfenced, as in the United States ? 
Even the garden city community compro- 
mises with posts and chains ; while half our 
building by-laws are based on no real 
necessity, but on traditional ideals. 

As to the house itself, probably nothing 
determines the general character of the 
city so much as the dwelling unit. 

The Englishman's notion for a house 
“all his own” does more to fix on us the 
type of our city than any other considera- 
tion. This is obviously not a matter of 
economics, but one of ideals; the feeling of 
privacy and of a certain dignity as house 
holder, mixed perhaps with other less 
admirable motives, turns the scale in favour 
of methods that may not be more con- 
venient and economical. 

There are other qualities in our country- 
men that cannot be regarded with so 
much equanimity, and which we can only 
stigmatise as inimical to the best develop- 
ments of civic design. 

In the main they arise from an unfortunate 
tendency to specialise in interests rather 
that to take a broad view of life as a whole. 
One thinks of nothing but commerce ; 
another devotes himself to sport; while 
a third regards the arts :s only to be taken 
note of at recognised times and seasons, 
if at all. The latter will perhaps fill the 


house with interesting pictures, his gardens’ 


with carefully selected flowers, or maybe 
he will go, with mind attuned to appreciation 
and criticism, to a pageant or play; but he 
will pay no more attention than the trader 
or the sportsman to the aspect of the streets 
through which he passes. Until national 
feeling is awakened in these respects, and 
we realise that our art is not a thing to be 
taken in specified doses at specified times, 
the ideal of the city as a thing of beauty in 
all the aspects of street, square, and park 
will receive but poor support from the 
general public. 
DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J. A. Brodie (Liverpool) confessed to 
being a little disappointed at the tone of the 
first two papers, and he thought the subject 
deserved a little larger treatment than it had 
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received at the hands of the authors. He 
felt, however, that they would all feel the 
better for Mr. Lanchester’s paper, for the 
author had pointed out quite a number of 
ways in which the surv and the repre- 
sentatives of the local authority could and 
ought to consider matters of beauty. The 
first thing which he looked at as an engineer 
was the main lines of communication from 
the central parts of the city to the outskirts, 
and he might give a few illustrations from 
Liverpool. During the past twelve years 
pag spent about 1,250,000. on widening 
and strengthening the main thoroughfares, 
and it was safe to say that four-fifths of that 
money ought never to have been needed to 
be spent had there heen intelligent town- 
planning at an early enough date. He had 
recently been constructing several miles of 
wide roads in the outskirts. The cost to the 
local authority where the road went through 
unbuilt upon land averaged about 7,000/, 
a mile, but when they came near the centre of 
the town, where the land had been built upon, 
the cost was 70,0001. per mile ; while at about 
a mile from the centre of the city the cost 
would be 35,0002. a mile. He mentioned 
that to show that wide roads would become a 
matter of more and more importance in the 
future. He entirely supported Mr. Lanchester 
in his remarks about the position of parks 
as shown on his diagram. They must have 
parks if they would have healthy children 
brought up in towns, and he thought this 
was of greater importance than art. At all 
events, if they had no children art would 
disappear. 

Mr. T. Adams (Town Planning Department 
of the Local Government Board) said he 
thought it was one of the functions of the 
Conference to show local authorities why 
they shuld be introduced into the matter of 
town jlanning. They should assert their 
posit «n as architects, and show the par- 


ticula: lines on which they as a profession | 


founded their right to take part in the plan- 
nin: «f towns. He had lately visited Sweden 
an! Germany, and had come rather to the 
conclusion that the high tenement system of 
block dwellings had as much to do with the 
making of ‘ile roads as wide 1oads had to do 
in the development of the tenement system. 
One was complimentary to the other. In 
Berlin they found that the necessity of 
making wide roads almost compelled the 
authority, plus the builder and plus the 
owner, to erect these high tenement dwell- 
ing; in order that the cost of the road should 
be borne by a certain number of yards, and 
that the rent arising from each yard of 
frontage should be sufficient to pay for the 
cost of the roads. Therefore he thought 
that wide and narrow roads should be made 
as the position required. Under the Town 
Planning Act, where they wanted to make a 
road of abnormal vidth they were able to 
arrange with the landowner to allow other 
roads of less width; and so one balanced the 
other, and there was no question of compensa 
tion. The lines on which the Act had heen 
framed were those of co-operation between 
the local au’horities and owners. and thev 
could call the whole of the owners together 
in conference and settle what could on daee 
Dr. Hegemann (Berlin) agreed that in 
Berlin the result of the too wide and too 
well-paved roads had resulted in the high 
tenement buildings. He thought the radial 
roads shown on Mr. Lanchester’s diagram 
would give a city fresh air and also give 
facilities for people getting to other areas. 
As to M. Bonnier’s paper and his references 
to the Rue de Rivoli and the Place Venddme, 


and the putting up of signboards, he would — 


like to know to what extent he thought the 
people of Paris would protect their own 
beauties, because he had heard on the 
Continent that the whole city of Paris would 
rise in revolution if a signboard was placed 
in the Place Vendéme. 

Colonel Plunkett considered that the matter 
of radiating parks shown by Mr. Lanchester 
ought to be very much more attended to. 
What Mr. Lanchester had put to them was 
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that the seeking of beauty in th oir tow 
suburbs was rs. no means Sppondaaes nd 
of economy. They all knew of "sap 
where, in attempting to say sien “a 
natural amenities had been destroyed ve 
the owner or builder of property ahterea 

i ards 
found that he could not let it. On the oth 
hand, they all knew of towns where trade had 
enormously increased simply because people 
had preserved the beauty of the place : such 
~ a as the Pantiles at Tunbridge 

ells. 

Mr. Hall Blyth (Edinburgh) said he was 
one of the chief sinners referred to by \y 
Baldwin Brown in condemning the Auld Ris 
of Ayr. That bridge was not really useful 
or artistic, or beautiful, but had simply been 
etagetse because of the wonderful love of 
1is_fellow-countrymen for Robert Burns, 
who wrote a poem about the old bridge, 
But the preserved bridge was not the bridge 
Burns wrote about. The arch on the north 
side of the river was washed away years ago, 
and the present bridge was only fitted for 
foot passengers, and the arches were all out 
of line. What. the people really wanted, 
and what any real town planner would have 
required, was a useful bridge suitable for all 
kinds of traffic. 

Mr. E. P. Warren thought they must 
avoid sentimentality in dealing with this 
matter. They wanted in their schools to 
inculeate in the minds of the children som 
idea of the value of architecture, and also 
teach people that there could be no real 
comfort in a town without comfort for the 
eves, 

“Mr. A. E. Collins (Norwich) remarked that 
they were putting the suggestion of Mr. 
Warren in practice at Norwich, and had 
circulated a description of the city walls in 
the schools. 

Mr. F. 8. Baker (Toronto) said he was 
much interested in Mr. Lanchester’s remarks 
about the tendency of English people to tum 
westwards, and it occurred to him it 
would be a good thing for Canada if that was 
so. “Town planning was raising considerable 
attention in Canada, although _ they 
approached it from rather a different point 
of view, as their cities were new. In Western 
Winnipeg at present there were 200 cities 
in their infancy, and who could say what they 
would be in a hundred years’ time ? 

Sir Aston Webb said he thought the archi- 
tect’s share in town planning schemes should 
be a large one. They all knew that Wren 
laid out London on a scheme which, unfortu- 
nately, was not carried out, and it was @ 
matter for regret that London was not bid 
out as then proposed. With regard to re 
retention of the churches in the Strand, 
which had been referred to by Mr. Baldwin 
Brown, that was a matter in which they, : 
architects, were able to take their eae 

; ; time 
be rate qe oneaghans: When 

e desirability of preserving pang 
it was proposed to take Kingsway eget 
St. Mary le Strand it was pointed out 0 
that was not the view the church was on re 
to present, and an alteration we ont of 
consequence to the great advantage 
that fine scheme. Another fact ot wad 
sort was the wonderful fact tha bagext us 
end of the XVIIIth century in the tou a 
times in Paris the artists of ‘'° . ra 
continuously and prepared © plan - Se 
beautification of Paris, and yaeiliet 
Haussmann carried out the mils" 
scheuis-whteh made Paris the admiration © 
the world he referred to this «em se of 
had ecg ype amoee by the | mwa . 
Artists, and anyone could see ‘i. 
how largely the alate influenc’: the ox or 
cent lay out which eventually (1m? i 
These were good reasons \ * nception 0 
should be consulted in the ei" I that in 
ve of this sort. = oe “what they 
these town planning Ew not 
were apt to think the real thine W ebony 
so real as the ideal. Seen UNE. al, 
temporal, and unseen things “°'° sehen 
and that. was so with regan! "id be 
for town planning, because they 
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preserved if they were beautiful and pulled 
down if they were ugly. Therefore the 
must pay as much attention as they could, 
and all the public authorities should pay 
attention first of all to the ideal scheme and 
be perfectly certain that when the ideal and 
imaginary scheme had been prepared it could 
be worked out without difficulty and to the 
improvement of the utilitarian side of the 
question. 

[We shall continue our Report next week. } 





il ala 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


king Edward Memorial, Liverpool. 

Sir,-l think it is only fair to Mr. 
Gesecomb John to point out that in his scheme 
for placing the Liverpeol memoria] to the 
late King at the southern end of St. George’s 
Hall, as far as the subsidiary flights of steps 
are concerned, there is evidence that they 
were one actually erected, but, one may 
presume, removed on more mature considera. 
tion. A number of schemes exist for the base 
of the building and the plateau round it, 
showing that its present state was not reached 
hy Cockerell save after much thought and 
labour. There is some consolation, indeed, in 
finding that the work of the great masters 
did not always spring from their heads com- 
plete at every point, but, like our own, was 
sometimes the result of worry and tribulation. 

C. H. Retry. 





Regent-street. 

“1,—In the article which appeared in your 
journal on October 1, my desire to emphasise 
the need for architectural control perhaps led 
me tco hastily to assume that this control 
was not being exercised in the rebuilding 
ot Regent-street. 

The present condition of the street gives 
that impression, but I have since most 
kindly been informed by those in authority 
chat architectural control is not lacking. 

Supposing the lecses all fell in at the same 
date, it is obvious that rebuilding could nct, 
for business reasons, be done en bloc. They, 
however, will terminate at different periods, 
although in a few years all will revert to 
the Crown once more, so that the process of 
rebuilding is gradual. 

A scheme has been approved for Waterloo- 
place, which, whatever its architectural 
merits, and these are a question of opinion, 
will at least form an entity, of which the 
two new buildings will form a part. 

The blecks between streets will also be 
treated as a whole, and the isolated buildings 
now being erected will therefore eventually 
form part of one design. 

We mzy regret that one master mind will 
not carry out the whole, instead of merely 
Supervising, and there may be various 
opinions as to the merit of some of the work, 
but it must be gratifying to all to know that 
- thing is not being left altogether to 
chance. 

That the broad Jesson ef the past has not 
been forgotten in th's instance only 
strengthens the feree of the appeal that it 


should |e generally followed; and even in. 
this case perhaps good may ‘be derived in 
many points from a closer study of the 
reasons soverning the old design. — 

_A comparison between the old drawings 
— niolern photes illustrating my article 
abundantly made clear how the original de- 
rien hoi heen spoilt by the eltered shop 
tons. It is to be hoped that in the new 
work i pains will be snared to arrive at a 
ae * compromise in the first design, 
a oo this is made, no alterations 
sirye permitted that might ruin the 
{ Thre rrangement, 

Lis 


Re: . of course, a particularly difficult 
Pe citi hich has not yet been dealt with to 
“etvbe v's satisfaction, but all efforts have 
ty the “en exhausted, and, after all, it is 
pa timate benefit of the shopkeepers 
vandal a = eis thet a sclitery 
a | Ould no allowed to il the 
design of 9 whole block. sai 
Grorce Perrier. 
‘ ‘ Plea for Open-Air Museums. 
architec, & layman keenly interested in 
Counties" alow, me to support “ Home 
‘S suggestion. The number of fine 
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old buildings which have been destroyed in 
the last few years is terrible. Moreover, it is 
likely to continue, unless some such step as he 
suggests is taken. Two modern tendencies 
may be noted as specially destructive of our 
ancient building. Firstly, the desire to widen 
our streets, which has been increased by the 
demand for trams. When an old building 
prevents the improvement of a dangerous 
corner it is inevitable that year by year the 
demand for its removal should grow stronger 
and stronger. Secondly, most of your readers 
will remember the hard struggle to save 
All Hallows, Lombard-street. It is jn- 
evitable, as the necessity for new churches 
in the suburbs increases, that this means of 
raising money will be sought. When the 
congregation of some of our City churches 
sinks to two or less, and the site is worth 
100,000/., it will become impossible to prevent 
the destruction of many of them. By all 
means let us oppose the removal of an old 
building as long as possible, but if that fails 
let us have some alternative to absolute 
destruction. Every large city should have a 
space set aside for the reception of its ancient 
monuments which otherwise would have to be 
destroyed, but especially London. There are 
several sites, and I hold a brief for none. 
One of the parks would be most central, but 
many would oppose this as decreasing one of 
our air-spaces. The Crystal Palace would 
vccur to some of us as a suitable spot; indeed, 
this might be adduced as another reason for 
endeavouring to save the magnificent grounds 
at Sydenham. Of course, the old buildings 
would not be placed near the Palace itself, 
with which they would ill consort. Nor need 
these buildings be left empty. Many varying 
uses could be found. In some cases they 
might be stocked by degrees with the furni- 
ture of the period to which they belong— 
one of Wren'’s churches with pulpit, font, 
etc., carved by Gibbons, or a Jacobean house 
with tables, is, and chairs of the same 
date. With museums of fine old buildings 
before their eyes the nation will develop in 
artistic sense and learn to appreciate good 
work, J. S. M. Warp. 
> 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


A Builder's Liability as to District Surveyor’s 
Fees. 


Sir,—In a certain warehouse there were 
some wooden pests supporting some beams. 
and as the warehouse was to be converted 
into a sale-room it was found that these 
posts were too large and obstructed the view, 
etc.; they were therefore taken down, and in 
their place the builder put some iron 
columns. The District Surveyor is asking for 
payment of certain fees for this work. Can 
any of your readers inform us if the Discrict 
Surveyor can make a charge in a case of this 
description? — . ee 


La 
a 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 13, 1860. 





The Future for Architects : 
London and Paris 


Ix his annual notification that the archi- 
tectural courses at the University College. 
London, will commence on Tuesday, the 
23rd instant (of which, by the way, we hope 
many will avail themselves’, Professor 
Donaldson makes the following observations, 
which may be usefully made permanent in our 


pages :— 

“In the Moniteur of the 25th August last, there 
appeared a very striking review of the works 
executed at Paris by the Emperor Louis Napo‘eon, 
since his accession to the throne of France in 1852. 
This enumeration embraces the operations of the 
Imperial Government and of the Municipality of 
Paris; it records lines of streets and boulevards 
pierced through the centre of the city, the doubling 
of its superficial area by the addition of a suburban 
gone: the completion of the stupendous palace of 
the Louvre; the erection of churches, schools. dis- 
trict courts of justice, six barracks, market-places, 
fountains, theutres, squares, lospitals, eight 


’ bridges, making twenty-two which span the Seine; 


while we have at most eight for all London, with 
its immense population and co‘ossal commeres. 
Whole quarters of Paris have been pulted down: to 
produce direct thoroughfares from east to west 
from north to south, and to afford access to the 
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centres of commerce, improving also the public 
health—the results of a determined concentrated 
will for the publie good. 

This presents a humiliating picture to us when 
we compare this statement with the torpid opera- 
tions of Our Government and our Municipal Cor- 
poration, even although we call to mind that many 
of the works above enumerated are in this country 
carried out by individual or associated private 
enterprise. Our Administration requires offices for 
the Indian Department, and takes refege in part 
of an hotel, built as a speculation by a company. 
And so insuperable appear to be the obstructions 
and difficulties which attend the realisation of our 
— works, however imperative, that the abso- 
ute need of War and Foreign Offices, for the due 
administration of the business connected with those 
departments, urgent as it may be. is made to yiekd 
to —— interests and to a battle of parties and 
Styles; and years may intervene before the want 
is supplied. Even our City Corporation, important 
as the works have been which they have carried 
out. can, with unaccountable shortsightedness, cover 
with a huge warehouse a vacant plot which afforded 
the finest view of our metropolitan cathedral and 
facilitated direct communication with various parts 
of the City where most required.” 


in 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


a 





Royal Archeological Institute. 


The Royal Archzxological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland met on the 4th inst. at 
Westminster Abbey for an examinat‘on and 
study of the buildings. The members, with 
the President, Sir Henry Howorth, assembled 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, where the Dean 
gave a short account of the form and extent 
of St. Edward’s Church. As the result of his 
investigation of the ruins of the monastery at 
Jumiéges—situated on a peninsula made by 
the windings of the Seine, some 15 miles 
below Rouen—he had come to the conclusion 
that the Church of St. Mary, which Robert 
the Abbot had begun to build in 1040, was the 
prototype of the Church of St. Edward. He 
was at once struck by the resemblance of 
certain fragmentary bases in the presbytery 
of the Church of St. Mary to the remains of 
the pillars of the. Church of St. Edward, 
which were discovered in sttu by Sir Gilbert 
Scott when the present altar in Westminster 
Abbey was being erected. The outcome of his 
researches was that St. Edward’s Church had 
a closed-in presbytery without the ambulatory 
which had generally been assumed, and that 
the historical evidence showed that the 
church was completed at its consecration on 
St. Innocents’ Day, 1065. 

The party ascended to the triforium, and 
the various stages of the building were pointed 
out by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. Subse- 
ey, in the Undercroft, south of the 
thapel of the Pyx, papers were read by the 
Rev. R. B. Rackham on the Nave; Mr. 
P. M. Johnston on the Periods of Archi- 
tectural Carvings and Mouldings as exhibited 
in the Abbey; Mr. P. B. Clayton on the 
XI1Ith-century Tiled Floor of. the Chapter 
House; and Professor W. R. Lethaby on the 
Paintings of the Abbey. 

The following day the ancient monastic 
buildings and remains which lie to the south 
of the church were investigated. The Dean 
first conducted the party over the Abbot's 
House, which was built by Abbot Litlington 
in the third quarter of the XIVth century. 
The medallions of early English glass in the 
window of the Jerusalem Chamber were much 
admired. Mr. St. John Hope described the 
interesting features of the Cloister, the Chapel 
of St. Faith, the Chapter House crypt, the 
Library, the Chapel of the Pyx, and the 
Undercroft, where several of the funeral 
effigies of the Kings and Queens, beginning 
with that of Edward I1I., were seen. Mr. 
P. M. Johnson then took charge of the party 
in going through the Infirmary Cloister, the 
Infirmary Chapel], and Hall and Garden, and 
the Chapter House was described by Pro- 
fessor Lethebv. The party were finally con- 
ducted over Westminster School by the Rev. 
Dr. Gow, the Headmaster, and aleo Ashburn- 
ham House. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ELEMENTARY Scrence APPLIED TO SANITATION 
AND Puumpers’ Worx. By A. Herring-Shaw. 
Second Edition. Pp. 264. (Gurney & Jack- 
son. 4s. net) 

Sewace Drsposan Works: THerr Desicn anp 
Constrcction. By W. C. Evsdale. Pp. 256. 
(E & F. N. Spon. Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 
_Srorres or THE Spanish Artists. By Sir 
William Stirling and Luis Carretio. Pp. 309. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net:) 
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MEETINGS. 


Faipay, OcroseEr 14, 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— 
Dr, G. F. McCleary on “Infectious Diseases.” 7 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen's Society .— Presidential 
address, by Mr. J. Bowan. 8 p.m. 

SaTURDAY; OCTOBER 15, 

The Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.— 
Rome District Meeting, to be held at Guildford 
10.15 a.m. 

MonpayY, OCTOBER 17. 


University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum) ,— 
Mr. Bantter Fieteher on * The Character and Principles 
of Medieval Architecture: the Evulation of Vaulting and 
Buttresees.”” 6 pm. 

Royal Sanitary Institute ( Lectures for Sanitary O ficers).— 
~ G. F. McCleary on “Methods of Disiafectivn,” 

p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society —Mr. J, Parkinson on 
“ Specifications and Quantities, from a Contractor's» 
Puiut of View.” 6 p.m. 


TuEspAY, OcroneRr 18 

University of London (British Museum).—-Mr, Banieter 
Fletcher ou “ Egyptisn Architecture: The Sphiax, etc," 
Lantern illu-tratious, 4,30 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Lectures on Practical 
Sanitary Science and Engineering).—Mr. R. Hortoa on 
ees 3 of Plumbers’ Work and Sanitary Appliances "— 

. p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers) .— 
Dr. G. F. McCieary on * Elementary Statistics.” 7 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Qu irterly Meetiog of the members. 8 p.m. 
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thiough a corridor on each side of which are 
showrooms and offices. The remainder of the 
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i TRURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, isis 
University of London, University College ( per 
* Company School Architecture Lectures).—Mr, H. V. 
peo Planoiog : 111—" Possibilities of the 


Lanchester on Town 
gh rp ed cee Comp ( on 
ee” Semen Bartlett on “ Ferro- 


Dr. & J. Ce gory “ Blementa 
Chemistry.""—I. ‘* p.m. ‘ 
Society of Architects (No, 28. Bedjord-square, W.C.).— 
Twenty-sixth Annual Genera) Meetiog. 8 p.m, 
Faripay, OcTrosER 21. 
The Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Mr. Cyril 
Hiteheoek on “The Standardization of Locomotives in 


India, 1919,” 8 =. 

Royal Sanitary Institute ( Lectures for Sanitary Officers),— 
Dr. E, J, bm ag on “ Elementary Science: Phyeics, 
Chemistry."—II. 7 pm, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Paris Prize Competition. 


& HE Paris Prize Jury awarded the 
rize to Mr. A. F. Adams, placing 
Mr. King second, and Mr. Hal 
third 





The subject of the competition was a 
building on a lot 300 ft. square, which would 
serve as a general trolley terminal in the 
centre of a city of the first-class, above 
which would be a vast auditorium for 
concerts and conventions. 

The problem involved was to arrange the 
circulation so that the crowds arriving and 
departing by the trolleys, and those going to 
the auditorium, would be able to move with- 
out interference or confusion, and as the 
trolleys were to arrive in a subway, and the 
auditorium was to be placed above the con- 
course, the lay-out of staircases, incline 
planes, and elevators became exceedingly 
difficult. Moreover, this plan was to be 
treated in monumental architecture. 

Mr. Adams was judged to have solved 
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building is planned for showrooms 
cloakrooms, and caretaker’s pre inises, a 

The front elevations are of Portland stone 
from the Weston quarry, that to Mortimer. 
street having a shield emblazoned with the 
Howard de Walden arms and other orna- 
ments in bronze. 

The roofs are laid with U-section tiles and 
Ps sepein bare ovens 

Ows have wrought-iron caseme 
and the same metal is employed for te 
— _ lights. 

terna e building is finished yi 
plaster, and the joinery is of oak. 2 

The — to the corridors are of White 
Pentelikon, Green Tinos, and  Corallo 
marbles, while the former is employed in 
the staircase, which has a steel and al 
balustrade. 5 

The hall and other apartments on the 
ground floor are laid with oak block flooring, 

Ventilation is controlled by a simple 
extract method with air ducts from the 
ceilings, the hall in the basement having 
longitudinal ducts carried in the ground flor 
communicating with extract flues rising to 
the roof. 

The heating is by a low-pressure hot-water 
installation, with radiators and pipes ot 
wrought-iron, the latter being taken in four 
circulations and carried through heat-resist- 
ing chases and ducts in the floors, the radia- 
tors being protected with steel and bronze 
cases, 

The whole of the construction is fir- 
resisting. 

The architects are Messrs. William & 
Edward Hunt, and the contractors are— 

General contractors—Messrs. H. & E. Lea. 

Stone masonry—Megsrs. A. Lee & Bros., Lid 

Steelwork, heating, and ventilation—Mes:r. 
Howard & Co. 


Bronze ornaments, wrought-steel, and bronze 
work—Mr,. William Hatton. 
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MORTIMER STH 
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No. 93, Mortimer-street and No. 43, Great Portland-street. 


these difficulties most clearly, and was 
therefore awarded the prize. 

Our illustrations are reproduced by per- 
mission from the American Architect. 





No, 93, Mortimer-Street and No. 43, Great 
Portland-Street, London, W. 


Tris building has been erected on the site 


of the Old German Atheneum Club, and has 


been designed with the accommodation of 
two halls, the principal being on the ground 


floor, with entrance from Mortimer-street, 


Stone carving—Mr. John Linea. abe 
Wood carving—Messre. H. H. \! rtyn & OO 
Marble paving and staircase Messrs. / 

Lee & Bros., Ltd. Birmingham 
Decorative plaster work—The Dirming 

Guild, Ltd., and H.& E. Tea | 
Wood block flooring—The A't pg 

and Decorations, Ltd.,. and Burke he aa 
Mantelpieces—The Bell Range ani Fount 
rye hee roof lights—M«s*rs. Howard 
Co ” 


& i . 

Pe & FE scr and roofing tiles-~Messrs 
P nter. 

ht Cor t ligh s—The Improved Pavement 


Light Company. ‘ ; 
es lift—The Easton Lift Compary 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


AN OLD ABBEY 


R. W. T. VINCENT, Chairman 
M And Treasurer of Lesnes Works 
a Committee, and President of the 
Woolwich Antiquarian Society, communicates 
the following :— : 

Antiquaries and antiquarian societies will 
be interested in the excavations and dis- 
coveries which are being made on the site 
of Lesnes Abbey, just beyond the London 
county border line at Abbey Wood. The 
work has the approval and support of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Southwark, the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Kent Archeological Society, Lord 
Avebury, Lord Northbourne, and other 
distinguished persons, and is being actively 
carried out by the Woolwich Antiquarian 
Society at a present outlay of about 100/. 
Already some important work has been 
done, some remarkable revelations achieved, 
and considerable light has been thrown on 
the history of this abbey and monastic 
history in general. Lesnes Abbey was one 
of the largest in Kent, but after the Disso- 
lution it fell into such a ruinous condition 
that only a few tottering walls remained, 
and, owing to a singular frustration of good 
Intentions, all the plans and deseriptions 
Which have been published concerning it 
for centuries past are, as it is now proved, 
erroneous, 

In 1620 Sir John Hippersley, who oecu- 
pied the Prior's Mansion, was quarrying 
in the rcins when he discovered in the 
chureh coir a stone coffin with lead lining 
in which were the remains of an ecclesiastic 
Tippoce i to be the founder, Richard de 
Tog Revont of England, who dedicated 
ule abbey as an aet of penance to Thomas 
Be Backes jointly with the Virgin Mary. 

€ body was reburied, and Weaver, the 
antiquar. who was Rector of Erith at the 
re te! us that a bay-tree was piously 
paated ‘o mark the spot. In the course 

i; the next 130 years the bay-tree must have 
appear, and a later tenant have planted 
Another lay-tree by mistake in the wrong 
Where it, or its successor, still rears its 


ee present researches show thatthe 
Sareeted wall against which the tree stands. 
which has been long supposed to represent 
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the church, is really part of the refectory. 
The foundations of the church, an immense 
building 240 ft. by 66 ft., have been found 
by digging in an orchard beyond the cloister 
garth. Under the choir have been uncovered 
a stone and lead coffin, probably those 
found by Sir John Hippersley, but rent open 
and rifled. Several grave slabs, torn from 
their places, have also been discovered, 
one bearing the name of Abbas Elyas, 
circa 1300, and others belonging to members 
of the De Luci family. Cast into a Vault 
in the Lady Chapel was the effigy of a cross- 
legged knight, richly coloured, and bearing 
the arms of a De Luci of Newington, Kent, 
1310-20. Under the altar of the Lady 
Chapel is a curious crypt or chamber, 
roughly constructed and irregular in shape, 
with narrow steps leading up to the church 
presbytery, and probably used as a reliquary. 
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Many charters relating to the’ abbey have 
been traced to Oxford, where they were 
undoubtedly transferred with the revenues 
of the institution by Cardinal Wolsey, but 
according to the Librarian of the Vatican, 
who has been consulted, there are not in 
Rome any documents relating to English 
monastic houses, as commonly supposed 
in England. The excavation at ae 
are now being extended to the chapter 
house, and it is hoped that the whole site 
may be uncovered, the cost of such work 
being. estimated at 5001. The Woolwich 
Antiqvarian Society is poor, and will be 
grateful for any help in this direction. 
Parties of scientific societies and others 
interested may inspect the remains by 
arrangement, and expert advice and 
assistance on several doubtful questions 
will be welcomed. 
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THE WALLS OF NOR 
Tue following i:.taken on anes 


Report by Mr. Arthur E. Collins, M.Inst.¢ 
City rec foie of Norwich : — ee 


Circuit and Extent of City Walls. 

“ The circuit of the walls is in the form of 
two ares enclosing the city, the one on th, 
south side, extending from the river hank 
at Carrow to the river bank at New Milk 
measures a little over 1} miles, and the othe 
are on the north side of the city extends 
from the river bank near the site of Coslany 
or St. Martin’s Gates, Oak-street, to the 
river bank on the south of the site of Pock. 
thorpe Gates, Barrack-street, and measure 
three-quarters of a mile. The two ang 
thus form a circuit of about 2} miles, The 
boundary of the city is completed between 
the extremities of the two ares by two 
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sections of the River Wens The section 
between the extremity at New Mills and 
the extremity near Coslany Gates on the 
west side of the city is @ quarter of a 
mile long, and the other section of river 
between the are-extremity near the site of 
Pockthorpe Gates to the are-extremity at 
Carrow measures a little over 1} miles, 
and forms the eastern boundary of the city 
in which are included the Cow Tower, 
Bishop Gate, and the Boom Tower on the 
east bank of the river at Carrow. 

Thus with the two ares of the city walls, 
north and south, and the two sections of 
river, east and west, the entire circuit of the 
city boundary measures but a few yards 
less than 4 miles, 

To those who wish to pursue the archex- 
ology of the subject I would refer to Blome- 
field's “ History of Norwich,” 1741; Fitch's 
“Gates of Norwich,” 1861, with John 
Ninham’s sketches dated 1792-3; Henry 
Ninham’s “ Ancient City Gates of Norwich,’ 
with J. Kirkpatrick’s sketches, dated 1720 ; 
“4 Walk round Norwich Walls,” by John 
Kirkpatrick, 1711; The “ Monasticon”’ 
(Vol. IV.), published in 1655; and “ The 
Records of the City of Norwich,” lately 
published by Messrs. Hudson & Tingey. 

The history of the walls, gates, and towers 
is very fully dealt with in these works, and I 
will confine myself to such archological 
details as appear to me necessary for the 
present purpose. 


Date of Building. 


The building of the walls is said by Blome- 
field to have been commenced in 1294, and 
to have been finished in 1319 or 1320, and 
finally that in 1342 “ the gates and towers 
of the city were fortified and made fit to 
dwell in (they having been built, but not 
fitted up ever since the walls were finished) 
by Richard Spynk, citizen of Norwich.” 

A passage in the “‘ Monasticon ”’ (Vol. IV., 
p. 14, col. 2) affords the information that 
until the year 1253 Norwich was apparently 
an open town clustered round a great fortress. 
Referring to the Latin of this document, 
it seems to be clearly stated that Norwich 
was surrounded in 1253 for the first time 
by a ditch and palisade—for the single word 
“ fossa’ implied both. 

I think, however, the accuracy both of 
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Blomefield’s. date of the commencement 
of the walls and the “ Monasticon’s” date 
of the first ditch and palisade are open to 
doubt, and must be taken as approximate 
only, like most dates derived from old refer- 
ences. For example, no one has yet been 
able to decide the date, even approximately, 
of the building of so important an edifice 
as Norwich Castle. 

In the leet roll of 1288, or six years prior 
to Blomefield’s date of the commencement 
of the walls, certain persons are charged 
with undermining the ditches and making 
a “ pourpresture’’ under the walls. This 
was in the neighbourhood of Chapply 
Fields. 

As regards the ditch, Blomefield states 
that large sums of money coined in the reign 
of Henry I. (1100-1135) were unearthed in 
the ditches in 1312. Assuming the money 
was buried in Henry L’s reign, this would 
prove the existence of the ditch about a 
century prior to the date derived from the 
“* Monasticon.” 

Then again, all the gates, except Magdalen 
and Bishop's Gates, are mentioned in deeds 
of conveyance of properties as having existed 
prior to Blomefield’s date of the commence- 
ment of the walls in 1294. Conisford or 
King-street Gates is mentioned in such a 
d in 1175, more than a century prior 
to Blomefield’s date and three-quarters of 
a century prior to the “ Monasticon’s ’’ date 
of the first ditch and palisade. 

It is reasonable to assume that gates 
would not exist without a circumvallation 
of the city. 

I was induced to look into this matter 
of dates because during my survey of the 
walls I found that the lower part of them 
appears to be of a somewhat different build 
and was of a greater thickness than the upper 
part, which inclined me to the opinion that 
the 1294 wall mentioned by Blomefield was 
built on the remains of a still older wall. 

This older walling is about 4 ft. thick, 
and was perhaps of no great height, but not, 
as might be inferred from the “ Monasticon,” 
a timber palisade. 

I have pursued this point because during 
my careful survey of the boundary of the 
county of the city for the purposes of its 
extension, and during the present survey 
of the city wall itself, I have constantly been 


Boom Tower at Carrow. 
(Situated_on west bank of River Wensum.) 
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impelled to the belief that the construction 
of both boundaries is in each case considerably 
older than the dates usually assigned to 
them. 


Earliest Defences of the City. 


I therefore consider that the earliest 
defences of the city comprised a diteh, the 
soil from which formed a mound on the 
city side of the ditch, and a wall 4 ft. thick, 
and perhaps of no great height, built on the 
mound, with the necessary gates and en- 
trances to the city, and that these all existed 
for a considerable time prior to the dates 
1253 and 1294, as usually assigned to them. 

In a charter dated 1343 there is an account 
of the work of Richard Spynk, who appears 
to have been a large subscriber to the cost 
and the chief organiser of the work of com- 
pleting in that year the building of the wall, 
gates, and towers, the remains of which still 
exist. Spynk also amongst other things 
constructed a drawbridge and built the arches 
and the gates at Bishop’s Bridge, so it appears 
that until this time it had only consisted of 
stone piers with a timber roadway. 


Construction and Materials of the Walls. 


By my survey I find that the walls were 
originally about 20 ft. high, about 3 ft. 3 in. 
thick, and were tapered slightly upwards 
and were embattled at the top in brickwork. 

At certain points in the circuit of the walls 
a series of arched recesses were constructed, 
presumably for sheltering purposes. The 
walling at these points is 5 ft. 6 in. thick, 
inclusive of the arched recesses which are 
3 ft. deep, leaving 2 ft. 6 in. of walling 
behind them. The arched recesses are about 
8 ft. high and 7 ft. wide, but vary in height 
at different points of the circuit. The piers 
between the arches measure about 5 ft. 6 in. 
thick, but also vary at different points. 

The walls were constructed with flint 
bedded in lime mortar, and the arches and 
jambs to the openings were of brick. 


The Towers. 


The towers were of similar construction 
excepting the Cow Tower, which is of brick, 
as described below. 

The gates, judging from illustrations by 
Kirkpatrick, were also of flint with stone 
dressings to all openings including the arches 
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and linings to the gateways. A portion of 
this stone construction is still to be seen 
at St. Benedict’s Gates with an iron gate-pin 
still in position on the south side. Bishop 
Bridge was of stone as at present, and its 
gateway apparently of flints, judging from 
Kirkpatrick's sketch. The ancient bricks 
in the walls measure 10} in. by 4} in. by 
1Z in., and are still so strong and sound as 
to appear practically indestructible by time, 
whilst, where the walls have been repaired 
with modern bricks in the last century, 
these may be seen in a perishing condition. 

With the exception of the stone plinth 
course, the Cow Tower is entirely constructed 
with bricks which measure 9 in. by 4} in. by 
2 in., and are of the same durable material 
as the bricks in the city walls. 

The tower has an external diameter of 
about 36 ft., an internal diameter of about 
24 ft., and the walling is 6 ft. thick at the 
base. There is a staircase turret on the 
south side, having an external diameter of 
about 13 ft. or 14 ft., with walling about 2 ft. 
thick. 

It was formerly used as a toll-house by the 
Prior and Church, then as a prison for the 
jurisdiction of the Cathedral, and was later 
assigned to the Great Hospital. In 1378 
it had lapsed into a ruinous condition, and 
in that year was conveyed to the city for 
ever, who completed its rebuilding in 1390. 

Spynk’s charter of 1343 mentions the 
Boom Tower as “a tower situated by the 
river on the east side and two great chains 
of good Spanish iron across the river with 
the machines wound by a windlas in the tower 
on the west so that no ship nor barge nor 
boat might come in or depart without leave 
nor against the will of those who have to 
govern the city.” 

This control was applied for both military 
and commercial purposes, 


The Gates. 


Of the numerous gates, Westwick, later 
known as St. Benet’s Gates, is the only 
gate of which a portion still survives. It 
is of masonry, and is to be seen facing St. 
Benedict’s-street and on the south side of 
the roadway. The remains are about 11 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. high, and on the city side 
the iron pin, on which the hinge of the gate 
is turned, is still in position. This gate was 
removed in 1793. The first record of it is 
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dated 1290, when it was called “ Porta de 
Westwyk.”” ‘ 

The remains of the ancient city walls, 
gates, and towers of Norwich are a very 
attractive feature of the city. They are 
evidences of a grim and warlike past, and 
having survived till these times of peace. 
it is to be hoped they will long be preserved 
as treasured possessions of this historic 
city.” 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 
By J. S, M. Warp, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


Sucu of our readers who may have, at one 
time or another, undertaken the restoration 
of an old yarish church have doubtless 
come across examples of medieval brasses. 

A brief history of this aspect of the graver’s 
craft may prove of interest. The illus- 
trations are photographed from actual 
rubbings. 

The subject is perhaps best divided into 
three parts, viz, :- 

1. Military brasses. 

2. Ecclesiastical brasses. 

3. A few suggestions as to their treatment 
and preservation, when a building is under- 
going restoration. 


Part I. 


A curious fact in connexion with our 
English brasses is that from the very first 
they developed a national style of their 
own, and that at the outset they appeared 
to be at the zenith of their excellence, only 
to decline gradually in artistic merit until 
the end of the XVIIth century, by which 
date the monumental brass may be said 
to have practically disappeared. 

‘the very earhest brasses, such as those 
of Stoke d’Abernor and Trumpington (Fig. 1), 
are among the finest we possess ; afterwards 
the quality of the workmanship slowly 
but surely deteriorates, the metal used is 
noticeably thinner, and thus it is that the 
brasses of the XVIth century are frequently 
found in a far worse state of preservation 
than those of the XIVth. 

The earliest Continental brass is dated 
1231, and is engraved on a rectangle, as 
are almost all those found abroad. The 
backgrounds are usually filled in with diaper 
work. In England the ground is the actual 


“Black Tower” and City Wall, Norwich. 
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gravestone, and the figures, canopies, and 
inscriptions are separately let into the stone. 

The first existing brass is that of Sir John 
d’Abernon (1277). On his right arm rests 
his spear. In this detail he is unique, as n0! 
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one of the other numerous effigies of knights 
has this useful weapon represented. 

For the rest, his accoutrements are almost 
identical with those of the next-mentioned 
brass, save that he has not the great tilting 

Imet. : 
sit Roger of Trumpington accompanied 
Prince Edward (afterw Edward L) on 
the Seventh Crusade, and, so far as we know, 
he is the only Crusader commemorated b 
a brass. He is represented eros -leged. 
This does not necessarily mean that the dead 
man was a Crusader. Anyone who had 
made large donations to the Church might 
receive a similar honour. 


Fig. 2. 


His feet rest upon a dog. It is said this 
signifies that he died during peace, while a 
lion at his feet, as in the Creke brass (Fig. 2), 
shows that the knight was killed in battle. 
The writer has, however, been unable to 
establish the bona fides of this distinction. 

The body is protected with the chain mail 
customary after the Norman Conquest. 

The only sign of the coming change to 
plate armour is seen in the genouillieres 
which protect the knees. The linen surcoat, 
worn over this mail, was then a compara- 
tively recent addition, as was the great 
tilting helmet. It was attached by a chain 
to the waist, so that if knocked off it might 
be recovered, provided its owner was in a 
condition to do go. 

The sword is carried suspended from a 
leather belt, and is hung in front, as was 
usual at this period. The shield bears his 
Coat-ol-arms, which includes two trumpets. 
In one place it may be noticed that the 
engraver began to cut away the background, 
probably with a view to filling it in with 
enamel. If so, he did not proceed with the 
scheme, which. we can scarcely regret, as the 
engraving is so well done. 

The curious ailettes on his shoulders also 
bear his coat-of-arms, here “ differenced ” 
by a label of five points. This almost 
certainly implies that he was the eldest son, 
and that his father was still living. These 
uilettes, ‘hough frequent enough in the early 
rasses, disappear. later on. They were 
probably merely ornamental, and from them 
it Seems almost certain that our modern 
epaulettes have — 

The carly brasses, like the contemporary 
effigies, show the dead person lying down, 
the heal often resting on a pillow or helmet, 
the feet usually upon the back of an animal. 


It is the first mark of the degeneration of the — 


*ngraver's art when the figure ig depicted 
standing (as if alive) on the grass. A 
Particularly flagrant instance of this is the 
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brass of Sir Thomas Strathum (1470) at 
Morley, Derbyshire. His head rests upon 
his helmet, yet he stands on a grassy mound. 
In other respects the brass is a fine example. 

Sir John Creke and his wife Aleyne 
(Fig. 2), circa 1325, lie in the village church 
of Wesley Waterless, near Cambridge. In 
this brass we note that important changes had 
taken place. The surcoat had been aban- 
doned, and its place taken by the cyclas (1). 
This is slit open at the sides, sesliies being 
shorter in front than behind, thus enabling 
us to see the gambeson (2), the hauberk (3), 
and the padded haqueton (4). 

Plate armour is worn under as well as 
over the mail to protect the arms. The legs, 
and even the feet, are in part protected 
by plate. 

In short, in this brass we see the transition 
from mail to plate armour, which was 
necessitated by the increased importance 
of archery. 

In the Creke brass, Aleyne, wife to 
Sir John, is the third extant in which a 
lady is represented. Her dress is far less 
elaborate than that of her husband. The 
long mantle, fastened across her breast by a 
short cord, is gathered up under the left 
arm. The wimple can be plainly seen 
covering her neck and the lower portion of 
her face. Her head is apparently covered 
by a veil. If the brass is to be relied on as a 
portrait, she must have been a very tall 
woman. 

The height of the figures in this fine monu- 
ment is 5 ft. 3 ia., in that of Sir Roger of 
Trumpington 6 ft. 6 ir. 

Both brasses had originally a band of 
metal with an inscription round the edge. 
This made the total lengths considerably 
greater. 

The writer has deyoted much space to 
the description of the earlier brasses on 
account of their artistic superiority. Those 
following may be touched upon more briefly. 


Fig. 3. 


The memorial to Thomas de Freville and 
his wife Margaret (ig. 3), at Little Shel- 
ford, Cambs (1405), shows the completion 
of the ch from mail to plate armour. 

The figure of the knight is entirely encased 
in plate, strengthened in certain places by 
additional pieces. 


His neck is protected by a camail of chain 
laced to the pointed steel bascinet. To his 
baudric, or belt, is attached on the left side 
his sword, and on the right the famous 
misericorde r. He holds by the hand 


his wife, in widew’s weeds, showing 
that she survived her husband and erected 
the monument to his seg and her own. 
This lady has her favourite lapdogs at her 
feet instead of the customary hound. 
“The last military brass we shall deal with 
(Fig. 4) belongs to the opening years of the 
Tudor period. It is an unusually well- 
executed brass, which has led the writer to 
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include it in this article in preference to 
others more complete. 

It is to John Touchet, Lord Audley, 1490. 
It lies on the chancel floor of the parish 
church at Shere, Surrey. The hair of this 
figure, it will be noticed, is worn long, and the 
head rests on a tilting helmet. 

The pauldrons {marked 1) had been intro- 
duced during the X Vth century to protect the 
shoulders, and the upturned portion was to 
help to shield the neck. The elbows are 
protected by similar plates. The shirt of 
mail has been reintroduced, and can be seen 
beneath the cuirass. As an additional safe- 
guard, tuilles, or plates (marked 2),. are 
strapped on to the cuirass. The lower 
portion of the figure is missing, but would 
not greatly differ from the previous example, 
save that the steel shoes were broader at the 
toes. The handles of both sword and dagger 
may plainly be seen. The length of this 


fragment is 20 in. Military brasses of 
later date than this are le:3 interesting to 
study, as the decline in design and execution 
becomes more and more marked. 

Our next instalment will deal with 
ecclesiastical brasses. 
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Tue recently-published Re- 
Ancient port of the Committee on 
Earthworks. Ancient Earthworks and 
Fortified Enclosures is an 
interesting record of much good work accom- 
plished in the course of the preceding twelve 
months in connexion with earthworks, both 
defensive and tumular, belonging to all 
periods from the prehistoric downwards. In 
many instances successful efforts have been 
made to preserve such earthworks from 
damage or destruction, as in the case of 
“Bat’s Hogsty” at Aldershot, and where 
destruction was inevitable, as at Scarborough, 
a careful record has been made. In twa 
cases, at’ Saffron Walden and at Comberton 
(Cambs), steps have be2n taken to restore 
ancient mazes, of which suilicient traces re- 
mained. Exploration works have also been 
carried out at many places in all parts of the 
kingdom. Among the most interesting of 
these is the continued excavation of Maum- 
bury Rings, the Roman amphitheatre at Dor- 
chester. The whole structure, which was cut 
out of the chalk, has in the course of centuries 
been buried in silt of varying depth and 
overgrown with grass. +n the Civil War it 
was utilised for military purposes. The new 
works have revealed arrangements of the 
same character as those previously uncovered, 
but in better preservation. A considerable 
portion of the arena, with its podium and 
the holes in which the barrier posts stood, has 
been disclosed. 


In the course of the works 

St. Chad’s now in progress for the re- 
W. a of 1 Cross 

’ Bri Metrepolitan ilway Sta- 
mete ee. tion, and the new ities, 
some remains have been discovered, including 
the spring, with an arch, or vault, of the once 
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inveresting finds are g por 

gah into ruts by 

} Wheels, which ay, 

represented on tablets with undeciphered 
inscriptions of about 1600 3.0. . oe 
fragments of coloured plasterwork, simijs, 
to the frescoes ety uncovered, an | 
or more remotely tot ted. plaster pavemen 
f, Sos | recently found by the Germans at Tiryns 
The further a cf the Little Palace 
brought to light some fragments of good 
classical sculpture, including a Doric metor 
of the Periclean age. ug 


St Chads bAll Battle Bridge 100 Years ago 
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THE most remarkable of all 
Il.—Isopata. the year’s discoveries thom 
: on the headland of lsopata 
where, guided by the presence of the wild, long. 
rooted tennel, which grows by preference above € 
ancient cuttings, the explorers brought 1) 
light six rock-cut chamber tombs, each ap 
proached by a “dromos,” probably conten 
porary with the later paiace, 1¢., 145) 
1400 B.c. The of these, named the 
“Tomb of the Double Axes” because it con 
tained two of these ritual weapons, 3 AN 
familiar from representations in the palace, T 
recalls Etruscan shognone by some of its = 
arrangements, and has produced more definit. of a8 
evidence regarding the sepulchral cult ani Monday 
religious ideas of the builders than any minster, 
thing hitherto found. “To the right in the el 
of the entrance was a raised stcne plat- Mr. I 
form, into which the pit that formed the the mir 











famous “St. Chad’s Well. The saline and unearthing a considerable amount of garage barial cist waa out. Along the ouler face) sop 
chalybeste waters enjoyed high repute for tion regarding the water — = cs this platform, and round the remaining side te 
their medicinal properties during the important monastic house, which afterwards (+ 4), chamber, ran ledges, also cut out oi Teyaye 
XVIiIth-XIXth centuries; St. Chad’s became more widely known as_ Christ's ight 
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Well, as in the case of St. Pancras, 
Bagnigge, and other Wells along the course 
of the Fleet, also formed a popular place of 
resort, and was frequented until nearly the 
middie of last century. The property shown 
upon the accompanying plan was sold at 
Garraway'’s Coffee House on September 14, 
1837. The ‘ particulars of sale” (with a 
plan) specify ‘‘ the house . . . having a 
spacious, lofty pump-room, with a dwelling 
over, . . . @ large garden at the beck, on 
part of which is erected a _ schoolroom 
. . «” with J, Kirkby’s, H. Mcore’s, and 
Askew’s holdings, vielding an aggregate 
annual rental of 81/. 10s., and being “ copy- 
hold of the Manor of Cantlowes, ctherwise 
Cantlers, subject to a small fine certain of 
6s. 8d. on death, or alienation, and to a 
quit rent of 5d, per annum.”’ The rebuilding 
at the corner of the present Pentonville and 
Gray's Inn roads, and the erection of tie 
railway-station nearly fifty years ago, 
destroyed all above-ground vestiges of the 
wells and gardens, though their name has 
survived- in St. Chad’s-place, formerly 
Fifteen (or Fourteen) Foot-lane. The tea- 
gardens were traversed by ‘the Fleet, the 
River of Wells. in its course from Kentish 
Town, down Pancras-road, by Battle Bridge, 
and so to the valleys of Clerkenwell and 
Holborn. The Fleet 2t this spot, covered 
over as a sewer, flowed about 10 ft. below 
the surface; a later sewer lies a little to the 
north beneath the present Pentonville and 
King’s Cress roads. The “ New Road to 
Islington ’’’—-from Paddington to the Angel 
in Clerkenwell parish—was leid out through 
Marylebone, St. Pancras, etc., in pursuance 
of the Act of 29 Geo. f1., c. 88 (1756). Our 
illustration is based upon a survey of St. 
Chad's We!'l made just 100 years ago and 
the plan of 1837; some details are filled in 
from contemperary sources, including Hor- 
wood’'s large-scale survey ef 1799. 
Ir is possible that the march 
Medieval of modern improvements will 
Relic in involve the disappearance in 
Bloomsbury. the near future of an inter- 
esting relic 6f medixeval 
London. Chalfont House, Queen’s Square, has 
been acquired in connexion with the exten- 
sion of the Imperial Hotel, Russell Square 
and in its garden is situated the ancient 
conduit-head from which the Grey Friars’ 
Convent derived its supply of water. Some 
years ago Dr. Philip Norman succeeded in 


Hospital. 
The conduit-head is believed to have been 


constructed late in the XIIIth or early in the 
X1Vth century, and is still in a good state of 
preservation. Owing to the change of levels, 
no part of it is now above ground. To inspect 
it a descent has to be made by steps going 
down several feet, but, though covered with 
soil, the masonry remains intact, and the 


small reservoir which collected the water 
from adjoining springs still serves the pur- 
pose for which it was constructed. On the 
stonework supporting the Gothic arches are 


carved many initials, showing that the public 


at one time had access to the structure, and 
in_one case the date 1600 is clearly decipher- 
able. In addition to the reservoir, there is a 
brick-built tunnel several yards in length 
leading to a well. 

In the records the conduit-head is 
variously referred to as “the Chimney 
Conduit” and “Devil's Conduit.” Water 
was conveyed from it to the Grey Friars, 
and later to Christ’s Hospital, through a lead 
pipe one mile and a quarter in haneth. 


De. Artuor Evans's account 
Cretan of his year’s work in Crete 
Exploration. in the 7'imes of September 16 
I1—Cnossos. is, as usual, full of interest. 
A considerable part of this 
work was the exploration of a large subter- 
ranean vault near the Royal Tomb, which 
proved to be a circular reservoir of the early 
Minoan age filled in at the time of the con- 
struction of the first palace. Its form is 
conical, with a circumference of 95 ft. and 
a depth of 56 ft. . A. spiral staircase with 
a shallow balustrade was found, which 
descended, not to the bottom, but to the 
probable average water-level. An important 
predecessor to the Great Palace is rendered 
probable by these discoveries, which confirm 
the high opinion previously formed of the 
state of the early civilisation based on its 
exquisitely beautiful and varied work in the 
precious metals, ivory, and coloured stones. 
In the domestic quarter of the palace 
structural work was carried out by Mr. 
Christian Doll to ensure the security of the 
works excavated, and, amongst other things, 
certain great gypsum slabs, which were recog- 
nised as forming the landings of the fifth 
flight of the great staircase, were replaced 
in position, and show that it landed exactly 
level] with the piano nobile opposite. 


the soft rock, and evidently intended for 
benches. . . . But the most remarkable 
feature was a pier jutting out trom the back 
wall, the front face of which showed a half 
column carved in low relief. . . . The 
pier itself may have been partly devised to 
support the rock ceiling, but the half column 
supplied an architectural touch, giving the 
vault of the dead the semblance of a living- 
room in some stately Minoan house. . . . 
The tomb . . . was at the same time a 
chapel, where the protection of the Great 
Mother of the prehistoric Cretan cult was 
sought in the shades of the departed warrior. 
The stone benches ranged round the sides- 
that to the right lower, as if for children 

may well have been devised for some memorial 
function in which the whole family partcok.” 





AT a meeting of the New- 
Tynemouth Case Society of Antiquaries, 
Priory. held on August 31, Mr. 
W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., 
exhibited illustrations of Tynemouth Priory 
and gave an account of the present stale 
of knowledge as to the ancient structure. 
Until the winter of 1904-5 the visible extent 
of the Norman church comprised fragments 
of the existing nave, centra| tower, and the 
west side of the transepts. The recovery 6! 
the remainder of the plan, embracing the 
choir and the eastern apses of the transepts. 
was the result of excavations conducted under 
the supervision of Mr. Knowles. The on 
revealed consisted of an apsidal chorr, - 
apse; ambulatory and three radiating chapels, 
a central iower, north and south eit 
with an apsidal chapel on the cast side ° 
each arm, and a nave with aisles. on 
ambulatory plan was uncommon 1 ue 
churches of the lesser scale, erected during 
the last decade of the XIth century, and wis 
a valuable addition to the known example © 
the type in which the a se Was —_ an 
by an ambulatory with radiating chape’s, © 
as existed at St. Augustine's, ‘ anterbary, i 
the larger churches at Gloucester, ° are 
and elsewhere. During the !:<' decade 0 a 
XIIth century the Norman beet : 
gave place to the extensive «astern te 
goodly portion of which stil! ©. sted to test - 
to its great beauty and que '‘y © oir of 
The new eastern arm consiste | of .; oa 
five bays in length, with north @ gon 
aisles, and the chapel of *t. O— 7 
bays, without aisles, and square endes- 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Tue opening meeting of the new session 
of the Architectural Association was held on 
Monday at No. 18, Tufton-street, West- 
minster, S.W., Mr. Arthur Keen, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. L. Elkington, Hon. Secretary, read 
the minutes of previous meetings, which 
were read and confirmed. 

Mr. E. Gunn, Hon, Secretary, read a list of 
eighty-one nominations, which the President 
said he believed was a record number of 
nominations, and he was glad the numbers 
were coming up again, 

Tae President announced the reinstate- 
ment of Mr. T. E. Bonser, East Dulwich- 
grove, S.E, 


Distribution of Prizes, etc. 


The distribution of prizes and medals was 
ten made by the President as follows :— 

V. O. Rees—A.A. Travelling Studentship, value 
cH. and silver medal; A.A. silver medal and prize, 
value 10; Andrew Oliver prize, val@e 5/. 5s.; 
Advanced Class of Design prize, value 5/, 5s., and 
brouze meda 


i. Frank Ferry—Saxon Snell Scholarship, value 


B. F. Matthews—Banister Fletcher Bursary, value 
2 guineas, and silver medal. 

PD. D. Hepworth—Architectural Union Company’s 
prize, value 201.; Evening School, Fourth Year, 
lravelling Studentship, value 165i. 

\. : K. a Essay prize, value 101. 10s., 
ald Suver medal. 

'. H. Chalkley—Elementary Class of Design 
prize, value SL 3s,, and bronze medal. 

_U- Drysdale—Herbert Batsford prize, value 5l. 5s. 

(lor best measured drawing published in the A.A. 

Sketch Book during the year). 

ba r Sarnard—Photographic Competition prize, 
. Fildes—History, book prize, First Year Day 


teen Construction, book prize, First Year Day 


N. §. 


. (voper—Freehand Drawing, book prize, 
ar ee fe School, and Studio Prize, First 
€ ay School, 
Leth Goudon (bracketed with C. M. Cooper)— 
Tt? pr First Year Day School. 
or Day ot 2h R. C. Stevenson—Bracketed equal 
whey He ivol Second Year Travelling Studentship, 
enson—Renaissance Architecture, book 
ell—Master's prize, Second Year Day 


ly Smith—First Year Evening School 
ai 2l. 2s.; Elementary Construction 
book a prize; Preparatory Physics Lectures, 


ie b. M. \Valch—Master's book prize for hardest 
“ig My .' Year Evening School. 

holarshin .Jttt—Second| Year Evening School 
) 7 1. ‘'e pass to Third Year, value 151. 15s. 

book prize ie Year Evening School, 
cota Curtis—Third Year Evening School 
a ge ee pees to Fourth Year, value 151. 15s. 

prize, val a ‘hird Year Evening School, book 
( Wensige 

aster’), .2¢8—Third Year Evening School, 

Ho 


“< prize for hardest worker. 
ov Year Evening School, book 


nford—Fourth Year Evening School, 
_ prize for hardest worker; Architec- 
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, feclan and Roman Architecture Lec- 
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late, h NE mi ‘Medieval Architecture 


‘ik prize, 
mit rin: Xu8se—English Architecture Lectures, 
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6. J. Edwards—Advanced Physics Lectures, book 
wine. 

H, V. Godfrey—Materials Lectures, book prize. 

G. A. Fortescue and G. L. D, Hall—Drainag- 
and Water Supply Lectures, book prizes, and beok 
prizes given by the Lecturer, Mr. R. Stephen 
Ayling. 

H. A. ‘Thomerson;—Ventilation, Lighting, and 
Heating Lectures, book -prize; book prize, given by 
Mr. R. Stephen Ayling; Advanced Construction 
Lectures, book prize; Professional Practice 
Lectures, book prize. 

R. A. Walter—Water-colour Class prize, presented 
by the Instructor, Mr. P. L. Forbes. 


The following students have been recom- 
mended by the Visitors, Messrs. J. J. Burnet 
and Ernest Newton, for the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education Certificate, which entitle 
them to exemption from the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Examination :— 


P. J. Adams. P. D. Hepworth. 
P. M. Andrews If, E. Moss. 

The following students have been awarded 
the Association Two Years’ Course 
Certificate :— 

F. C. Anson (, Rowntree. 

i. L. Apperly R. C. Stevenson 

. F. Ford. D. Shuffrey. 
J. L. Howe. F. P. Spooner 
J. E. M. Macgregor B. IL. B. Symons-Jeune 
J. E. D. Manlove. T. F. H. White 

A. BE. Maxwell Hf. M. Whitehead. 

. B. L. Roberts. I.. M. Yetts 

Robertson 


President's Address. 

The President then delivered the following 
address : 

“Gentlemen and Fellow-Members of the 
Architectural Association,—It is scarcely 
necessary for me to preface my address by 
saying how deeply sensible I am of the 
honour of being asked to preside over the 
work of this Association—an Association 
doing such valuable work on behalf of the 
art that we all seek to serve. The position 
of President has been held by men of such 
distinction that it is a great privilege to be 
placed in the same line with them, and I 
confess to a good deal of diffidence and 
hesitation. I am only a comparatively 
recently elected member, not even claiming 
as a recommendation that intimate knowledge 
of the Association’s affairs coming to one 
who has been through its courses ‘as a student ; 
but I yield to no one in my belief in the value 
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and influence of its work in the past and 
present or in the possibilities that are before 
it in the future ; and as far as my time and 
ability extend I am prepared to do all that 
I can to segye the best interests of its 
members. 

I congratulate the Association on having 
men on its Council possessing qualifications 
of a very high order. The architects of 
some of the most important building under- 
takings now being carried out are-members of 
it; but while we give the new members a 
cordial welcome, we regret losing the benefit 
of the experience of old members of the 
Council, such as Mr. Walter Cave, who was 
President for two sessions; Mr. Maurice 
Webb, a very capable Honorary Secretary ; 
Mr. Baxter Greig, who was an able Editor of 
our Journal ; Mr. R. Frank Atkinson; Mr. 
G. G. Scott, the architect of Liverpool 
Cathedral ; and Mr. Henry T. Hare, who was 
a Past-President, and whose services as 
Honorary Treasurer for four years we valued 
very highly. 

We are glad to have Mr. Curtis Green back 
with us, and we are glad also to welcome 
Mr. Cecil Brewer as a new member of the 
Council, and I congratulate him on his 
success in connexion with the great museum 
to be built at Cardiff. Mr. Tapper, whose 
knowledge and experience of ecclesiastical 
architecture should be of great service to our 
Association,. is another very welcome new 
member of the Council. 

We are sorry to have to record the death of 
some of our members during the past year, 
but with a membership of about 1,600 it is 
almost inevitable that we should lose some 
in this way in each year. Mr. George 
Sherrin and Mr. Thomas W. Cutler had both 
of them been members for about forty years, 
and their death is a great loss both to this 
Association and to their profession. Mr. 
W. R. Mallett again was a member of some 
forty-three years’ standing. Another loss 
that we regret very much is that of Mr. L. G. 
Detmar, who won our Travelling Student- 
ship in 1902. He was one of the youngest 
members, but a man of quite unusual capacity 
and promise. 

Prize-Winners. 

This Association exists for the 
benefit of the student, and it is to 
the younger man, more particularly, 
that I propose to speak this evening. 
As regards the prize-winners, I 
compliment them warmly and sin- 
cerely on the character of their work. 
There is nothing meretricious about 
it; it is sound and good, and shows 
good promise for the future; but I 
beg the unsuccessful competitors to 
remember that, at any rate. no gocd 
comes of being aiscouraged. The 
reward lies in the doing. The real 
suceesses of life come only after a 
great deal of struggling and a gocd 
many failures. I may remind them 
how Brunelleschi failed to win the 
great competition for the gates of 
the Baptistry at Florence, the thing 
of all others that he had set his heart 
on, but he lived to set the crowning 
glory on the city when he reared 
the great dome of the cathedral, 
which is to this day one of the 
wonders of Europe. 

Progress in Art. 

The exhibitions held here are a 
good indication of the value of the 
work that is being done, but all 
that they can show is a trifle in 
comparison with the progress that 
is found when one looks at the 
matter over a space of a number of 
years. At the exhibition of the Arts 
and Crafts Society in the early part 
of this year I was very forcibly 
struck with the progress made in 
decorative art since the early exhibi- 
tions of that Society. It was like the 
difference between amateur work and 
professional, and a friend whom I 
met, a member of the Committee of 
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Selection, told me that he was astonished at 
the great quantity of good work sent up by 
men whose names even he did not know. The 
fact is simply that the various schools of art 
and design have become well organised, 
the decorative artist has been taught crafts- 
manship as well as academic design, and a 
degree of skill formerly quite the exception 
has been developed in the average designer. 
The same thing is true of painting and of 
executive music and many other arts, and 
I am quite sure that you students, if you 
follow up loyally the opportunities you get 
here, will during the next generation raise 
the standard of work far beyond the highest 
point reached in the past twenty-five years. 
Whether or not you will succeed in making 
your art of architecture a vital, convincing 
thing with such force and movement in it 
as are shown, for instance, in science, will 
depend on what use you make of your 
opportunities. The views of science are 
naver crystallised; they deal with facts, 
and therefore advance is inevitable whenever 
sufficient basis for it is offered, however 
distasteful it may be to those whose opinions 
may have to change ; but art being a matter 
of personal feeling and expression, and free 
from compulsion, is therefore conservative. 
For architectural design to be real and living 
it must be so intimately related to con- 
struction and to practical requirements 
a3 to be inseparable; and this can only 
bscome possible if the architect is an intelli- 
gent imaginative artist, able to turn his back 
if necessary on all preconceived ideas, but 
at the same time utterly unable to do any- 
thing that is not instinct with beauty. 

It may be, as Professor Lethaby has 
suggested, that great developments might 
follow from dealing with the problems of 
the architect from the scientific standpoint, 
and I can well believe that it might be so 
if the average architectural undertaking 
were of a monumental character or of such 
magnitude as the Albert Hall; but one 
can only feel that the scientific basis can 
hardly apply in general architectural design. 
But Professor Lethaby makes use of one 
n>table expression in his recent paper, which 
was that “ True originality is to be found by 
those who, standing on the limits of the 
sphere of the known, reach out to some 
apprehension and understanding of what is 
beyond ; it is the next step in orderly de- 
velopment.” That is to say, we must have 
full knowledge of the art of the past before 
we can produce original conceptions of any 
value. He himself has given us ample 
illustration of this in his own work, for it is 
full of originality and charm, but it proceeds 
from study of such close and accurate 
character as very few people are capable 
of. The terrible vagaries of the ‘“* New 
Art,” if art it can be called, afford sufficient 
indication that it is past the power of man 
to originate anything beautiful ; he can only 
proceed from what is known and from what 
is around him, with the beauty of nature 
as his chief inspiration. 

The Views of Ruskin. 

John Ruskin did not hesitate to put the 
whole matter in the few forcible words: 
“ All noble art is the expression of man’s 
delight in the beauty of God’s handiwork.” 
Perhaps he applied this principle to archi- 
tecture in too narrow a way, not realising 
sufficiently that the essential basis of archi- 
tectural design is contrivance to meet 
certain purposes and _ constructive _re- 
quirements, and that a building is in the 
first place and of necessity constructional, 
organic, and utilitarian, a great part of its 
interest depending on the way in which 
these necessities are met, but at the same 
time there are abundant cases where he 
took a more liberal view, as, for instance, 
in the “Seven Lamps,’ where he says: 
“The value of architecture depends on 
two distinct characters: the one the im- 
pression it receives from human power, 
the other the image it bears of the natural 
creation’’; although even then he was 
speaking rather of the handling of material 
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in ornament and detail than in structure, 
I regret exceedingly the contemptuous 
tone in which John Ruskin’s views are 
spoken of to-day, often by those who have 
not one-tenth part of the right that he had 
to speak with authority. ey have their 
limitations, but at any rate they take the 
highest standard of criticism that has ever 
been taken; and I doubt whether any 
exception can be taken to them on the 
positive side. He never gave his admiration 
to oe unworthy of it, and if he refused 
it to much that we now find in 
it was only because his hatred of the later 
phases of the Renaissance in Italy led him 
into prejudices that were often unreasonable. 
Architectural Art. 

I think it may be claimed, in spite of 
Ruskin himself, that the great qualities 
of archtectural art which he compared to 
seven lamps are those which distinguish all 
noble architecture, Classic as well as Gothic. 
They find some expression in the great 
buildings of all times and places, from the 
solemn temples of the Egyptians to the latest 
Roman Catholic Cathedral. 

The means and methods of expression 
have varied in every age. At one time the 
churchman and the mason have worked side 
by side in contrivance, arrangement, and 
construction; at another the eager artist 
of the Renaissance has left the paint brush or 
chisel and built great frowning walls of 
rusticated masonry, has played with light 
and shadow in sunlit columns and great 
overhanging eaves and cornices, or has 
enjoyed the excitement of daring feats of 
construction ; or again, the religious earnest- 
ness of the Gothic revivalist has striven to 
win back the secrets of the ancient masters 
and to do something worthy of the faith, 
ideals, and traditions of an ancient church. 
There is no lack even to-day of ideals 
or of teachers, from those who want 
us to “think imperially’’ in matters of 
design, to those who would make all beauty 
grow out of the character of material and 
the capacity of the craftsman. All have their 
place—all are right and all are wrong; 
some think we should go back to absolute 
simplicity and thereby be sure not to offend 
good taste. Others hold that, while re- 
nouncing architecture, so called, in favour 
of mere sound building, we must offer our 
clients the gratification that comes from 
harmonious blending of colours, ingenious 
arrangements of materials, tool-marks instead 
of mouldings in stone and wood, and the 
texture of handiwork instead of the smug 
perfection of the machine. Other, again, 
go to another extreme and say we are to 
train our students in the art of arranging 
noble masses of building in dignified piles with 
all the wealth of elaboration that columns 
and entablatures, dome, vault, and lantern, 
stately terrace, and wide-reaching colonnades 
can give them. Each method is right in its 
way, and simplicity is as delightful in a 
Devonshire rectory as the art of the crafts- 
man in a village church, or the grandeur of 
dignified elaboration in a national building ; 
but the main test of all design is fitness, 
and it is not by designing palaces that one 
will learn to build a village school; not 
by working in a plasterer’s shop that we 
can gain such a skill as Soane displayed 
in the wonderful interiors he.ontrived, 
or that Bodley used in building his great 
church at Pendlebury. I do not undervalue 
the training in handicraft at all; it is most 
valuable ; it helps a man to an appreciation 
of what we may call “ values”’ in material 
and workmanship. It adds to his pleasure 
and interest in his work, and ma him 
understand the respect that is due to the 
workman. But it must only be accessory 
to his studies in the thi that concern 
the architect as distinguished from the 
the builder and the craftsman. The archi- 
tecture of cities has to be learnt as archi- 
tectural design and not as craftsmanship ; 
and there is no better way of learning it than 
by the orderly methods of a well-organised 
schoo] such as ours. 
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¥ Advice to oo Men, 
ou young men*&re enjoy; 
not at Pog realised. You vee 
taught as part of your re r 
ment, that your seniors have often hal 
learn with great difficulty and at 
notice when called upon to put them into tm 
I urge you to make yourselves masters of aj 
that can be tanght in the schools about the 
material of design : all about windows, pier 
tracery, parapets, vaul 
arches and pediments ; about the lle 
sculpture, the uses of ornament, and its Seale 
and forms. How the Romans built their 
vaults and arches and the XI th-cen 
masons theirs, and what the value of each 
Learn how spires ar 
placed on towers, and how each method 
affects the outline and wherein the outline of 
a good s le varies from a bad one, ani 
how the difference has been achieved. Lean 
how heraldry should be used, and wha 
relation it should bear to other decorative 
work. Learn why foliage should be formal 
and conventional in some places, and fre 
and natural in others. Study until you knoy 
it as a matter of instinct where animal fom; 
or figure sculpture may be full size or more, 
and when they should be small. Learn how 
far the disposition of a medieval cathedral 
is due to its uses and how far to its structure, 


the present day to meet altered conditions 
without violating principles of design or 
construction. 

When you have mastered such things, and 
so made them of your equipment as to 
use the knowledge of them without conscious 
effort, then and not till then will you be abe 
to make your art adapt itself to the nev 
methods, materials, and requirements of 
progressive civilisation, But it is in ths 
respect that you will enjoy greater advan 
tages than the men of the generation before 
you—you will have greater ease and adapt- 
ability, more confidence in treading new 
paths, and more certainty of success in 
solving new problems. I could point to 
many cases where such adaptability has been 
shown with distinguished success, although 
not as many as one could wish ; but as a 
instance I might point to the great halls in 
the Bank of England, which always appeal 
to me as remarkable instances of the use of 
the dome and vault in a modern commercial 
building without any of the restraint that 
comes of mere copyism. But things of this 
kind are only to be done when your know- 
ledge of architectural forms and features 5 
well grounded and very comprehensive. 

I do not suggest that all the study I have 
indicated is to be taken here in the two 
years’ course of day school training, or even 
in the further two of the evening school; 
it is study that is never to be put aside in 
the course of one’s life ; every day and place 
is the opportunity for it. 

The Royal Academy Schools. 

The schools of the Royal Academy ed 
open to those who have attained to 4 
degree of proficiency here, aud are the “ 

lace for the extension of t!« piers 
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capable professors that can \« found, 
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won anywhere else in this country. # 
me say em that the Royal st 
is not in any sense an elementary oat 
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Good Drawing. 

One thing that t well be learnt here, 
and that I should li to see our students 
enthusiastic about, is really good drawing. 
We all regret that the architect can no longer 
live at his building and design it in bricks 
and stones, and with experimental lines and 

masses on the site. He has to do it on paper, 

and the better he can draw the more success- 
fully, generally speaking, he will : 

And further, pictorial drawing is a valuable 

means of study, as showing the student how 

much the — of a — depends 
on broad effects of light and shade and 
colour. 

For its own sake sheer power of draughts- 
manship is something worth attaining ; the 
personal pleasure of it ! greater even than the 
pleasure of writi and speaking well; the 
control of things that it gives; its value as 
an attainment—always worth money, even if 
everything else should fail. I am not speak- 
ing of the mere quick and facile delineation of 
a building by lines on paper, but of something 
far beyond that; the power of conveying 
the impression of light and shadow, of the 
modelling of surfaces, the vitality and move- 
ment of animal forme, the subtle grace of 
leaves and stems and flowers. Not even the 
conventional School of Art stippled and 
shaded studies, fine and perfect as they 
often are, but that which comes from free, 
forcible, and broad, but withal subtle, 
sensitive, and refined use of pencil, chalk, 
and colour. Studies from living models, 
drawings of ornament, such as Alfred 
Stevens or Morris made, or of tracery and 
carving with the fidelity and grace of 
Ruskin’s work. The kind of drawing that 
comes from the constant practice of literally 
every day; the habit of one’s life. I am 
fully alive to the danger of good draughts- 
manship in the hands of a bad designer. It 
is aptly illustrated by what Mr. Roosevelt 
said recently about the gift of oratory ; that 
it was one of the foremost essentials to good 
citizenship, but that if it enabled the orator 
to persuade his hearers to put false values 
on things it merely made him a power for 
mischief. ** Unless,’ he said, * the oratory 
does represent genuine conviction based on 
ood common sense and able to be translated 
into efficient performance, then the better 
the oratory, the greater the damage to the 
public it deceives.” The same thing is true 
of draughtsmanship, although the effects of 
It are not perhaps so serious; but in one 
respect. good draughtsmanship presents a 
still greater danger because it deceives the 
author himself, as well as the public. I think, 
however, it is obvious that if a man is capable 
of conceiving a beautiful thing, he is at an 
fnormous disadvantage if he is not able to 
*xpress it on paper in any adequate way, 
and the difficulty and trouble of getting his 
intention realised in stone or pach go. be 
greatly increased if he cannot show others, 
. well as imagine for himself, what he wants. 
t 18 one of the greatest aids to an architect 
in making him efficient and definite in his 
control of building work, just as the power 
of clear incisive expression in words is to 
the lawyer. 

Thi be Value of Efficiency. 

_ _ lls matter of efficiency is very im ; 
a well-known authority ia fed al 2 of none 
and finance recently returned from a lo 
M0 to America told me that what imp 

qn wost forcibly there was the extraordinary 
chiciency of everybody and eve ing ; and 
the roceeded to discuss the effect of it in 
ince NOUS production of wealth and the 
— of capital; but the same thing 
fron,’ through the whole of civilised life, 
Prat & teacher in a 
» Lond 7 the Board of Trade or the i 

On—the v, ; ‘ 

computation—the sound rank epee 
“ads to an effective of pro to 
so ect Of administration and t 
” ged pe right use of knowledge and 
s rt) cnt Pr 
is the greatest assot wherewith @ yousg Gan 
Can be st . a young man 

arted in the world, the one thing 
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that is to be depended on with confidence. 
Efficiency made the Japanese successful 
in their war, and made Darwen the —_ 
of modern science. An architect is ju ged 
by what he does, and not by what he might 
or could do under more favourable con- 
ditions ; and this means that he must have 
the capacity for getting his own way and 
carrying things through to a successful 
issue, He must have authority, and s 
with no uncertainty or diffidence, or he will 
create mistrust ; ae unless his authority 
is based on sound judgment and knowledge, 
the ultimate impression he will create will 
be worse than if he had hesitated about even 
the simplest matters of detail. And he must 
have sufficient tact to know when to accept 
guidance and when to take matters into his 
own hands and act on his own responsibility. 
No one knows the troubles a successful 
architect has been through, but the great 
point is that he had the best of the battle 
and not they. 


Official Control, etc. 

The point I want to bring home to you in 
this connexion is this—that for good or 
evil the whole trend of legislation and of 
public opinion nowadays is in the direction 
of more and more action by the State and 
the municipalities in matters that were 
formerly dealt with not at all by private 
rosy 6a The effect being that things 
in which building is concerned are done, 
and will be done on a large and ever-increasing 
scale; public and official buildings are 
wanted ; official control is extended and 
will call for systematic and orderly procedure ; 
public interest will be more and more drawn 
to the subject, and a more general appre- 
ciation and more intelligent attitude towards 
it will result, so that the need of capacity 
and efficiency such as will naturally be 
associated with a recognised school or 
system of architectural treatment must be 
more and more strongly felt, and in this way 
the value of good academic methods is 
going to be seen—methods which cannot 
fail to raise the average of capability, 
although they have always the danger of 
conducing to formalism and _ checking 
initiative. I confess to a good deal of 
reserve in advocating the departure from 
the older methods of training, because here 
in England our domestic and ecclesiastical 
architecture has reached a higher degree 
of excellence than elsewhere, and this 
quality has resulted from the pupilage 
system combined with the ardent, enthu- 
siastic and even feverish study of old 
models, and admiration of the work of 
a few recognised leaders. Let us hope 
that both courses will continue to a sufficient 
extent to act and react on each other, and 
produce the kind of architecture that Inigo 
Jones’s work is the best yer of ae 
can suggest—buildings in which, with a 
their correctness and loyalty to precedent, 
the distinction lies in the freshness and the 
sense of elasticity and ease that are insepar- 
able from art in its true sense, whatever 
direction it is used in. In fact, John 
Ruskin’s “‘ Lamp of Life” again—the per- 
sonal force imagination of the artist 
showing through the regularity and formalism 
of Classic — just as it does through the 
seriousness the constructive problems 
of the builders of the Gothic cathedrals. 


Gothic and Classic Work. 

We are no doubt living in a iod of 
transition, for the intense flame of the Gothic 
revival has died down, but it can hardly 
be claimed yet that the Classic revival has 
taken its place. The present tion 


was 
tect, whose name is well known, say that he 
did not feel that he understood Gothic or 
know when it was good or bad. There is 
no doubt a deal to be said in favour 
of the attitude of a man who is wholly on 
one side or the other, for nothing is so bad 
as uncertainty, but I venture to suggest 
that present-day Classic has to be a great 
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deal better before it can afford to dispar 
the work of the Gothic revival. The 
intensity of conviction and singleness of 
ane that characterised Street and 

utterfield and Burges and many others 
are rare qualities to-day ; and it is not easy 
to find ic work as good of its kind as 
~— — —, Gothic of Lincoln’s Inn 

uildings, or St. Agnes’, gees ee 
There is plenty of Chats sak being built 


in solid stone that is not nearly as well © 


desi as the stucco of Decimus Burton or 
Nash, and does not possess one-half of the 
appreciation of the principles of the Classic 
that their work shows. The Gothic revival 
had advanced to a point when work quite 
different from anything that had been done 
before, but at the same time sound and full 
of interest, was being produced. It was 
original without being eccentric ; but I think 
the Classic revival has far to go before it 
-eaches a similar point. Much of its work 
is ingenious in its combinations and inter- 
esting enough in many ways, but I do not 
think that as Classic it is comparable with 
the Gothic of the Gothic revival. It has 
not the beauty of Inigo Jones’s work or 
Webb’s, the breadth and dignity of Barry’s, 
or the inventiveness and capacity and refine- 
ment of Cockerell’s. Much of it is eccentric 
and wilful, unmeaning in detail, feeble in 
skyline, and lacking in unity and cohesion. 

I hope to see the Classic revival producing 
men who will rival the buildings of Elmes 
and Barry, teachers who will speak with the 
authority and conviction of Morris, sculptors 
with the resource and power of Alfred 
Stevens, and writers who will do for it what 
Sir Walter Scott did for the medievalists. 


Knowledge of Greek Work. 

[I believe myself that the soundest basis 
from which to work is a thorough knowledge 
of Greek work. There is a quality of 
adaptability in it that gives an instinctive 
impression that the Greeks would have 
been better qualified to deal successfully 
with the problems of present-day methods, 
requirements, and materials, than any who 
preceded or succeeded them. 


Conventional Classic. 

The features of conventional Classic— 
the columns and entablatures, plinths and 
pediments, and other elements of it are 
entirely out of scale with modern units 
of measurement, and the result is that all 
kinds of subterfuges are resorted to in order 
to secure the necessary dimensions without 
depriving buildings of light or convenience. 
This is found even in the work of such a 
master as Sir Christopher Wren, and at 
Greenwich Hospital there are to be found 
rooms lighted by tiny openings that are 
simply ridiculous and inadequate. I feel 
pres 9 that the Greek artists would have 
met our conditions in a natural, unaffected 
manner, and with perfect success from the 
architectural standpoint, and it is in the 
study of the methods and attitude of the 
Greeks that our best hope for the future lies. 

It has to be borne in mind that no revival 
is a revival and nothing else; the creative 
spirit never ceases; a revival merely means 
a new method of ex ion and the student 
has got to regard himself as one who is in 
training as an artist and not merely as a 
contriver of buildings in this manner or that. 

Genius and Education. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, in « recent discussion 
of a paper on education, admitted that he 
believed in general culture as much as any 
man, but he pointed out that it would 
never make an artist, and he stated that 
a consideration of the careers of great 
artists showed that in most cases they had 
risen from the ranks. It is clear that while 

can educate a genius cannot produce 
Pe by education ; pod age emo each 
student has to make his way and take the 
position that his inborn instincts and 
aspirations qualify him for. The leading 
benefits that result. from , good academic 
training are that it gives a broader view 
and a stronger grasp of things, and it gives 
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great aptitude eae — time z 
lost by those of little _— 
edubition in consequence of lack of good 
methods, the want of skill in analysis and 
comparison, and the failure to appreciate 
what is required to be known. But, your 
schooling over, look to it that it is followed 
up and full use made of the opportunities 
that have been placed in your way, An 
Eastern poet said: ‘ Four things come not 
back to man or woman: the sped arrow ; 
the spoken word; the past life; and the 
neglected opportunity.” 


The Work of “This Day.” 

Were this a pulpit my text would be the 
well-known words of the “ Salutation of the 
Dawn ”': “ Look to this day, for it is-life, the 
very life of life. In its brief course lie all the 
varieties and the realities of your existence ; 
the bliss of growth, the glory of action, the 
splendour of: beauty. For yesterday is but 
a dream, and to-morrow is but a vision, but 
to-day well lived makes every yesterday a 
dream of happiness and every to-morrow a 
vision of hope. Look well therefore to this 
day.” 

No sounder advice could be given ; for how 
many are the careers spoilt by looking to the 
future instead of acting in the present few of 
us realise. 

The Critical Faculty. 

Cultivate the critical faculty in your 
artistic training; without it knowledge or 
experience are of comparatively little value ; 
use it, however, to find out the merits of a 
thing rather than its failings or shortcomings. 
Coleridge said in one of his lectures that he 
never felt indebted to anyone who showed 
him the faults in a book. If beauties were 
pointed out to him he was infinitely obliged, 
but the faults were generally apparent enough, 
and in any case they did not interest him. 

Thus while it is well to know what should 
be avoided in design, how much better to 
realise what constitutes the character of a 
building instinctively felt to be a successful 
one. It is impossible to shut out the vicious 
and meretricious design that is seen in all 
directions, but it is safer to ignore than to 
criticise it; more is learnt by the critical 
examination of one good building than by the 
most ruthless analysis of a dozen bad ones. 


The Work of the Architect. 

The whole matter is serious and pressing ; 
the work of the architect having such an 
intimate relation to the well-being of others. 
[ am not speaking at the moment of his 
responsibility to_his client—its seriousness 
is sufficiently apparent—but of the fact that 
the public will see his work and find inspira- 
tion and pleasure in it or the reverse. Well 
constructed and properly arranged, well 
lighted and warmed, his buildings must be, 
but this is but the beginning of his work. 
Architecture is something added to, but 
beyond the constructive requirements ; 
something that an artist is compelled by the 
nature of his being to supplement his work 
with, just as a singer will invest mere 
recitative with something far beyond the 
narrative and notes, with warmth and 
emotion and the sense of rhythm; or a 
master of language will invest the simplest 
and most. practical thing with a pleasure 
quite apart from the import of the words. 

Happy the student of art for its own sake ! 
Our profession has few rewards to offer even 
to the successful man of mature age com- 
pared with other callings, but the active 
pleasure of the practice of it is a satisfaction 
that may balance a good many drawbacks, 
and may encourage all its students to the 
hard work and close application that are 
necessary if any distinction is to be won. 


General Work of the Association. 





Association. 
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I must not close these remarks without 
some reference to the general work of the 
The King has extended his 
patronage to us, and it must be our care that 
we continue to be worthy of such an honour. 

_In amending our by-laws we have -intro- 
duced a rule under which men of note who are 
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not architects may join our Association, and 
I have little doubt that we shall find benefit 
from this arrangement. gs 

We have again to acknowledge with 
gratitude the help given to us by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in the matter 
of our finances. The relations between the 
Institute and ourselves are of the most 
cordial. kind, and we value very much the 
help we get from it and from its individual 
members, and the privilege of illustrating the 
Institute Prize drawings in our sketch-book. 
The Royal Architectural Museum, of which 
we are the curators, benefits to the extent of 
20 guineas a year from the Institute funds, 
and I always feel sorry that the museum is 
not more generally used. The collection 
is a most remarkable one, and -yet the 
Secretary tells me that most of those who 
inspect it are Americans or foreigners. — 

While I believe strongly in the work of our 
schools, I always feel a deep sense of regret 
when one by one the older institutions here 
lose their support and have to be modified 
or abandoned because they are no longer 
wanted. ‘“ The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new,”’ but there is very much of the 
old order here that is full of value and that 
ought to be conserved. The Association 
was founded for the mutual assistance of 
members in studying architecture and kindred 
arts. This mutual study has gone on for 
more than sixty years, and I am most anxious 
that the work of the day and evening echools, 
important as it is, should not drive out the 
older organisations as long as there is any 
value in them. Our annual excursion and 
week-end visits are a case in point ; they are 
well supported, but it is mainly by a certain 
few who come regularly year by’year and have 
learnt to appreciate them at their proper 
value. Indeed, there is one well-known 
member who has been to every one of our 
forty-one annual excursions! The week- 
end visit to Bath in July was a great success, 
and I felt. for my own part that I had never 
spent two days to better advantage. One 
sees things under such, favourable and 
pleasant conditions on these visits—so much 
that is good in a short time—one forms 
lasting friendships, and the stimulus of other 
people's ideas and opinions helps one’s 
appreciation of good “maa new lines of 
thought and study are suggested, and the 
visit never fails to give one the sense of 
having made a new start and of having found 
some new ideals. 

The visits of the Camera and Sketch Club 
must be mentioned in this connexion. The 
reports of them in the Journal following the 
modest estimates of cost that are sent to 
members beforehand show these excursions 
to be marvels of successful enterprise and of 
economical organisation. The Camera Club 
has been doing good work in every way ; it 
has added very largely to our photographic 
collection ; it helps the Journal with a great 
deal of good material, while there are very able 
papers read and discussions carried on at its 
meetings. It has recently joined forces with 
the Debating Society and the combination 
ought to prove a very strong one. 

The Life Class and the Water-Colour 
Class should need very little recommending, 
but the latter has often shown signs of coming 
to an end. It is difficult to find any good 
reason for this, and it certainly is not for 
want of skill or enthusiasm on the part of the 
master of the class, The art of water-colour 
is a particularly suitable one to an architect 
and most undoubtedly useful to him in his 
professional work, so that I hope there may 
be no further falling off inthis department. 


Lectures on Arts Associated with 
Architecture. 


























‘So multifarious are our engagements here 
that it is impossible for time to be found for 
all; but I want to call attention especially 


to the course of five lectures on the arts 
associated with architecture that are to be 
given during this winter. Subjects such as 
Stained Glass, Mural Painting, and Sculpture 
in its relation to buildings can hardly fail 
to be usefal to students ; poor and incomplete’ 
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is architecture without them, and, as 


! these 
lectures are to be given by well. in Fra 
able lecturers, I feel confident haa * student 
be well attended. i ne 
Lectures on Town Planning. and ” 
Also important is the series of lectures on cay 
Town ey are school lectures - C 
given by Mr. Raymond Unwin, but in vie, with 
of the London Congress bearing on. the proba 
subject it has been decided to throw when he 
open to the general body of a yp Mr. ( 
y Of members pred 
to interested non-members. The i he to the ] 
will see such great developments in th: ne 
arrangement and rearrangement of towns omit 
and suburbs and villages that the subje: work . 
is obviously one in which architects should be the: pee 
ere iy a value of the art of town atx 
speaks for itself. It is pai wae? 
to think. of London’s shortcomings fam to th 
few good buildings there are here, compara. address 
tively ing, that can be really well seen, mes 
The Athenzum Club, the Alliance Assurance pecs 
Offices, St. Martin’s Church, the Royal 8 as . 
Exchange, are a few that stand out in favow. — 
able contrast to the multitude of finely. — 
designed structures of whose existence one ase 
is searcely aware ; and the new buildings in Mr. 
the Strand illustrate the good effect. gained se 
by a well-studied lay-out of new j eer 
Lost opportunities, however, abound in al — ® 
directions. Think how grand must have Dee ane 
been the effect of the steeple of St. Magnus ‘ pear? 
Church when it stood over the actual footway rey 
of the old London Bridge approach, ot pein 
what a fine view the spire of St. Bride's pe “ 
Church is as seen from Fleet-street at the end eek: 
of the narrow turning that leads down to seh 
it, although even that view was greatly bie sa3 
injured by closing it to some extent a few the Pre 
years ago ; and then consider what a difference pene) 
to the aspect of London would have been “a 
made if mere details of town planning such as Charles 
these had received due attention in the building 
past! Our squares are being ruined at the pr 
resent time by new buildings utterly out of slant 
E ing with the old ones; the Marble ones 
pie has been made ridiculous ; wide streets what B 
are belittled by buildings far too high in the por 
proportion. to them, and good skylines are not onl 
spoilt by horrible erections towering up from the bui 
the back of buildings as if architectural design cake ae 
in cities were a matter of front elevation and corresps 
nothing else. It is time that errors of this lantern, 
kind were checked, and if town planning erecting 
is properly studied and followed up by archi- splondic 
tects public opinion will soon follow, and means ¢ 
these matters will receive proper attention order 
and proper control, I commend thew helioves 
lectures as a preliminary exercise in 4 most it repr 
valuable study. commer 
There are many more things that I might London 
deal with—the Musical Society, the Athletic Chapel 
Club, the successes that our members have an entl 
achieved in many places. With regard '0 he abar 
the Athletic Club ton glad to say that felt it v 
the long discussed club ground is now # of that 
accomplished fact. Freehold ground at Elstree develop 
has been bought and the necessary outlay» the hes 
it has to be met with the help of all who can As to G 
ses their way to supporting such @ praise: what th 
worthy effort. I might easily weary rt Unless y 
with discussing the many subjects thi! we usu: 
occupy us ; the main point is that from mally little ad 
directions and in all sorts of ways by the t 
Association is exerting a sound and lasting on Gre 
influence on the development of great ye porticoe 
in this country, and while it continues to whole ¢ 
characterised by the harmony and age thee ; 
that have distinguished it up to the Pim Gaaik 
time we shall have no misgivings 4 : 
future, and shall look back with no regret a 
the past.” a acts Gai « 
‘ ‘ Horsley, in proposing ° E. W. 
weieat ver © be President forheneS Fai 
, , “oa 
said Mr. Keen had shown by a8 and the furnitur 
he had for architecture, He hae 
in carrying jtout. ave d 
he gave the best of his fragmer 
terest to his work. arge w: 
much Mr. Keen had the Thomso 
the | eccentri 
limited 
to draw 
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in France. Most of the Prix de Rome 
students in the course of their studentship 
visited Greece, and made careful studies 
and surveys of ancient Greex buildings. 
This had had successful results in France, 
and the best French architecture was tinged 
with Greek study, and he thought that 
probably Mr. Keen had that in his mind 
when he made the suggestion he did. 

Mr. @. E. Nield, who seconded, referred 
to the President’s remarks on the advantages 
students had nowadays, and spoke of the 
conditions under which the Association’s 
work was carried on twenty-five years ago— 
the premises, library, and classes there, and 
the great advance which had since been made. 

Mr. W. J. N. Millard. added his thanks 
to the President for his impressive 
address, and drew attention to some of the 
many useful texts to students which it con- 
tained. He rather wondered why a President 
gave his address at the beginning of a session, 
rather than at the end when he might be 
hetter able and more willing to give a general 
review of the work carried out. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton said he agreed with 
many of the remarks in the address, par- 
ticularly as to what Mr. Keen said about the 
work of architects in the first half of last 
cantury. What the President said about 
Decimus Burton, Barry, and Cockerell was, he 
thought, what the present generation felt and 
what the future generations would feel more 
strongly than we. The men of that period 
were well trained; they had considerable 
powers; they were artists and sometimes good 
water-colourists, and their general education 
was often remarkable. In view of what 
the President said about. Greek work, he 
could not help thinking how unfortunate it 
was that one of the early buildings of Sir 
Charles Barry, and the only complete Greek 
huilding he built, was, he believed, in some 
danger of demolition, The building he 
rferred to was the one which housed the art 
collection at Manchester, and it carried out 
what Barry considered to be the true use of 
the portico—i.e., the portico must represent 
not only the entrance, but the main body of 
the building. The building in question was 
only a small one, but it had a portico which 
corresponded to the hall, carried up a 
lantern, and he hoped that Manchester, in 
erecting a gorgeous new art gallery on the 
splendid infirmary site, would find some 
means of preserving this building, if only in 
order to retain a work by Barry. He 
helieved the site was of great value, and 
it represented, he feared, one of those 
commercial transactions to which we in 


| London owed the loss of the Hanover 


Chapel in Regent-street. Barry started as 
‘in enthusiast for Grecian architecturé, but 
he abandoned that eventually because he 
felt it was insufficiently elastic for the work 
of that time, and, as they knew, Barry 
developed the Italian style, which was about 
rm best work of the kind that we have. 
: to Greek architecture, he was not sure but 
Wiat the same difficulty would always arise 
unless we understood it in a wider way than 
be usually did. If he might give them a 
ee advice he would say: Do not be misled 
2 the text-book, One found in such books 
. “reck work plenty of temples and 
ages and we thought that was the 
—_ of Greek architecture, and deduced 
rr that all sorts of principles. But 
: edd not represent the whole of 
‘reek work, for all the domestic work had 
perished. and one had no idea from the 
(xt-books what the ordinary e y 
~~. work was, A few olever men, like 
anny ..; odwin, had @ sort of ‘instinctive 
Ppreciation of what the Greeks might have 
rane “odwin amused himself by i 
. hiture which he claimed the Greeks might: 
pst done. Greek ‘work: was exceeditigly. 
magmentary, and one must look at it in a 
Then’)? i an even larger way than Greek 
co son did, whose work a taint. of 
he setgen which perhaps. was due to the 
to dre, ck of material upon. which he had 
¥. Young architects, when they went 
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abroad and studied Greek or classic work, 
should try to enlarge the area from which 
they drew their inspiration, and should not 
tie themselves down solely to what they 
considered were correct examples. We did 
not know Greek work as much as'we should 
like. The great cities of Ionia, Ephesus, 
and Antioch, and others like Alexandria had 
vanished, but they must have contained 
work of a very varied character. It was 
said that the architecture of those cities was 
regular, but he expected the great bulk of 
this Greek architecture was irregular, and we 
had to be irregular from the text-book also. 
The President had drawn attention to the 
real earnestness and value of the work of 
the Gothic revival, and he was quite right 
in that. The work of Butterfield, in 
particular, was worthy of the attention 
of any ono—they need not mind about 
the .colour; they would always find that 
he achieved certain grandeur of outline and 
possessed a way of arriving at what he wanted 
to do Such a building as the school chapel 
at Rugby was a remarkable building from 
such a point of view. He had lately 
been in Cornwall, and had seen Truro 
Cathedral ; he could not help thinking that 
the architect had secured a real success 
there, and it was worth the attention of 
anyone to see and try and understand how 
Pearson did it. There never was a@ more 
unassuming and delightful man to have 
anything to do with than Pearson. and his 
knowledge was of a profound character. 
The more one studied it the more astonished 
one became at the resource he displayed ; 
but the greater the difficulty the greater the 
success, and when Pearson was in a tight 
corner the genius of the man shone out; 
when the problem was an easy one the result 
was not half so interesting, and that was 
the sort of efficiency one would like to” see 
students possess. When they visited their 
buildings in course of construction it would 
be as well if the foremen could get to think of 
them as friends who had come to help 
solve the interesting problems that had 
t> be faced. That was not an impossible 
suggestion if they trained themselves in 
the right way, for then they would be 
regarded, not as something in the way of 
inspectors, but as friends come to help in 
the work. He knew Mr. Keen’s reverence 
for Ruskin, and one remark of Ruskin 
was remarkably true. He spoke somewhere of 
“the eminently political art of architecture,” 
and there was sound sense in that, for 
there seemod to be a considerable resem- 
blance between what they wer2 told of 
politics and the art of architecture. Archi- 
tecure, unfortunately, was largely a matter of 
compromise, and it was usually impossible to 
carry things through in the way one could 
wish, and it was very desirable that their 
resource should be such that in spite of all 
sorts of difficulties they might still be able to 
keep their end up and to put a good face 
on the matter. Ideal clients were not often 
found, and what they mizht meet with 
were people with remarkable ideas of the 
value of money and a strong intention of 
getting things for as little as possible, and 
under those circumstances they had to 
achieve their masterpiece. The first job 
of some importance he had to do he was 
asked to cut.down a good deal, and Mr. Keen 
was good enough to offer to come round 
and look at the drawings for him, and 
expressed the view that after all the work 
would bear a little skimping. He said, 
harden your heart and cut it down, and there 
will still be something left. He had since had 
to do the same sort of thing; and he dared 
say they would have to do the same, and 
that would be where their efficiency. would 
show itself. The sensible architect would 
not judge then from the point of view 
of an ideal state of affairs, but rather from 
the point of view of difficulties which they 
had to face. 
Mr. Horsley then put the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, and it was heartily agreed 
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The President, in reply, said, in answer 
to Mr. Millard, the President of the 
Association gave an account of his 
stewardship at the annual dinner, when 
one’s hearers were in a lenient mood and 
were prepared to make allowances ! He was 
glad to hear Mr. Bolton’s remarks on the 
study of Greek work, because he enlarged 
on what he (the President) had in his mind. 
He did not think students should study so 
much the actual things that the Greeks did, 
but rather try and realis> the attitude of the 
Greek artists because they were, he had 
always thought, a people who would have 
dealt better with the modern conditions than 
the people who succeeded them. No doubt 
their domestic work was of a kind that we 
should have made great use of. The thing 
was to understand the spirit which moved 
the Greek artists, and try to do things in 
the same spirit. In conclusion, the President 
said he hoped that the discussion they had 
had and the spirit shown during the evening 
would characterise their meetings for the 
rest of the session. 

He also announced that the next meeting 
will be held on October 24, when a paper 
will be read by Mr. Edwin Gunn on “ The 
Architectural Association Excursion to York 
and District in 1910.” On the same occasion 
the Council’s report and balance-sheet for last 
session would be moved and adopted. The 
paper would be of particular interest, as the 
Visit was @ great success. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_——s 
— 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


The Queen’s University, Belfast. 
The pevcigen os Fo the Report of the assessor, 





Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., on the com- 
petition plans for the pro: | enlargement 
of the Queen’s University, Belfast :— 


“T have very carefully examined the fifty- 
seven designs sent in in competition for this 
work. The majority of the competitors 
follow very closely the suggestions made to 
them, as representing the views of the Senate, 
for the placing of the blocks; but one com- 
petitor, the author of the design marked 
No. 12, has very largely availed himself of 
the provision in clause 3 of the conditions 
that competitors were “free to suggest any 
other sites they may consider preferable,’ 
and he places one of the new blocks for 
physics, zoology, etc., on the south side of 
the existing quad and the other block on the 
west side internally, thus completing the 
quad and concentrating the buildings. 

This arrangement, he points out, permits 
the library to be extended on the west side, 
thus leaving the entrance from University- 
square uninterfered with, and he further 
suggests a site for the hall, as a pendant to 
the library on the other side of the main 
buildings. The whole scheme is, in my 
opinion, a very masterly one, and the best 
submitted in the competition. 

The author suggests housing portions of 
the physics and other departments in the 
existing buildings; this may or may not be 
desirable, but, as he also provides the two 
blocks asked for, this can be decided later in 
conference with those concerned. The Presi- 
dent’s house would remain, with certain 
alterations, and his outlook for the present 
would be undisturbed. 

I further consider that the second-best 
design submitted is that numbered 52, and 
the third that numbered 48. 

I have had the advantage on the question 
of cost of the advice of Messrs. W. H. 
Stevens & Sons, surveyors, who have made 
an independent estimate of the probable cost 
of these three designs, and who are of opinion 
that (exclusive of any special foundations) 
either of them could be executed within the 
10 per cent. margin of the sum mentioned in 
the conditions of 52,000/. 

I therefore advise that, subject to the con- 
ditions laid down in the clauses 12 and 15 in 
the conditions and instructions to competi 
architects, the author of the design cern | 
No. 12 be appointed architect to the new 
buildings, that the author of design marked 
No. 32 be paid a premium of 150/., and that 
the author of design- Ne. 48 be paid a 
premium of 100/.” a 
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The first premiated design is by Mr. 
W. H. Lynn, Donegall-square, North, 
Belfast ; the second is by Mr. Henry Tanner, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. F. Dare Clapham, 
F.R.1.B.A., 12, Regent-street, London; and 
the third by Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie 
& Son, 13, Waterloo-place, London. 

In accordance with sect. 27 of the con- 
ditions and instructions to competing archi- 
tects, all designs were publicly exhibited in 
the Examination Hall of the University 
for seven days, beginning on Tuesday, 
October 11. 

We learn from a_ Belfast paper that 
Mr. Lynn served his apprenticeship with 
the firm of which the late Sir Charles 
Lanyon, the architect of the Queen’s College, 
was the head, and in 1854 he was taken into 
partnership, so thet very early in his pro- 
fessional career he was broight into associa- 
tion with the local University. He acted as 
clerk of works during the erection of the 
earlier portion of the buildings now com- 
prising the University, and he personally 
designed the library in which the Senate 
hold their meetings. Mr. Lynn is a member 
ef the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

New Municipal Buildings for Denbigh. 

A few weeks ago the Denbigh Town 
Council offered three premiums of 75/., 50/., 
and 25/. for the best plans of new municipal 
buildings, including a public hall to seat 
2,000 persons, Council chamber, magistrates’ 
room, town hall, fire-brigade rooms, markets, 
and various offices. 

Thirty-two sets of plans were received. 
These wére examined by Messrs. Leeming 
& Leeming, - architects, Westminster, . and 
the members of the Council. The result 
was made known on Saturday, last week, as 
follows :— 

First premium, Messrs. Porter & Elcock 
Colwyn Bay; second, Mr. A. Fairdale, 
Kinton Lodge, York; third, Messrs. Hugh 
Mackintosh & Newman, Holborn, London. 

The buildings will cost from 10,0002. to 
15,000/., and their erection will, of course, 
depend on the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board being received 

The buildings designed by Messrs. Porter 
& Elcock will he carried out in the local 
limestone, with dressings of York or other 
suitable stone, and the design is in the 
manner of the Scottish Baronial style. 

The large public hall, shown to seat 2,000, 
with a large stage, dressing-rooms, etc., will 
be carried out mainly in reinforced concrete, 
with large roomy galleries carried on canti- 
levers without any supporting columns to 
intercept the view of the audience. 

The judgment of the assessors, when 
announced to the Council, was unanimously 
confirmed after all the plans had been in- 
spected by the members present. 


Harvey Grammar School Competition, 
Folkestone. 

The result of this competition is as 
follows : 
1. Mr. E. Finn. of Canterbury; 2. Mr. 
E. J. Shrewsbury, Maidenhead; 3. Messrs. 
Halliday & Paterson, of Manchester. 

Sixty designs were sent in. 

_, Lhe drawings are on exhibition in the 
Town Hall, Folkesicne, on Friday and Satur- 
day, the 14th and 15th inst. The assessor 
wes Mr, Wilfrid H. Robinson, Architect. to 
the Kent Education Committee. 


“Free House” Sign. 


In a competition held recently by the 


People’s Refreshment House Association, for 
a “ Free House” sign, two competitors have 
been awarded a premium of 5 guineas instead 
of one as promised. These are Mr. Sidney 
Barrett, of New Barnet, who is placed first, 
and Mr. William Curson, to whom a special 
extra prize has been awarded. 


Central Library for Deptford. 

Deptford Borough Council at its meeting 
last. week did not confirm the minutes of the 
Public Libraries Committee (already reported 
in the Builder) with regard to the com- 
— for a central library. A motion was 
orought forward in the Council to the effect 
that the competition be open, and for the 
whole of the designs to be submitted to the 
assessor. Alderman Hines said that the 
Committee were departing from the usual 
practice in what. they had decided, and ex. 
pressed the opinion that it would not be at 
all satisfactory for the Committee to select, 
twelve names out of the probable fifty or 
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sixty which would -be sent in, Councillor 
Quail, the Chairman of the Committee; said 
there was considerable dissatisfaction in 
regard to the designs for the branch library 
at New Cross-gate, and the Committee 
thought it was advisable to select twelve 
srencenry Sor fteery vallainge le the revels 
nec or ui n res 
Mr. Quail agreed to take back the report for 
further consideration. 
Rothschild-road New School. 

The Committee have decided that there 
shall be a public exhibition of the plans sent 
in .competition for the erection of this 
school, in the Central Hall, Priory Schools, 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of next 
week, October 20, Bi, and 22. The exhibi- 
tion will be open from 9 a.m, to 10 p.m. 


Harbour and Railway Extension, Trondhjem. 
This competition, which was announced in 
our C ion column last week, is in two 
parts, which may be entered for separately, 
one part dealing with the design and con- 
struction of the harbour and the other with 
the extension of the railway. A competitor 
may deal with both together in one scheme, 
which would seem to be the more satisfactory 
way. The first preminm for the harbour plan 
amounts to about 380/., and that for the 
railway to about 170/. The prize plans are to 
become the property of the Harbour Com- 
missioners and the State Railways, both of 
these bodies reserving the right to buy un- 
successful designs for 55/. and 28/. respec- 
tively. The selection committee consists of 
nine Norwegian gentlemen connected with 
various aspects of the problems involved, of 
whom only one is an architect. The prizes 
will be awarded on the technical and practical 
merits of the designs, and stress is laid on the 
importance of their suitability for execution 
in successive stages as may be requifed by 
the increase of traffic. We are in receipt of 
information which leads us to believe that the 
competition has already received very con- 
siderable support in this country, although it 
seems to involve a more intimate acquaintance 
with national] and local conditions than plans, 
however complete, can give, or than we should 
imagine many people in this country techni- 
cally qualified to enter, to possess. 
Gorleston-on-Sea, Institution for Blind and 
Deaf Children. 

We are in receipt of reliable information to 
the effect that the awards in this competition 
have been made, and have received the sanc- 
tion of the Governors, but we are unable to 
announce the names of the sucessful com- 
petitors until next week, as they have not 
yet officially been made. public. 

Armagh and Coventry. 

The competition for the proposed Church 
House and Synod Hall at Armagh, which is 
currently advertised on page iv., is of an 
unusual nature, and indeed so hardly to 
be called a competition at all in the ordinary 
sense, that we do not feel justified in in- 
cluding it in our Competition Column at 
the end of the paper. e are, as yet, not 
fully informed concerning the proposals and 
procedure the Committee have in view; and, 
until we are, can say nothing further, except 
that we hope the affair will be put upon a 
more usual basis. Another competition of a 
similar nature is announced as follows in 
the Coventry Herald of October 8 :— 

“The Committee of the Earlsdon Church 
Scheme is considering plans for the erection 
of a church and parish room on the site 
—— at the corner of Palmerston and 

ochester roads, Earlsdon, and is open to 
receive proposals and plans for the same 
from duly qualified architects. 

_ Applications may be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, J. H. Maycock, Esq., Warwick- 
avenue, Coventry.” 

Concerning this also we are in a position 
to say nothing as yet. But it does seem as 
though these ways of approaching the profes- 
sion are schemes for obtaining information 
and ideas from various sources to be used 
afterwards in a way hardly conducive to 
amicable relations between’ the committees 
and the architects eventually selected and 
other architects who may have’ rendered 
materia] assistance. 


Trevor Estate. 


On page xvi. of this issue will be found 
the particulars of a competition which should 


commend itself to the profession as much in. 
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its form of presentation as in its terms anj | 


object. The trouble 
cerned by elim 
plans and of guineas will en 3 
apparent. “While the enlizhtenment shoy, 
by those responsible for the inception of th, 
competition in the combination of defis, 
ness of the aim in wiew with the considerabj, 
latitude allowed in the presentation of th, 
scheme cannot fail to appeal to tho. 
acoustomed to competing in the solution 
of rtially-conceived and even tedio, 
t » and when the conditions seen 
designed to hamper rather than to assist thy 
individual presentment of the architect's 


design. 
—_——e-@-—__ _ 
MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, et, 


Liverpool Master Builders’ Association, 


At the forty-fourth annual general meetin; 
of this Association the retiring President 
(Mr. R. Arthur Costain) occupied the chair 
during the earlier part of the meeting. 

The Report and the Treasurer's statement 
of accounts were read and approved. 

Mr. James T. Duthie was elected Presiden: 
m, the Amgen twelve ge 

mn t ition of Mr. Chas. Tomkin- 
son, sesunted ie Mr. Hans E. Hughes, a 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Costain 
for his services to the Assoviation during the 
past twelve months. 

Mr. Costain, in acknowledging the vote, 
specially urged the members to make full use 
of the new “Reference List’ relating to 
architects, quantity surveyors, and clerks of 
works. The following other officers wer 
elected :—Mr. R. Stevenson Jones, senior 
Vice-President; Mr. John Rimmer, junior 
Vice-President; Mr. Thomas M‘Hugh, 
‘Treasurer; and Messrs. H. E. Dallow ani 
Sirrett Brown, Honorary Auditors. 

In addition to the Past-Presidents who are 
not serving on the various Committees, forty 
two members were elected to form the Counc! 
for the ensuing twelve months. The Counc! 
is divided into seven Trade Committees 
representing the following :—Bricklayer, 
carpenters and joiners, painters and plumbers, 
masons, plasterers and slaters, electricians, 
Associate members. 

A discussion tqok place as to the futur 
arrangements with regard to the Builders 
Exchange, and some suggestions were (tl! 
sidered, and the whole matter was referred 
to the Standing Committee to carry out. _ 

Mr. H. D. Mathias mined a , egverbe 
regard to the system relating to technika 
Sdeation for the consideration of the mem: 
bers, with a view to the matter being fully 
considered at some future date. si 

Mr. Bertram B. Moss (Secretary) Wé 
thanked for his services during the pa! 
twelve months. 


,—_* 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue first’ meeting of the London apd 
Council after the summer recess was - . 
the' County Hall, Spring-gardens, > Fi 
Tuesday. The Chairman, Mr. Whitate 
Thompson, presided. 

Laan: nadien was given to the sar 
ing :—The borrowing 2 by A! yt 

i 1 , . lor var : 
Borough Council of yt eget 





poses ; 16,000/. 
seus. Wy fhe femmarsmith Borough Counc 
and a further amount of 2,500. for pu 


i i f Town Hall; 4,251/. to 
= vend ee sada at 
undertaking; sums of 7501. and 2,5 on 
the Wandsworth Guardians for electri¢, B , 
ing and ventilating and the construction 
roads, etc.; and 4,000/. to te Woolwie 
Borough Council for sewer Work ine 
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ractors to be invited to tender for new 
pre enlargements, and structural altera- 
tions, not exceeding 5,000. in value, 

That the names of the undermentioned 
firms be added to: the selected list of con- 
tractors to be — to:tender for wn 
alterations, repairs buildings, ee 
cleaning, subject to the condition specified in 
each case :—(1.) H. King & Son, Commercial- 
road, Peckham, 8.E., for works not exceeding 
1.000/. in value; (ii.) Pasterfield & English, 
51, Sunnyhill-road, Streatham, 8.W., for 
works not exceeding 1,5002. in value ; (iii.) W. 
Pollock, West Park, Mottingham, Eltham, 
s.E., for works not exceeding 1,000/, in value. 

That the name of F. Cope & Co., 5, Whit- 
comb-street, Pall Mall, 8.W., be added to 
the selected list of contractors to be invited 
to tender for repairs, painting, and cleaning. 

That the name of Lee & Easty, 351, 
Portobello-road, North Kensington, W., be 
added to tha selected jist of contractors to be 
invited to <= for ae contracts for 
cleaning an inting work. 

That the pear ngy the undermentioned 
firms be added to the selected list of con- 
tractors to be invited to tender for providing 
and erecting iron staircases :——(i.) G. & E. 
Bradley, Chadwell Iron Works, Highbury, 
N.; (ii.) King, David, & Sons,’ Keppoch Iron 
Works, Possil Park, Glasgow. 

That the name of Lush & Cook, Ltd.. the 
London and Provincial Dye Works, Hackney 
Wick, N.E., be added to the selected list of 
contractors to be invited to tender for clean- 
ing and repairing blinds. 

That the names of W. Brown & Sons 
(Builders), Ltd., 195, Uxbridge-road, W.; 'T. 
Lapthorne & Co., Ltd., High-street, Lam- 
beth, S.E.; and J. Yetton & Co., Ltd., 4, 
Carr-street, Limehouse, E., be substituted for 
those of W. Brown & Sons, T. Lapthorne & 
Co., and J. Yetton & Co, on the selected list 
of contractors to be invited to tender for 
works to Council schools, 

PropOsED ScHOOL, WANDSWORTH.—It was 
agreed, on the recommendation of the Educa- 
tion Committee, to approve plans submitted 
hy the managers of the St. Michael's non- 
provided school, Wandsworth, for the erec- 
tion of a permanent school to take the place 
of the existing temporary building. The 
Committee stated that the scheme provides 
for the erection of a two-story building con- 
taining four classrooms in each department 
planned round a central hall, with provision 
lor the future extension of each department 
by two rooms, 

Ikon Fenctnc.—On the recommendation of 
the Main Drainage Committee it was decided 
to expend a sum not exceeding 375/. for the 
trection of an unclimbable iron fence on the 
south side of the Wandsworth aqueduct at 
— road, and to invite tenders for the 
work, 

_ ALTERATIONS TO THEATRES, ETC. — The 

Theatres Committee reported that they had 

approved the drawings of the following :— 

Adelphi Theatre, Strand—the arrangement 
or @ passenger lift, the conversion of a 
Preperty-room into a green-room, and certain 
other alterations proposed to be made to the 
premises. 

C Bijou Picture Theatre, Orpheus-street, 
amberw ell—additional exit to Denmark-hill. 
Collins's Music Hall, Islington Green—con- 

struction of a cinematograph-chamber. 

ett Hall and Rink, The Avenue, 
‘lackheath—formation of a new entrance. 
Finsbury Park Empire, Frah-road and 

curtains # Poad—arrangement of safety 

Hammersmith Skating Rink; Brook Green- 

toad—alterations to the main entrance 

corridor, 

Heng | rs Circus, Argyle-street—arrange- 
— of safety curtain and sprinkler gear. 

“mperial Hall, Grove-vale, East Dulwich— 
mph st of 7 electrical installation. 
isham i rome 
arrangement of peor curtain. 
tena, ° 7088 Empire, New Cross-road—ex- 
*nsion of low- hot-water system. 
New Crosg Hall, Lewisham High-road— 
“rangement of cinema: h-cham 
po ympia, Hammersmith — nt of 
e main hall for the Electrical Exhibition to 
be held in October, 1911 kak 


Green— 


and arrangeme 
ho annexe for the Building Trades Exhibi- 
ge as held in 1911, 

of dlectrical Pacer =e 
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The Committee also reported that they had 
considered drawings submitted by Messrs. 
Gilbert & Constanduros showing alterations 

to be made in order to adapt the 

ec. Public Hall, 162-4, Rye-lane, as a 
cin h theatre, and drawings sub- 
mitted by Mr. A. C. Thomas showing certain 
alterations proposed to be made on the first 
floor at t Temperance Billiard Hall, 
Wandsworth-road and Brewery-street. Ap- 
proval was, on the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, given in’ both cases, subject, however, 
to certain conditions. 

Tue TaBarD-streer Area.—The Building 
Acts Committee reported that they had con- 
sidered the plan showing the proposed laying 
out of the Tabard-street area, Southwark, 
and, subject to an amendment to which the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
had agreed, they saw no objection thereto. 

_ Remuneration or Survevors.—The Build- 
ing Acts Committee reported that they had 
again considered the question of the remunera- 
tion of District Surveyors by salary instead 
of by fees, as at present, but, having regard 
to the action of the Council in recent years, 
and the fact that no circumstances have 
since arisen to make a change of system more 
desirable or more practicable, they do not see 
their way to reconmend the Council to take 
any action in the matter. 

roposep St, Pavut’s Bripce.—Lord Alex- 
ander Thynne, Chairman of the Improve 
ments Committee, in reply to questions raised 
by Mr. J. D. Gilbert, said he did not think 
any proposal had ever actually been made to 
the Council by the City Corporation with 
regard to the St. Paul’s Bridge. His Com- 
mittee had had an informal conference with 
the Bridge House Estates Committee of the 
Corporation last June, and after some con- 
siderable discussion it was agreed by his 
Committee that the County Council should be 
recommended to contribute one-half the cost 
of widening St. Paul's-churchyard between 
Cannon-street and Cheapside, the cost not to 
exceed 300,000/., it being understood that the 
cost of the new bridge and its approaches 
should be borne by the Bridge House Estates. 
He had had no formal intimation as to the 
decision which the Corporation had come to 
as to the offer of 300,000/. ; but he understood 
from the newspapers that they had refused 
the offer. He hoped to get the reply of the 
Corporation in a few days. ; 

With regard to Southwark Bridge, the 
matter had been discussed at the conference 
to which he referred, and the Chairman of 
the Highways Committee was asked which of 
the alternative schemes he preferred—the 
widening of Southwark Bridge or the con- 
struction of St. Paul's Bridge. His reply 
was that he preferred the St. Paul’s Bridge 
scheme; but he (Lord A. Thynne) under- 
stood that the Southwark Bridge scheme 
was still under the cohsideration of the 
Corporation. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Battersea.—Subject to a loan being obtained 
from the London County Council, portions of 
Battersea Bridge-road are to be paved with 
4-in. creosoted deal blocks at an estimated 
cost of 1,959/. 

Camberwell.—The London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company have written to the 
Borough Council with regard to the construc- 
tion the proposed underground convemience 
under the Crystal Palace-parade. The Com- 
pany are willing to give their consent to the 
scheme, provided that the authorities con- 
cerned agree to the parapet wall at present 
inclosing the Company’s land being con- 
sidered as the building line for a row of 
lock-up shops. The letter has been referred 
to a conference of the representatives ap- 
pointed by the four authorities concerned. — 

Chelsea, — Negotiations are proceeding 
between the Borough Council and the 
London County Council with regard to the 
widening of King’s-road from Hortensia-road 
to Gunter-grove. The estimated cost-is 1,685/. 

East Ham.—Plans- for three houses, Henni- 
ker-gardens, for Mr. F. Hamlett have been 

- Tha following plans have been 
odged:—Mr. J: W. Jerram, additions to St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Barking-road ; Mr. H. 
Leslie Hucks, cinematograph theatre, Rom- 
ford-road; Mr. = E. Barley, picture palace, 

i North. 

—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
a Copskman on behalf of the Edmonton 
Co-operative Society for additions to 156, 
Stoke Newington-road. Plans have been 
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lodged as follows :—Messrs. Gordon, Wilson, & 
Co., on behalf of Mr. Alexander Pearl, work- 
shop premises, Downs Park-road; Mr. P. G. 
Ashton, addition, London India-rubber Works 
factory, Felstead-street, Hackney Wick. 

Hammersmith.—The London County Coun- 
cil is to be asked ‘to contribute towards the 
cost of a scheme for widening the approach 
to Galena-road, from King-street. 

Hendon.—The Surveyor is to obtain tenders 
for sewage works in Queen’s-road. Instruc- 
tions have been given the Surveyor to proceed 
with the preparation of plans for the proposed 
swimming bath in Hendon Public Park. The 
tender of Mr. Joseph Watson, jun., has been 
accepted at 9,299/. 10s. 9d. for the Mutton 
Brook outfall sewer, paving works, etc. 
Notice has been received from Messrs. Whip- 
pell, Wheeler, & Co., intimating intention to 
develop Lord Westbury’s estate as a garden 
suburb. The Fire Brigade Committee hepe. in 
a short time to submit a report as to suitable 
premises or a site for the central fire station. 
The following plans have been approved :— 
Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., six houses, Temple 
Fortune-lane and Reyolds-close; Mr. G. Gale, 
sixteen houses, Highfield-avenue; Mr. J. 
Paterson, garage and workshop, Bridge-lane ; 
Mr. W. J. King, four houses, Park-avenue, 
and Drive; Messrs. Edmondsons, Ltd.. four 
houses, Golders Green-crescent ; Second 
Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., forty-four houses in 
various streets; Mr. E. L. Lutyens, additions 
to institute, Central-square, Garden Suburb; 
Mr. F. 8. Allen, four houses, West Heath ; 
Mr. A. J. Edmondson, five houses, The 
Riding; | Metropolitan Electric Tramways, 
Ltd., extension of sheds, tramway depot, Col- 
lindale-avenue. 

Holborn.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Gordon & Gunton for the erection of a 
building in. Middle-yard, Kingsway, W.C. 

Islington.—The carriageway of Vincent- 
terrace is to be repaired, at a cost for 
materials of 113/. Electric mains are to be 
extended in five streets, at an approximate 
cost of 6207. 

Kensington.—The tender of Mr. Joseph 
Mears has been accepted at 356/. for works 
in connexion with the formation of a slope, 
ete., at Brompton Churchyard. 

Lambeth.—Plans have been lodged by (1) 
Mr. H. P. Wyatt, for plans on site of Nos. 10. 
12, and 14, Brighton-terrace; and (2) Mr. E. 
Roskilly for two shops, rear of 84, Stockwell 
Park-road. 

Lewisham.—The tender of Mr. W. G. Eyles, 
at 195/., has been accépted for building a 
boundary wall at the Home Park depot, 
Lower Sydenham. Plans have been passed 
for Messrs. Norfolk & Prior for six houses 
and shops on Catford-hill. 

Poplar.—Approval has been given to plans 
by Messrs. Andrews & Peascod for an office 
and store at the rear of 35-39, Bow-road. 

St. Pancras.—An agreement has been .come 
to with the London County Council whereby 
the Borough Council is to repave the lower 
part of Kentish Town-road with creosoted deal 
blocks at an estimated cost of 4,666/. 

Watford.—The Council has passed the fol- 
lowing plans:—Mr. J. Smith, two houses and 
sho ridle-path, St. Alban’s-road; Colne 
Valley Laundry Company, offices, Water-lane ; 
Mr. W. A. Jones, three pairs of houses, Oxhey- 
avenue; Mr. J. Darvill, motor garage, Stam- 
ford-road; Watford Board of Guardians, chil- 
dren’s home, Ashby-road; Herts County 
Council, alterations and additions, Boys’ 
Grammar School, Stanley-road; Messrs. W. 
King and Sons, six houses, Whippendell-road. 

West Ham.—The Public Health Committee 
have provisionally accepted an ‘offer for the 
sale to them of the site of Nos. 49-57, Nelson- 
street, with land at rear, for 6207. It is 
proposed to erect baths on the land. The 
following plans have been passed :—Messrs. 
F. & H. F. Higgs, alterations, 39-41, Queen’s- 
road, Tidal Basin; Mr. J. M. H. Gladwell, 
cinematograph theatre adjoining “Green 
Gate” public-house, Barking-road, Plaistow ; 
Mr. J. Mead, alterations to adapt premises, 
corner of New Barn-street and Beckton-raad, 
Canning Town, for cinematograph theatre; 
Silvertown Manure and Chemical Company, 
store, Bradfield-road, Silvertown. 

Westminster.—Plans have been passed 
fori:—Mr. C. W. Stephens, architect, 4, 
Hans-road, S.W., building on Grosvenor 
Canal property for the Gamage-Bell Motor 
Cab Company, Ltd.; Messrs. Emden, Egan. 
& Co,, architects. alterations to Clement’s 
House. Clare Market; Messrs. Read & Mac- 
donald, building on site of 22, Abingdon- 
street: Mr. H. O. Cresswell, three houses on 
site of Belgrave Chapel, Halkin-street. Mr. 
B.-A: Slade has ‘lodged plana for a building 
on the site of 16 and 18, Old Queen-street. 

Wood Green—The Surveyor has 
instructed to bring up an estimate as to the 
cost of paving Park-avenue with wood. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Tue first sitting of this Board after the 
usual vacation was held on Saturday, when 
the following amongst other business was 
transacted:— - 

Expenditure Sanctioned.—Letters were sub- 
mitted from the Local Government Board 
yiving approval to the provision of additional 
mess-room accommodation for nurses at 
North-Western Hospital; the provision of 
additional bathing and changing accommoda- 
tion for the female staff at South Wharf; the 
provision of additional workroom accommoda- 
tion at Darenth Asylum; and plans for an 
extension of the verandahs at the Children’s 
Infirmary. 

Caterham Asylum.—A plan prepared by 
the Engineer for additiona] sanitary accom- 
modation in block F at the above asylum was 
approved, subject to the consent of the Local 
Government Board. : 

Children’s Infirmary.—The Works Commit- 
tee reported on the plans prepared by the 
Engineer for the erection of a recreation hall 
and schoolrooms at the above institution at 
an approximate cost of 9.430/. It was agreed 
to forward the plans to the Local Government 
Board for their sanction. 


a> 
— 


METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


At the first sitting of the Metropolitan 
Water Board after the summer recess 
the following amongst other matters were 
dealt with :— 

Loans.—It was reported that the Local 
Government Board had sanctioned the fol- 
lowing loans :—700/. for improving the supply 
at Southfields: 3,517/. for the enlargement of 
the Honor Oak well; and 320/, for the pro- 
vision of a drainage system to cottages at 
West Molesey. : 

Walton Pumping Station.—The action of 
the Works Committee was approved in the 
matter of accepting during the recess the 
tenders of Messrs. T. Pigott & Co. of 3.249I. 
for the provision of two additional 54-in. 
mains, with connexions between the engine- 
house and the reservoirs at Walton, in order 
to admit of the machinery at that station 
being utilised for pumping in connexion with 
the Island Barn and Hampton and Molesey 
Works, in addition to the Walton Reservoirs. 

Water Supply—According to a return pre- 
pared during July, the Board supplied 
1.092.412 houses with water, serving an est- 
mated population of 7.070.399. The supply 
per head per day was 333 gallons, compared 
with 337 gallons in July, 1909. 


> 
—-e 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Azer Mewnat.—Cholera hospital; Surveyor, 
Town Council, Carnarvon. 

Aboyne (N.B.).—Extensions to public schools ; 
Mr. Bennett Mitchell, architect, Aboyne, N.B. 

Accrington.—Extensions to Broad Oak 
Works, for the Calico Printers’ Association, 
Lid 

Ballater —Isolation 
Ballater Town Council. 

Bath.—Receiving home (2.630/.); Miessrs. 
Enwood & Morris, Railway-place, Bath. 

Bedwelty.— Thirty houses for working 
classes, Cefn Forest Estate (7,500); Mr J. H. 
lewis, Surveyor, Bedwelty Urban District 
Council. 

Bridgend.—Twenty-seven houses, Herbert- 
street; Mr. W. Treherne, Secretary, Bridgend 
Building Club. 

Bridlington.—Lavatories, St. John-street 
(7007.); Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brid- 
lington. 

Brownhill.—Smallpox hospital ; 
Urban District Council. 

Brymbo.—School (7.900/.); Mr. Robert Wil- 
liams, builder, Brymbo. 

Charlton Kings. — Almshouses. Morrend 
Estate; Mr. Pizey, architect, Charlton Kings. 

Chesterton.—School, Freville-avenue; Dr. 
Rouse, Freville-avenue, Chesterton. 

Colwyn Bay.—Drill hall; Messrs. Porter & 
Elcock, architects, Colwyn Bay. 

Common Bank.—Extension to bleach works, 
for the Chorley Bleaching Company. Ltd. 

Craghead.—Church; Mr. J W. Thompson, 
architect, Grey-street, Newcastle. 

Crewe.—Mission church (3,000/.); Vicar, St. 
Peter’s Church. 

Crumlin.—Fifty-seven workmen's dwellings, 
Llanover Estate; Mr. J. Williams, Surveyor, 
Abercarn Urban District Council. 


* See also our liet of Competitions. Contracts, etc., 
on another page. 
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porn gg BP ga workmen's dwellings, 
George Estate; . J. Williams, Surveyor, 
Abercarn. Urban District Council. 
Darlingten.—Home for Church of . England 
Waifs and Strays Society, Darlington. 
Downpatrick. — Thirteen cottages (127i. 
each); Mr. P. Teggart, builder, Downpatrick. 
Dumbarton. — Cinematograph theatre, 
Church-street; Mr. J. Wingate, Dumbarton. 
Dundee.—Alterations and additions, Stolis 
ve Works, for the Buiot Spinning Company, 
t 


East Markham.—Parish hall; Church- 
wardens, Parish Church. 

Edgeley.—School (9,000/.); Secretary, Edu- 
cation Committee, Stockport. 
Folkestone.—Plans hava been as 
follows:—Four houses, Stuart-road, Meesrs. 
F. E. Maycock & Son, architects and builders ; 
additions, Corporation Offices, Church-street, 
Borough Engineer, architect, Town Hall, 
‘olkestone; Mr. O. Marx, builder. 
Gloucester.—Chemical and physical labora- 
tories, ete, at Sir Thomas Rich’s School 
(2,1747.): Mr. W. TT. Nicholls, builder, 10, 
St. Paul’s-road, Gloucester. 
Golcar.—Additions to mills, for the Ramsden 
Mill Company; Messrs. Ainley & Hirst, archi 
tects, Slaithwaite. 


Halifax. — Church, Whitegate, Siddal; 
Vicar, All Saints’ Church, Halifax. 
Hetton-le-Hole. — Alterations, Barclay’s 


Bank; Mr. J. Harrison, builder, Houghton- 
le-Spring. 

Holbeach.—Hospital; Joint Isolation Hos- 
pital Committee, Holbeach Urban District 
Council. 

Huddersfield.—Church, St. Mary’s; Messre. 
Yates & White, architects, 32, John William- 
street, Huddersfield. 

Ilfracombe.—Public library, Wilder-road ; 
Mr. R. M. Rowe, Clerk, Iifracombe Urban 
District Council. 

Inverness.—Proposed enlargement of Burgh 
Police Buildings; Surveyor, Town Council. 

Ipswich.—Cinematograph theatre, Tavern- 
street; Messrs. F. Matcham & Co, 9, 
Warwick-court, London, W.C.; Messrs. Park- 
ington & Sons, builders, Crown-street, Ipswich. 

Kirbymoorside.—Institute; Viear, Parish 
Church. 

Llanelly.—Proposed 500 workmen’s dwell- 
ings in connexion with tin plate works, for 
Messrs. Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd. 

Middlesbrough.—Additions and alterations, 
Linthorpe-road schools (6,7751.); | Meepsrs. 
Stephen Coates. Ltd., builders. Middlesbrough 

Morley.—-Additions to hospital; Mr. W. E. 
Putman, Town Hall, Morley. 

New Silksworth.—Hall: Messrs. T. & R 
Milburn, architects, 20, Fawcett-etreet, Sun- 
derland. 

Pengam (Mon.).—Extensions to school: Mr. 
J. Bain. architect, Shire Hall, Newport. Mon 

Peterborough.—Church hall, St. Mary’s; 
Vicar, All Saints, Peterborough. 

Portaferry.—Twenty cottages (1287. each); 
Mr. T. Gilmore, builder, Killydressy. 

Port Glasgow.—Block of dwellings, Doek- 
head-street; Messrs. J. & H. Lithgow, Port 
Glasgow. 

Rigton.—Enlargement of county school; 
Mr. W. Rushworth, architect, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

Rochford.—Church institute; Trustees, Con- 
gregational Church, Rochford. 

Rotherham.—Police station in Holmes dis 
trict; Mr. G. Jennings, Surveyor, Rotherham 
Town Council. Plans have been passed for 
alteration of old smallpox hospital, Badsley 
Moor-lane, into phthisis sanatorium, also 
adaptation of laundry block into caretaker’s 
quarters, etc., for the Board of Guardians, 
Rotherham. . 

Salford.—Plans have been passed as fol- 
lows :—<Alterations, Conservative Clab, 
Derby-street, the Directors: alterations, 
Osborn Inn, 38, Eccles New-road, the pro- 
prietors. 

Sawley.—Hydro, Foxley Bank Farm; Mr. 
A. Hitchon, Clitheroe. 

Sheffield. —Plans have been passed as fol- 
lows :—Four houses, Chatfield-road. Measrs. E, 
Iligton & Sons: four houses, Hadfield House- 
lane, Messrs. Oxsvring Bros: four houses, 
Sturton-road and Dearne-street, Mr. J. Cuth. 
bert; mission church, Greenhill-road. Trustees, 
ner Mr. B. Clark; four houses, Malin Bridge, 
Messrs. F. Dawson & Son; four houses. Ella 
and Malton roads, Mr. J. Thirsk: additions 
and alterations, Picture Palace, Cross Addey- 
streat, for Upperthorpve Picture Palace. Ltd. : 
club, Burngreave and Melrose roads, for the 
Burngreave Unionist Club, Ltd.; four houses, 
Firth Park-crescent, Mr. G. E. Pye; recrea- 
tion hall, Crookes-place." Mr. W. Bush; 
additions and alterations, infirmary, Infirmary- 
road, Board of Management: alterations, 
premises, Roeckingham-street, Messrs. T'rus- 
wells Brewery Company. Ltd.; alterations and 
additions, premises, Bright-street, fox the 
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Brightside Foundry and Enginoor: 
pany, Ltd.; addition to premier fi, Cot 
street, Messrs, Cammell, Laird. & Co ay 
fish manure house, Lumley-stroct, also Ig a 
block, ete, Crimicar-lano, Sheffield om 
Skegness.—Baptist church ; Meas f 
es nN cata all St. Peter’ echanant 
hag sessrs. Perks & Son, builders, Grant 
ring Hill.—Ch > 
cm Serunalem Chueh for the Trustess of 
tocksbridge—Municipa! offices. M 
Mean, Saeve ,. r, J. 
Mas - yor, Stocksbridge Urban pj. 
Stretford.—Plans have been passed {or four 


nas Sandy-lane, for Messrs, R. Howard 
Sudbury.—Isolation hospital; Surveyor, 


ev oc" Council. 
utton — (Surrey).—Additions “ch 
(2,500/.); Vicar, Christ Church. ce 

Tarvin.—Adaptation of premises, Newgate. 
street, for Guardians’ Offices; Mr. H. 
Chat. Clerk, Tarvin Board of Guardians, 

orquay.—Plans have been passed as {c). 
lows:—Addition ta Rosehill Sespaa 
Management Committee: seven cottages, 
St. Edmund’s-road, Mr. J. Easterbrook: ex. 
tension to the Picturedrome, Mr, Mellor 
pavilion, for the Torquay and South Devon 
Golf Company; garage, Kingston Lodge, Mr, 
Walker. 

Trawden.—Extension ta Lodge Holme Mill 
for the Multicolour Dyers, Ltd 

Troon.—Residence, Hailing Drive (1,600): 
Messrs. M. Muir & Co., Troon. 

Uphall.—Drill hall; County — Territorial 
Association; Uphall. 

Walsall.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Handford, Greatrex & Co., Ltd., for 
a warehouse in Lower Rushiall-street; also 
for Messrs. J. Hawley & Co., for rebuildiny 
premises, Goodall-street. 

Welwick.—Chapel; Trustees, P.M. Church 

West Bowling.—Schools (3,000/.); Vicar, 8 
Stephen's Church, West Bowling. 

West Cadder.—Drill hall; County Terri. 
torial Association. 

West Stanley.—Club premises, Station-road 
(4,0007.), for the Victoria Workmen’s Club. 

Whitmora Bay.—Proposed pavilion 2,00 
people): Mr. J. C. Pardoe, Surveyor, Barry 
Urban District Council. 

Wigan.—Plans have been passed as fol: 
lows:—Thirteen ‘houses, Windermere-street, 
Mr. H. Dickinson; four houses, Ratcliffe 
atreet, Messrs. Makin & Mason; five houses 
Ratcliffe-street, Mr. M. Clayton; additions t 
St. Michael’s and All Angels School, Ear) 
street, the Managers: twenty-one houses and 
shop, Billinge-road, Messrs. Clough & Gaskell. 

Windsor.—Theatre, Peascod-street; Meer 
Ilussey & Brooks, Windsor. ‘ 

Worcester.—Rebuilding 43-4, High-street 
(2.3702.): Messrs. Phelps & Johnson, builders 
Little London. 

York.—Drill hall, Burton Stone-lane; Mr 
W. H. Brierley, Lendal, York. 


& 
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OBITUARY. 


Willem Maris. 


It is with sincere regret that we note that the 
death of Willem Maris, the well-known Dutch 
painter, is announced in a telegram from 
Hague. His death makes smaller still the 
band of painters who made The Hague » kind 
of Mecca to all lovers of Jandscape in the 
early eighties. Mauve, Mesdag, and the three 
brothers Maris were the leaders of the scl . 
of which Poggenbeek, Gabriv!. and ate 
were members, and Israils, then 8 BOW, ’ 
doyen. Willem’ Maris was the youngest 4 
least gifted of three famous brothers. — 
was perhaps the greatest landscape Vp 
of hie time. Matthijs the Mystic still he 
and dreams ‘and sees visions in Bayswater 
Willem was born at The Hague in 1844: of . 
Austrian father and a Dutch mother. He = 
the pupil of his brothers, and lived a 
worked at. The Hague. Lush meadows A 
dering Dutch waterways, high solling : os 
the black and white cows of Tolland, eecare 
half-wild ducks among the reedy "aston 
were his invariable subjects. His p! ie 
are strong and 1 constructed, et jot 
always bright and glittering, °s if i nh 
rained. A wholesome painter, © ne a, 
though lacking the splendid colout a 

tmosphare of Jacob His de 





Maris. is 
papier loss ta Holland and the Dutch 
f landseape 


Mr. Ww. Hale. & 

: + Me. William 

The death has taken place of Mr. Ti 
Hele, F.RLBA-. aw L-known architect ’ 
Norton on Seokeaier 22, in his seve 
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He was the son of William Hale, 
accountant, of Oxford, and was born there on 
April 21, Educated at the Diocesan 
School, Cowley, Mr, Hale was articled in 
1349 to Mr. Underwood, a leading 
(Oxford architect, and after the latter's death 
in 1852 to Mr. John Billing, of Reading, 
who transferred his business to London. In 
December, 1853, Mr. Hale was admitted a 
student at the Royal Academy, and in 1858 
came to Birmingham as chief assistant to the 
late Mr. Edward Holmes. He began practice 
on his own account in 1870, and soon obtained 
a large connexion, not only in the Birming- 
ham district, but in @ large area of the Mid- 
lands. He was the architect of many eccle- 
siastical, scholastic, business, and residential 
buildings, and included the Baptist Church, 
Sparkbrook, the Wesleyan Churches at King’s 
Heath and Warwick-road, the Moseley and 
Balsall Heath Institute, the Moseley-road 
baths, schools for the Birmingham and King’s 
Norton Educational Authorities, and Non- 
conformist Sunday schools, business — ‘remises 
in Corporationstreet known as —** Liberty's,” 
the Church of the Ascension, Stirehley, addi- 
tions to the parish church, King’s Norton and 
the restoration of the old Grammar School 
adjoining the churchyard there, Messrs. Belliss 
& ‘Morcom’s large engineering works and 
offices, watch factory and offices for Messrs. 
Ehrhardt, manufactory for Messrs. J. B. 
Brooks in Great Charles-street, and many 
large and small residences. Mr. Hale was 
five times elected President of the Birming- 
ham Architectural Association: he was also 
an old Freemason and Past-Master of his 
lodge. He leaves two sons in. the profession, 
Alfred, A.R.I.B.A., and Edward. 


—_ 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At the meeting of the London County 
Council on ‘Tuesday the following applications 
under the London Building Acts were dealt 
with (the names of the applicants are given 
letween parentheses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Battersea.—Retention of a wooden porch 
in front of No. 121, Battersea Park-road, 
Battersea (Mr. A. Beauchamp).—Consent. 

Camberwell, North.—Erection of a one-story 
hay window, stone steps, and landing in front 
of Alpha Works, Nos. 77 to 85, Cobourg-road, 
Camberwell (Mr. Ernest Runtz for Messrs. 
(i. Cooper & Co.).—Consent. 

Chelsea,— Alterations to the baleony in front 
of No. 15, Chelsea-embankment, Chelsea 
(Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. for Sir John Woife 
Barry).—Consent, 

City of London.—The retention of a sign 
across the entrance to St. Bride’s passage (late 
Bell’s-buildings), City (Mr. F. W. Foster).— 
Consent. 

Hummersmith—The erection of wooden bay 
windows and hoods to eleven houses on the 
Western side of Sedgeford-road, Hammer- 
smith, southward of Steventon-road (Messrs. 
J. 8. Quilter & Son for Messrs. J. Walker & 
Co.).—Consent, 

_ Hampstead.—Retention of a projecting sign 
in front of No. 291, Finchley-road, Hampstead 
(Messrs. Blessly & Spyer for Messrs. Saville & 
Co.).—Consent. 

Holborn.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter in front of the Chancery-lane tube 
railway station, High Holborn (Messrs. O. C. 
Hawkes, Ltd., for the Central London Rail- 
way Company).—Refused. 

Holborn. —The erection of an iron and glass. 
‘telter in front of the British Museum tube 
station, High Holborn (Messrs. O. C. Hawkes, 
Itd., for the Central London Railway Com- 
bahy).— Refused. 

Kennington, South—That the Council, on 
the application of Mr. M. F. Saunders, do 
“vasent to the retention of an illuminated sign 
W the “Kensington Arms” public-house, 

arwick-road, Kensington.—Consent. 
Kensington, South.—Erection of a bay win- 
x at the rear of No. 67, Victoria-road, 
ccmsington Messrs. Taylor, Lovegrove, & 
°. for Mr. J. H. Lindsay).—Consent. 
Re opt East.—Erection of a building 
M . northern side of Henrietta-street, St. 
‘i dee ebone, to abut aleo upon the eastern 
RA en eae ogee John Belcher, 
of Medicine) 24 e201 § or the Royal Society 
ia farvlebone, Bast.—Retention of balconies 
Pant of No. 79 to 105; Park-road, Regent’s 
loveke Ay.te, Second, third, and fourth floor 
a (Mr. P. Hoffmann for Mr. J. ©. Hill). 

“pevcnaaeh , The . 
ae OOG, T= erection of a building on 
the Western side of Norwood road, Norwbod. 
spon the site of the ‘known as “ Clare- 
ae (Messrs. Parnacotts).—Consent. 

addington, South.—The erection of a build- 


year. 
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ing on the site of No. 331, Harrow-roa 
Paddington (Mr. J. 8. Beard for Mr e 
Sandon),—Refused: ‘ 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Refacing the 
lower portion of Nos. 44 and 46, Grosvenor- 
— 4) —- pnnorer-eueare (Mr. 

mar Blow for Sir ar § —_ 
scans gar Speyer, Bart.). 

_St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of 
6IX projecting iron signs at No. 110. New 
Bond-street, Westminster (M. Y ' 
Willis). —Consent. sone Bic thy 

St, George, Hanover-square.—The erection 
of an iron and glass covered way in front 
of the Hyde-park-corner tube railway station, 
Knightsbridge (Mr. Z. E. Knapp for the 
Underground Electric Railways Company of 
London, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Strand.—Erection of a one-story porch at 
the rear of No. 21, Pall Mall, St. James, to 
abut upon the southern side of St. James’s- 
square (Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs for Rénault 
Fréres, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—Retention of a hoarding 
abutting upon the eastern side of Upper 
Tooting-road, Tooting, the southern side of 
Derinton-road, and the northern side of Less- 
ingham-avenue (Mr. H. J. Helsdon).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—The erection of buildings on 
the eastern side of Valley-road, Streatham, 
with barge boards and sham half-timber work 
(Messrs. Gibson. Skipwith. & Gerdon for 
Messrs. Curtis Brothers).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—The erection of a one-story 
— and bay window in front of a proposed 
10use on the western side of Luttrell-avenue, 
Putney (Mr..G A. Gale).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of wooden bay 
windows and porches in front of six houses on 
the northern side of Strathbrook-road, Streat- 
ham (Mr. W. C. Poole for Mr. F. C. Coad).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of a projecting 
porch in front of No. 9, Manville-road, Balham 
(Mr. W. C. Poole for the executors of the late 
A. Heaver).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Erection of a projecting porch 
to a house on the south-eastern side 
Cleanthus-road, Plumstead (Mr. F. A. Upfold). 
—Consent. 

Woolwich.—That the application of Mr. C. 
Burbridge for an extension of the periods 
within which the ercetion of a greenhouse at 
the flank of No. 1, Earlshall-road, Eltham, to 
abut upon Craigton-road, was required to be 
completed, be granted.—Consent. 


Width of Way. 


Bermondsey.— Erection of a one-story build- 
ing on the north-eastern side of Decima-street, 
Bermondsey, at less than the prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of the roadway of the 
street (Messrs. Gale, Gotch, & Leighton for 
Messrs. G, Gibbs & Son).—Consent. 

Brizton.t—Retention of Nos. 10, 12, and 14, 
Brighton-terrace, Brixton, with a forecourt 
boundary at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of the street 
(Mr. H. Payne-Wyatt for Messrs. G. Kirby 
& Sons).—Consent. ee 

City of London.—That the application of 
Mr. T. B. Whinney for an extension of the 

riod within which the erection of a porch 
in front of No. 8, Finch-lane, City, was 
required to be commenced, be granted.— 
Consent. i 

Hackney, Central.—Erection of a one-story 
building at the rear of No. 27, Hackney-grove, 
Hackney, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the footway leading from 
Reading-lané to Florfield-road (Mr. J. Adams 
for Mr. S. Sirota).—Consent. : : 

Kensington, South.—The erection of studios 
on a site on the eastern side of Trafalgar- 
place, Kensington, abutting also upon the 
southern side of St. Alban’s-road North (Mr. 
Douglas Wells).—Consent. i 

Lambeth, North—tThe retention of a water- 
closet addition at the rear of No. 60, Com- 
mercial-road, Lambeth, at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of Bazon-street (Mr. G. Bartlett for the 
Duchy of Cornwall).—Consent. i 

Linekeune—Trestion of an addition ta the 
‘*Crow’s Nest’? beerhouse, No. 14, Salmon- 
lane, Limehouse, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the — ey ” sew — 
Flamborough-road (Mr. ._ A. Ingram for 
Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid, & Co.).—Con- 
gg Fast.—Erection of an addition 
to the Roval Academy of Music on the western 
side of Devonshire-place-north, St. Maryle- 
bone (Meesrs. Ernest George & Yeates for 
the trustees of the Royal Academy of Music). 
Manstes Fast.—Erection of a room in 

Marylebone, East.—Er 
the aneineneh of the York Hotel, Castle-street, 
St. Marylebone, under the roadway of the 
spproach to Berners-mews (Messrs. Watson 
Brothers for Mrs. Clark).—Coneent. 

St. Pancras, East.—Erection of a building 


at the rear of No. 1, Rochester-road, St. 
Pancras, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of Rochester- 
mews (Mr. W. E. Sanders for the Express 
Motor Cab Company).—Conzent. 

Southwark, Weet.—A further deviation from 
the plan approved for tha erection of a build- 
ing on the northern side of Friar-street, 
Southwark, abutting also upon the south 
western side of Green-street, so far as relates 
to a further increase in the height of the said 
building (Mr. C. B. Durston).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Retention of a building on 
the southern side of Oakdale-road, Wands- 
worth, with the rear boundary fence at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of the passageway leading from Valley-road 
to Madeira-road (Mr. E. R. Cullen).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of a stable and cart- 
shed building at the rear of No, 482, Streat- 
ham High-road, Streatham, to abut upon a 
way leading out of the western side of 
Streatham High-road (Mr. J. B. Munday 
for Messrs. Holcombe & Morley).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Finsbury, East.t—The erection of a build- 
ing _ a site at the junction of City-road 
and Goswell-road, Finsbury (Mr. W. Han- 
cock).—Refused. 

Hammersmith—The erection of buildings 
on the eastern side of Dalling-road, Hammer- 
smith (Messrs. J. 8. Quilter & Son).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—The erection of build- 
ings with an oriel window on the eastern side 
of Gee’s-court, Oxford-street, St. Marylebone, 
to abut upon Stratford place-mews (Messrs. 
Keeble, Ltd., for Lady Redd).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—The erection of an 
iron and glass roof at No. 13, Hyde Park- 
gardens-mews, Paddington, at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of the mews (Messrs. Maple & Co., 
Ltd., for Mr. Keiller Greig).—Consent. 

Strand.—The erection of an addition to the 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, 
King William-street and Chandos-street, West- 
minster (Mr. J. Johnson for the Committee 
of the hospital).—Refused. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Brizton.—The erection of a yrojecting iron 
and glass shelter at Bon Marché-buildings on 
the eastern side of Nursery-road, Brixton 
(Mr. H. Payne Wyatt for Bon Marché, Ltd.). 
—Refused. 

Hampstead.—The erection of an iron and 
glass addition to a studio at No. 24, Greville- 
road, Hampstead (Messrs. G. Langridge & 
Co. for Mr. W. Gascambe John, R.A.).— 
Consent. 

Islington, East.—The retention of a sign- 
board of a temporary characte? in front of 
No. 73, Southgate-road, Islington (Mr. E. E. 
Fowler).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—That the Council, on the 
application of Mr. F. J. Staples, do consent 
to the retention of a showcase on the fore- 
court of No. 147, Seven Sisters-road, Islington. 
—Consent. 

Kensington, North——The retention of a 
wooden building at ‘‘The Nook,’ No. 43, 
Finstock-road, Kensington, abutting upon the 
southern side of Kelfield-gardens (Mme. 
Aimée de Leska).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—The retention of a cycle shed 
and summer house of a temporary character 
at No. 23, Eliot-park, Lewisham (Mr. H. 
Cottell for Mr. F. E. Butcher).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—The retention of a temporary 
wood and iron building at “ The Westlands.” 
7, West Hill-road. Southfields (Messrs. J. 
Cooper, Mulliner, & Co., for Mr. C. Hines). 

—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—The retention of a wood 
and iron addition to the existing stable 
premises at ‘‘ Devon Lawn.” Princes-road, 
Wimbledon-park. Wandsworth (Mr. C. H. 
Flack for Dr. Judson).—Refused. 

Space at Rear. 

Marylebone, East.—A deviation from the 
plan approved for the re-erection of the rear 
portion of No. 93, Harley-street, St. Marvyle- 
bone, so far as relates to the erection of. a 
water-closet building in the central area of the 
building (Mr. S. J. Tatchell).—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Alteration of Building. 

Kensington, South—The erection of an 
addition to No. 71. Bedford-gardens, Campden- 
hill, Kensington (Mr. W. Sarel for Mrs. An- 
derton).—Consent. 

Width of Way Meet ee a ge from Certified 


ans. 

St. Pancras, South—A further deviation 
from the plans approved for the erection of 
buildings on a site abutting upon Tottenham- 
court-road, Fitzroy-court, Whitfield-place, and 
Warren-street, St. Pancras, so far as it relates 
to the erection of a winter garden in the court- 
yard at the rear of the main portion of the 
building (Messrs. Seth-Smith_ & Monro).— 
Consent. 
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Deviations frem Certified Plans. 
Strand.—A further deviation from the plans 
approved on December 21, 1908, for the erec- 
tion of a building on the site of Nos. 71, 72, 
and 73, St. James’s-street, and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6, Little St. James's-street, West- 
minster, so far as relates to the erection of an 
additional! story on a portion of the rear 1 ag 
the building (Messrs. W. Woodward & 
Sons).—Consent. ae 
Westminster.—A deviation from the plans 
approved for the reerection of Nes. 16 and 
1h Old Queen-street, Westminster, so far as 
relates to the omission of the eastern lighting 
area. and the erection of an external iron 
staircase on land within the prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of the roadway of Old 
Queen-street (Mr. Basil A. Slade).—Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity and 
Construction. ‘ 

Limehouse.—The retention of an extension 
of the steel Telpher track at the Stepney 
Borough Council’s ‘electricity generating 
station, Narrow-street, Limehouse, and devia- 
tions from the plans approved in respect of 
the generating station (Strachan & Henshaw, 
Ltd., for the Stepney Borough Council).— 
Consent. 

Lambeth, North—That the seal of the 
Council be affixed in duplicate to the sup- 
plemental deed of covenant embodying the 
necessary. modifications of the deed of cove 
nant required by the Council’s resolution of 
January 29, 1901, to be entered into by the 
necessary parties in connexion with the erec- 
tion of four blocks of dwelling-houses to be 
eceupied by persons of the working class on a 
site between Boniface-street and Lambeth 
Upper Marsh.—Agreed. 


Formation of Streets. 

Wandsworth.—That the Council, on the 
application of Messrs. Rowley Bros., do permit 
the, erection of barriers across Coteford-street 
and Cowick-road, Totterdown Fields estate, 
Wandsworth.—Coneent. 

Lewisham.t—That an order be issued to 
Mr. G. H. Paine refusing to sanction the 
farmation or laying out of two new streets 
for carriage traffic to lead out of Perry-vale 
and Perry-rise, Lewisham (The Perry-rise 
Estate Company).—Refused. 

Alteration of Buildings. 

City of London.—The erection of an addi- 
tion on the roof of No. 30, Mincing-lane, 
City, with walls of less thickness than required 
by the first schedule of the said Act (Messrs. 
E. Anson & Son).—Consent. 

City of London.—The formation of an 
additional ‘opening in the division wall 
between Nos. 25 and 27, Bouverie-street, City 
(Mr. H. O. Ellis for the Pictorial Newspaper 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Additions and 
alterations at No. 7, Grafton-street, St. 
George, Hanoversquare (Messrs. Joseph & 
Smithem for the Medici Society).—Consent. 

Westminster.—The erection of additional 
stories to Nos. 96 to 118, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, so far as relates to the erection of 
certain portions of the walls 9 in. in thickness 
instead of 14 in. in thickness, and to an 
increase in the height of the said stories 
(Messrs. C. Heathcote & Sons).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 

Bow and Bromley.—The retention of a steel 
and iron addition at the premises of Messrs. 
Lancaster & Co., High-street, Bow, and to 
the omission of the layer of concrete over 
the site (Messrs. Andrews & Peascod for 
Messrs. Lancaster & Co.).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—A deviation from the plans 
approved for the retention at the premises of 
the Wolfram :(Tungsten) Metal Filament 
Lamps, Ltd., Brook-green, Hammersmith, of 
a building exceeding in extent 250,000 cubic 
ft., so far as relates to the formation of three 
additional openings in the divison wall 
between the south-western and. the western 
block, and ome additional opening in the 
division wall between the southeastern and 
eastern block (Osram Lamp Works, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—The uniting of No. 1 with 
Nos. 2 and 3, West Smithfield, City (Messrs. 
Yette, Sturdy, & Usher).—Consent. 

City of London—The uniting ef Nos. 3a 


and 4, Coleman-street, City,. at the ground : 


floor level (Mr. E. Flint for -the Central 
Argentine Railway Company).—Consent. 

City of London.—The uniting of No. 16. 
Moor-lane, City, and No. 10, Tenter-strect, 
and also the raising of the wall between 
No. 10, Tenter-street, and the adjoining build- 
ing eastward, in 9-in. brickwork, instead. of 
134-in.. brickwork (Messrs. Hart & Water- 


house’ for Messrs. Welch, Margeteon, & Co.). . 


—Consent. : 
St. George, Hanover-square—The uniting 
of Nos. 2 and 3 with No. 4, Lancashire-court, 
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New Bond-street, St. George, Hanoyer-square, 


by an o ng oh te ceeans Stine tee 
Ak ee it ee er). nt. 


St. George, Hanover-square.— ; 
of Nos. 9 and 11, Brook-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square, by openings. at the first, 
second, third, and fourth’ floor levels, so far 
as relates to the alterations on the 

an (Mr. G. Thrale Jell for Mr. F. W. 
hingleton).—Consent. ae 

St. Géorge, Hanover-square.—The . uniting 
of Nos. 44 and 46, . Grosvenor-street, . St. 


George, Hanover-square, without” complying. 


with the provisions with regard to open space 
about balidings (Mr. Detmar Blow for Sir 
Edgar Speyer, Bart.).—Consent. 

Strand.—The aniting of Nos. 156-170, 
Regent-street, Strand, with No. 160, nt- 
street, by two openings at the ground-floor 
level (Messrs. Crickmay & Sens for Messrs. 
Robinson & Cleaver).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


Ce 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


SCHOOL, PEATHERSTONE. 

The newly-erected Council school at Feather- 
stone was opened on the 28th ult. by Alderman 
H. Dunn. The building, which is designed to 
accommodate . 360 children, is of brick with 
stone dressing. It is constructed on, the 
central hall principle, the classrooms being 
grouped. round a main hall, and separate 
playgrounds are provided for the boys and 
the girls’ sections. Mr. J. Stuart, of -Wake- 
field, the Architect to the Weet- Riding Educa- 
tion Committee, has been responsible for its 
design; and it has been erected at a ccst of 
some 3,837/. 

SCHOOL, BATTLEFIELD. 

At the meeting of Cathcart School Board 
on the 3rd inst.” the minute of a special 
meeting of the Board stated that amended 
plans of a two-story school for Battlefield had 
been submitted. Mr. M‘Whannell, the archi- 
tect, stated that he estimated the cost of the 
new building, which is to accommodate 1,200 
children, at approximately 13/. 86. per scholar, 
exclusive of the estimated cost of 700/. for 
foundations and the cost of boundary walls, 
railings, furnishings, and professional fees. 

ADDITIONS, SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 

The new hall at Shrewsbury School has been 
erected at a cost of some 10,000/. Besides its 
use on Speech Day, it will serve as a gym- 
nasium and concert-room. In connexion with 
the main hall there are twelve rooms for music 
practice, a room for boxing and fencing, and 
one specially arranged for the teaching of 
drawing. The architects are Messrs. Willink & 
Thicknesse, of Liverpool. 

OPERA HOUSE, KINGSWAY. 

We are enabled to announce that the erection 
of the new opera house which Mr. Oscar Ham- 
merstein, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, is about to build in Kingsway, is to 
be entrusted to Mr. Bertie Crewe, of London. 
The site is a magnificent one, virtually isolated, 
and containing about 25,000 sq. ft. The build- 
ing will be on the most modern lines, and will 
accommodate over 3,000 persons. Building 
operations will commence at once, and the 
new house will open next autumn. 


Quantity. 
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The Cefn Coed schools, ne 
are —- warmed and rection? Tydéi, 
of 'D. 0. | Boyd’s '.* Hygiastic” Ventilaig 
Thomas, & Co., Upper Thames-street, Lea rey 
pt Ube Excelsior Works, Rollins-street, () 
ent-road, 8.E. The above firm are also 
plying these grates to the Odsey new schol” 


MISCELLANEOUs, 


: ne Willdeun ee, BUILDER'S estate, 

_ Mr. Witham Mason, of Streatha 

S.W., retired builder, died on ryt se 
80 years. ' His estate is sworn as of the-gres 
value of 41,083/., with net personalty 29%), 
He bequeathed 100/. to his trustees for found. 
ing a fund for sick and disabled workmer 
in his employment. : 


' BUILDING IN GLascow, 
The sitting of the Dean of Guild 
the 29th ult, was the last at ae 
Guild M. Pearce Campbell will preside, gs 
he retires after his two. years of office 
Dean of Guild. He said that the two years 
during which he had that honour had bey 
marked by a serious and regrettable depres. 
sion in the trades most closely ‘connected with 
the work of that Court, and he -was sorry {) 
think: that, as yet,. there seemed to be m 
indications of a removal of that. depression, 
notwithstanding an apparent improvement i 
trade conditions in other directions: Th 
result of last year showed they had only, 
new linings, representing. a value of 779.0%). 
and 204 cases of alterations _ and , additions, 
representing 983,046/., together with 373 cases, 





representing 877,382/. Althouzh this showed - 


a slight increase in the numper of Cases on 
the year before, still he was ‘sorry to say the 
total amount was the smallest with which the 
Court had had to deal since. the year 18%, 
just twenty years ago There had been no 
particular features connected’ with these case 
calling for special attention. The most re 
tiarkuble~ feature of last year’s work had 
been that under the heading of houses and 
shops. - In no fewer than four of the division 
of the city they had not had a single caso of 
new work, and the alterations and addition 
in these divisions had been trifling. There 
might be special reasons for this very remark 
able state of matters, but he thought there 
must be two general causes which must be 
obvious, namely—over-building in these di 
tricts during the prosperous years, and th: 
increased facilities of locomotion, which wer 
undoubtedly removing residential districts 
from the centre to the outlying districts of 
the city. In this department, houses an 
shops, out of 341,182/. in value, no less than 
227.4167. had been in the Queen's Park and 
Maryhill districts. Under general  classifie: 
tion, public buildings accounted for 223.050. 
of the total amount of linings; following t 
being workshops, factories, stores, ¢!’. 
141.1057.; and warehouses, shops, and offices. 
94,651/.: the remaining sub-divisions being 
comparatively insignificant. 

CEMENT PRODUCTION IN 1909 IN THE UNITED 

STATES. os 

According to a report issued by the United 
States Geological Survey on the cement 
dustry of the United States, the total pre. 
duction of cement in that country in 198 an 
1909 was aa follows :— 


1908, 1909, 


Value. Qvantity. 


Dollara, Barrels. 
| 48,547,679 508,461 
Sai ee "Ter 279 
95,468 160,646 








Total ... ... | 523,910,925 


44,477,656 =| 64,196,386 





HANLEY CASTLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Additions have just been made to Hanley 
Castle Grammar School. The additions con- 
sist of an entrance hall, large cloakrooms, 
four classrooms, a dining hall, and improved 
Sanitary arrangements. Mr, A. e 
(Worcester) was the architect. 


aoe TRADE NEWS. 

e understand that Messrs. Newton, Cham- 
bers, & Co., Ltd., of Thorncliffe Ironworks. 
near Sheffield, have received an order from 
H.M. Office of Works for a 130,000 gallons 
cast-iron tank, to be erected complete at Edin- 
i Castle. 

] Christ Church Schools, Folkestone, are 
being supplied with Shorland’s patent warm- 
air ventilating Manchester grates. by Messrs. 
EK. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 


HOUSE PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 
The National Association of Master | — 
Painters amd Decorators of gla 


at Newcastle-om Tyne. | 
the instrumentality of the Association, 


have been adjusted. . 5 ‘ is 

a graded system, beginning with ae ait 
first and second years of their appret period 
- has been Fe A and co the i 
of apprenticeship. The 4 
conjunction with the Scottish : pase 
ciations, established @ travelling pe 
of the value of 50/. annually for boy 
their time. Ten have already 
Italy under this | Altoger 
ing ran ; 

convention a fea 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
this Number: Competition, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xviii; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions, beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposite are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; und that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


* Ooroper 31.—Romford.—Town PLANNING, FTC.— 
The Town Planning and Modern House and 
Uottage Exhibition invite designs fer a detached 
house, a detached cottage, and the internal fittngs 
of a cottage, to be erected at Gidea Park, Squirreis 
Heath, Romford. Fur further particulars see ad- 
vertigement in our issue of September 17, and of 
today's date. 
* Novemeer 5.—Knightsbridge.-Complete par 
ticulars of a competition for remodelling part of 
the Trevor Estate, Knightsbridge, will be found on 
page XVI ot this issue. 
Novemaer 15. — Buislip-Northwood. — Town 
PianNING.—The Ditectors of Garden Estates, Lid., 
invite designs for a town plan of estates of King’s 
College, Cambridge, situated in the urban district 
of Ruislip and Northwood, Middlesex. Conditions 
and maps May now be obtained from Mr. Graham 
Kennedy, Secretary, Garden Estates, ws OB 
Henrietta-street, Strand. Deposit 11. 1s. See ad- 
vertisement in our issue of August 27. 


NOVEMBER see Co. Down.—Sea-warer 
BiTs.—1 be -D.0. invite designe for baths 
to be built on foreshore in Senfunction with 


the existing sea-water pond at Pickie, at a cost of 
7,000. Premium 60l., or to be merged into com- 
mission Of 5 per cent. For further particulars 
apply to Mr, J. silliken, Clerk to the Council, and 
xe advertisement in issue of August 20. 
* NoVeMpeR 3.—Romford.—The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition. invite 
designs for gardens to houses and cottage, 
perspective drawings suitable for reproduction. For 
further particulars see advertisement in our issue 
0 plombee He and of to-day’s date. 
BR =o 1. — Bournemouth. — Resviipine 
PREMISES.—Competitive designs are invited from 
architects for rebuilding premises for Mr. J. E. 
ve TA Seeiam i. 50l., and 2651.) are 
onmered. For fu i 
in Our issue of Se saher 17. piven ceruaerena 
lin.—New pavilion to the Royal 


| Dee 1. 
Hospital for Incurables at Donnybrook. Open on 


to architects tising in Dublin. Premia soot 
(to be merged, Sol. and 201. Conditions on appii- 
hester.—Lavixo-our Escare.— 
The Manchester Corporation invite designs sig lay- 
ing-out their Blackley . Estate. saree premiums are 
ered, viz., ; -» an i 
September 3, page 264, for further rg « 
DecemMBen 14, — Douglas, Isle of Man — The 
‘wners of the Villa Marina invite designs for the 
rection of a pavilion and the laying out of a 
pleasure gardens, etc. The sum to be spent on the 
= 1s 16,000. One award of 200. and two of 
a Will be made, the design becoming the 
" solute property of the landowners, Ful r- 
ee from Mr. Pat Cottle, the Borough . 
yer, vn a sum of 1l. 1s. being deposited with Mr. 
Peander Robertson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
* Marcu 31, 1911 Romford Th i 
4 ° : -—The Tow 
an Modern House and Cottage Exhibition ioe 
SoS lor the general plan of Gidea Park 
ee sim Romford. For further particulars 
a day ap rm in our issue of September 17, and 
“ARCH 5}, 1911.—'Prondhjem, Norway.— 
anou AND RatLway Extensions Oeegetitin ae 
of the at. Ove ate invited by the Joint Committee 
Mistienen< Railways and the City Harbour Com- 
fall ane, Programmes may be obtained free, and 
fn see ption and plans at a charge of 4i. 4s. 
Aa Which amount will be returned in full to 
arden, fide competitor), on application to the 
1 L. 8. Zacher Engineer to the City. 
ry London, wee” oe 
aie 1, 1911.—City of St. Petersburg.— 
if Shane 3. Aurxaxoen Ti.-Particulers in our issue 


Contracts. 


BUILDING 
The date given : t of each 


"209r@ph is the latest pa when 
regraph the tender, or the 
mt in, 08 willing to submit tenders, may be 
Tope, 3.—Cae 
k 13. rau, near Brid 4 
ditions? , ADDITIONS To CHAPEL. — Soetioas on 
S ‘o the Bethany Presbyterian Chapel, 
ai. Names to Mr. W. D. Thomas, archi- 
inst Yevor, Porth, Glam., on or before the 


Oetope 15 
yn ™ vit. 22-—-Newburn.—Moktuary, src —The 





vite tenders for mortuary, roller ehed 
- Names and addresses, not later than he 
cether with a it of 23, 28., to Mr. 
ney, architect, % . Wi 


whom quantities 





Ocrosgr = 17. — Bridlington.—Dwe111NG-uousss.— 

Erection of two semi-detached dwelling-houses, for 
af pe rollh ge en can be seen at the office 
0 r. Joseph Shepherdson, architect, 8, ay- 
road, Bridlington. _ 

Octorek 17.—Edinburgh.—Lavatory anD SHELTER. 
—The Corporation invite tenders for the works to 
be executed in the erection of a ladies’ lavatory and 
shelter at Ardmillan-terrace, conform to plans, etc., 
prepared by the Burgh Engineer, from whom 
quantities and all particulars may be obtained. 
OctopeR 17.— S.—ALT#RATIONS AND EXTENSION.— 
For the several trades required in the alteration and 
extension of a block of property, situate at the 
junction of Little Queen-street with Wellington- 
street. Application to be made on or before the 
i7th inst. to Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, archi- 
tecta, 84, Albion-street, Leeds. 

Octoser 17.—Leigh-on-Sea.—Reriiks —The Roch- 
ford Guardians invite tenders for repairs at the pre- 
mises known as “The Elms” and “ Algonquin,” 
Salisbury-road, in accordance with a specification 
which may be seen at the office of Mr. Frederic 
—. Clerk, 46, Alexandra-street, Southend-on- 


_ Octonern 18.—FPleur-de-Lis, Mon. — Inrants’ 
ScHoo..—Monmouthshire Education Committee in- 
vite tenders for the erection of a new infants’ 
school, together with a centre for the teaching of 
domestic arts. Plans, etc., may be seen, and 

uantities obtained, at the office of Mr. John Bain, 
seme C.C. Offices, Newport, on deposit of 

8. 

_ Octosgn 18.—Kinsale.—Corraces.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of thirty-nine 
cottages, in strict accordance with the plans and 
spect cations to be seen at the office of Mr. Edward 
Murphy, Acting Clerk of Council, Council Office, 
Kinsale Workhouse. 

_OctowrR 18-NOVEMBER 14.—Leiston and Eye.— 
ELeMENTARY ScHOOL, ETc.—East Suffolk County Educa- 
tion Committee invites tenders for the erection of a 
new elementary school at Leiston, and for the 
alteration and enlargement of the Eye*Grammar 
School. Quantities will be supplied on ig Mey 
to the Committee's Surveyor, County Hall, Ipswich. 
on or before October 18, and must. be accompanied 
by a deposit of 27. 2s. in resnect of each school. 
Cheques to be made payable to “‘ W. E. Watkins.” 

Octoser 19.—Derby.—Perro.evm anD O11, Stores.— 
The Directors of the Midland Railway Company 
invite tenders for the erection of petroleum and oil 
stores. Specifications may be seen, and quantities 
and particulars obtained, on application at the 
Engineer's Office, Derby Station. 

Octoser 20.—Bramley.—Covvcu. Scnoot.—Leeds 
Education Committee invite tenders for any of the 
trades required in the erection of the proposed 
Swinnow-road Council School. Quantities and 
forms may be obtained on application to the Educa- 
tion Department (Architect’s section), Calveriey- 
street, Leeds. 

20.—Hunslet.—Bounpary Wats, eTC.- 
Leeds Education Committee invite tenders for work 
required in the erection of boundary walls, palisad- 
ing, and formation of playground at the Cockburn 
High School. Quantities and forms may be obtained 
on application to the Education Department 
(Architect’s section), Calverley-street, Leeds. 

Octoser 20.—Kinloss Parm.—DwEeLLinG-HOUSsE AND 
BRorny.—Estimates are wanted for the various 
works required in the reconstruction of dwelling- 
house and building of new _bothy. Plans and 
specifications may be seen with Mr. Charles C. Doig, 
architect, Elgin. : 

Octoprr 20.—Pennybridge.—Hovsk.—Erection of 
a house, for Mr. A. Bradbury. Drawings, etc., may 
be seen, and quantities obtained, at the office of 
Mr. Henry T. Fowler, A.R.I.B.A., architect. and 
surveyor, 6, Cornwallis-street, Barrow-in-Furness. 

OcrosER —Wir —Cooncn, Scnoor.— 
The Derbyshire Education Committee invite tenders 
for the erection of Council se to accommodate 
about 316 children. Drawings, etc., may be seen at 
the office of the Architect to the Committee, Mr. 
George H. Widdows, A.R.1.B.A., County Education 
Office, St. renee Gate, ne. wee quantities 
may be obtained on payment,  * 

OctoseR_ 21. orth.—Scnoo..—The West 
Riding Education Committee invite whole or 
separate tenders for the Handsworth intake new 
infants’ school. Plans may be seen, and specifica- 
tions, with quantities, obtained, on application to 
the Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
11. in each case must be sent by se te letter to 
the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Octosrr 21.Rhondda.—New Scoot, rrc.—The 
T.D.C. invite tendérs for (1) erection of a new 
school at Gelli, to be known as Bronllwyn School; 
(2) extensions at Bg cammagpee aiaie enes 
Plans, etc... may seen at quantities, Vi 
obtained, ai the office of the Architect, Mr. Jacob 
Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, upon the ! 
of a receipt from the Accountant of the Council 
for ep zovsized Sot, + ol. 2s. in respect of 
te or. 
aS we ‘WorgMen’s Dwei.ines. 


freee cls Health Committee invite tenders 


for the erection of workmen's dwellings. The 
scheme will be divided into three separate con 
tracts. Plans, etc., can be seen, and quantities anid 

lorms Obtained, on application to Mr. John J. 
Fleming, Borough Surveyor, at 12, The Mall, 
Waterford. 3l. Ss. must be deposited with the 

Boropgh Treasurer on application being made tor 
the quantities. 

24.—Bingley.—EXxTension op ‘TRAINING 

Cotece.—The West Riding Education Committee 
invite whole or separate tenders for new laundry, 
“yymnasium, and engineering block to the new 
Training College at Bingicy. Plans may be seen, 
and specifications, with quantities, obtained, on 
application to the West Riding Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. A deposit of 1/. in each case must 
be- sent by separate letter to the West Riding 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Ocroper 24.—Normanton.—Hovsrs ror THe WorK- 
ina Classes.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
erection of thirty-eight houses for working classes 
on a site abutting upon Haw Hill Park. Plans and 
specifications may be seen, and forms obtained, at 
the Council Offices, Normanton, on application to 
Mr. Arthur Hartley, Architect and Surveyor. 

OctoseR 24.—Treherbert.—Resvitpine CHaPE.— 
For the rebuilding of Soar Baptist Chapel. Plans, 
etc., to be seen at the office of Mr. R. 5. Griffiths, 
MS.A., architect and queweres. Tonypandy, or with 
Mr. Edwin Lewis, 14, Gwendoline-street, Trehberbert. 

Octoser. 25.—Monkwearmouth.—Raitway Goops 
Warenouse EXTENSION AND Ovrices.—The Directors 
of the North-Eastern Railway invite tenders for the 
extension of goods warehouse and new offices 
Plans, etc., may be seen, and quantities and further 
information ined, upen application te Mr. 
William Bell, the Company's Architect, Central 
Station, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Quantities supplied 
on personal application. 

_ OctoBER 26.—Waterfoot.—Seconpary aND TECHNICAL 
Scnuoot.—Bacup and Rawtenstall Joint Secondary 
School Committee invite tenders for the erection of 
a secondary and technical school. Plans may be 
seen, and quantities obtained, at the office of the 
County Architeet, Mr. Henry Littler, 16, Ribblesdate 
place, Preston, on deposit of 2. 

* Ocroper 27.—Liverpool.—New Sorting Orricr 

—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Publix 
Buildings invite tenders for new sorting office, Rice- 
lane, Liverpool. See advertisement in this issue fo 
further particulars. 

Ocroser 27.—London, W.C.—Roors.—The Co. -- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings in- 
vite tenders for reconstruction of roofs over 
American and Babylonian Reoms at the British 
Museum. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Octoser 27—Merthyr Tydfil.—Appition 70 Iv- 
rirmMaRY—The Guardians invite tenders for the 
erection of a maternity bleck at the Werkhuuse 
Infirmary. Plan and specification may be seen at 
the Workhouse, or at the office of the Architect, 
Mr. Thomas Roderick, Cliften-street, Aberdare, 
from whom quantities may be obtained. 

OctosEr 29.—Treforest.—Viiias.—The erection of 
twelve or more semi-detached villas for the Forest 
Building Club. Plans and specifications can be 
seen at the office of Messrs. Gibson, Parry 
Williams, & Co., architects, Pontypridd. 

Ocroser 31. — Cork. — Bank Premises. — The 
Directors of the Munster and Leinster Bank, Lid., 
invite tenders for rebuilding the bank premises, 
South Mall. Quantities and all particulars may be 
had on application to the architect, Mr- Arthur 
Hill, B.E., F.R.1.B.A., 22, George’s-street, Cork. 

Ocrosser 31.—Manchester.—Batus.—The  Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the erection of baths 
at Burton-road, Withington. Drawings may 

seen, and specifications and quantities obtained, at 
the office of the City Architect, Town Hall, upon 
payment of 3l. 3s. All cheques or postal orders are 
to be made payable to the order of “The Cor- 
poration of Manchester.” 
%* OcrogeR 31.—Manchester.—L sour EXcsanor. 
—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for new Labour Exchange 
at saeepetaar.__ ES advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* OcToseR 31.-Windsor.—Recerrion Sration.— 
The See of State for War invite tenders for 
new © station at Victoria Infantry 
Barracks, Windsor. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

November 1.—Bir! .— EXTENSION oF NURSES" 
HomeThe Guardians invite tenders for extension 
to nurses” home; also for conversion of probationary 


block into isolation. wards at the Union Workhouse. 
Quantities may obtained from Messrs. Edmund 
Kirby & Sons, architects, 5, Cook-street, Liverpool. 


upon deposit of 52. 5s. for each. 


Novemser ‘1. > * 
—Catrrig MArKker.—The' Thornbury R.D.C.. invite 
tenders for the construction of a cattle market and 
contingent works. Drawings may be i es 


ginee: . fT. B. Cooper. A.M-Inat.C.B. 
pelidings, Glare-strect, Bristol, or 
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BUILDING—continued, 


The dat ven at the commencement of each 
BK, latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
sent in. 


Thurston, Clerk fo the Council, Thornbury, Glos., 
on deposit of 2, 2s. 

* Novenaae 8.— Bastbourne.— Posr Orrick.—- 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for erection of new post 
office. Eastbourne. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Novemser 9.— Urmston, near Manchester. — 
ELementaRy Scuoot. — Lancashire Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders for the erection of a new 
elementary school, with accommodation for 400 
children. Plans may be seen, and quantities ob- 
tained, at the office of the County Architect, Mr. 
Henry Littler, 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston, by 
deposit of 2. 

No Dats. — Ashton-under-Lyne.—ALTERATION.— 
Alteration of cottage to shop premises. Plans may 
ie seen, and quantities obtained, at the office of 
Mr. J. Lowe, architect, 80, Wellington-road, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

No PAteE—Brecon.—Ciassrooms, erc.—Brecon- 
shire Education Committee invite tenders for the 
erection of new classrooms efc., at the Mount- 
street School and the Llanfaes School. Names, 
accompanied by particulars of works recently carried 
out, and the names of two references relative to 
the quality of the work done, unless they have pre- 
viously carried out work for the county, to Mr. 
Charles W. Best, M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the 
Breconshire Education Committee, County Hall. 

No Date.—Bude.—-Hovse.—Erection of a house at 
Bude. Names to Messrs. Hatchard-Smith & Son, 
F.R.LB.A., architects, 76, Watling-street, London. 
EC 


No Datre.—BLeeds.-—Hovuses.—Tenders required for 
all trades (bricklayers’ labonr only) required in 
erection of ten houses off York-road, Leeds. Plans, 
etc., may he seen af, the office of Mr. Edwin Hill, 
architect, 13, Oxford-read, Leeds. 

No Dare. — Bhondda. — Gor Pavition. — The 
Rhondda Golf Club invite tenders for a pavilion, 
with searetaker’'s apartments. to be erected on 
Penrhys Mountain, Ystrad. Particulars to be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, Mr. Willie Liewellyn, Dun- 
raven-street, Ton-y-pandy, Rhondda 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


OcToseR 18.—Holmside.—Ferro-concrerk Brivce.— 
The joint Sub-Committee of the Chester-le-Street 
R.D.C. and Lanchester R.D.C. desire tenders for the 
reconstruction of Wardle’s Bridge at Holmside, in 
Hennebique ferre-cOncrete. Plans may be seen, and 
form of tender obtained, at the office of Mr. Geo. W. 
Ayton, Highway Surveyor to the Chester-le-Street 
R.D.C., on depositing 1/ 

_Octoser 19.—Parnworth.—Evectrric Licntixne any 
VentiaTine.—The U.D.C_ invite tenders for labour 
and materials required in electrically lighting and 
ventilating the Carnegie Library. Specifications 
may be obtained from Mr. W. J. Lomax, 11, Fold. 
street, Boltom: on deposit of 21. 

_OctopER 19 AND 26,—India.—Generators avp 
Stores—The East India Railway Company invite 
tenders for the supply am! delivery <1) Two 
100 kw. generators, etc (2) paints, etc.;: (3) 
miscellaneous stores, as per specifications. to be 
seen at the Company's offices, Nicholas-lane, 
London, E.C. For each specification a fee of 1. 1s. 
is charged (not returnable). 

Ocroser 24.—County of Southampton.—Tenders 
are invited for :—Contract Noe. 1, reconstruction of 
Borough Bridge, Alresford: Contract No. 2, 
strengthening and part reconstruction of Black 
water Bridge, Ower, near Romsey; contract No. 3. 
reconstruction of culvert at Nately Scures, near 
ne eens, etc., may be obtained, ani 
a information procured, on application . at 
the office of Mr. W. J. Taylor, éunaty Surveyor, 
The Castle, Winchester. A deposit of 11. 1s. will 
be required for a copy of the plan and specification 
of each contract. Depesits must be made bv Thegue 
ada to the Hants C.C., and crossed Bank of 
Neiand. 

OCTOBER 26,—Orsett.—ENcine «xp PUMPS.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and erection of 
oil-engine and pumps in connexion with the water 
supply of the Taindon Hills parish. Specification 
ele., may be obtained at the office of Mr. 8 4! 
Hill-Willis, Engineer to the Council, 2, Orsett- 
read, Grave vee 

Octonrr 26.—Orsett.—IRrov TANK axp STEEL Tower 
—The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and 
erection of cast-iron tank and steel tower for the water 
supply of Laindon Hills parish. Specifications. etc 
may be obtained at the office of Mr. 8. A. Hill: 
Wille, Engineer to the Council, 2, Orsett-road 
mays : 
November 1.—Brighton.—Launpry Macninery.— 
The Guardians invite tenders and apecifications for 
the supply and delivery at the washhouse of the 
laundry at the Workhouse. Elm-grove, of a washing 
boiling, and rinsing machine. Further details will 
be supplied upon application to Mr. B. Burfield 
Clerk to the Guardians, Parochial Offices. 
* Novemper 1.—Isleworth.—Enoingerino Worx. 
—The Brentford Guardians invite tenders for 
engineering work at Workhouse, infirmary, and 
schools in Twickenham-road. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

NoveMprr 11.-Lackenby, near Mi - 
brongh.—StaG-Breskina PLAnt.—-The Siete 
the North-Eastern Railway invite tenders for pro- 
viding and erecting a slag-breaking plant. Pian of 
the site may be seen, and specification, etc 
obtained, on personal application at the office of 
- pg F. Bengough, the Company's Engineer, at 

Ork. 

Decempen 1.—Poome.—Rerain of Weir.—The 
Tower Ban Navigation Trustees invite tenders for 
the repair of Toome Weir, including the removal 
of about 267 lin. yds. of the’ existing timber crest, 


THE. BUILDER: 


and the substitution of a reinforced concrete crest. Octosen 17.—Chester.—Maix Sewes— 7, . 
Plans, ete.. may be seen. and specification, etc., poration invite tenders for tic per Cor 
obtained, pel posit of 21. 29., at the office of the main sewer to be laid along (hesierstree: ne 4 
engineers, rs. Swiney & Croasdaile, MM.Inst C.E., — ings, ete., mer be mnspected at the City Suny — The ¢ 
Avenue-<chambers, Belfast. Office, Town Hall. ; eyar's paragra 

Octotrr 17.—Plymouth.—Maxive-vp, ine names ¢ 
Corporation invite tenders for ) “ & 


LLANEOUS. pleting Queen's Gate Villas rat pl, a com. sent in. 
MISCE BO Roadiane West, No. 5; Brelawney Bee Pak of man 


Octonrr 17. — Clacton-on-Sea. — Timurr.—-The No 4 Plans Phe hey Road-lane Bay Forms « 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the su of @ quantity Mr. James Best Rerough heen Offices 6/ . 
of timber for the purpose of the construction of ‘Agineer 


aad Weineer, Municipg| of 
groynes on the beach. Specification, quantities, and on a Where quantities ‘may ty ih 
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form can be obtained upon application to Mr. D. J. Octoseg 17.— ae : Dover. ( 
Bowe, Surveyor to the Council, Town Hail, Clacton- UDC. invite ennameer. akg a 
n-Sea. > MBresterty q ; 

OcroBER 17.—Bevenoaks.—Bowixc Gaeex.—The pages —_— Page etc., Spennymoor. Plang nations 


; forms obtained the cons 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the laying-out of @ {ion to Mr. C. R. Spencer, Survevor to te we its. Pl 
bowling green in the second field at the new  Silverstreet, Spennymoor.” °° ‘he Cou, v plicat 
recreation-ground, Holly Bush-lane, according to Ocroper 17.—Stansted.—Dniiss—The pj Colliery, 
conditions, to be seen at the Office of the Council, of ‘the Central Hall, Stansted, invite tendon to 
Argyte-road, . drains to connected with the main sew ae 
open 17.—Warrington.—Sraiis.—-The Markets and specification may be seen at the Centra tnt 
— m Shape june for _ sasmty ane cannes Stansted. * al 
of eight stalls. Drawings, ete., may be seen, a Ocroser 17.—Westward, Wes 7 
all further information o tained, at the office of Supriy.—The B.D.C. invite ious te 
Mr, Thomas jaagein. Borough Engineer and a scheme of water supply for several a” 
Surveyor, Town Hall. their district. Applications to be sent not lite 
Ocroser 19.—Clacton-on-Bea.—Rorp MATERIAIS— = than the 17th inst., endorsed “ Engineer,” toe 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 1,000 J:5 Payior, Clerk, No, 1, Brunswick road’ Penrith 
cubic yds. of —— and mg eye a oe. agent Ocroser 17.—-York.-New Sreeet.—The Oaeen “VISITE 
Spec ification and form may ee the Co F “ft tion invite tenders for the construction of a pe 
cation to eS Ss Bowe. Surveyor to seat street from Pavement to Walmgate, enone: SEAR OR 
"“Oaees “Wootton Bassett —Steam Rowina. ay, be seen, and specification and quantities 
mete Pega y 't R.DC. invite obtained, on deposit of 2I., from Mr. PF. W. Spur 
—Cricklade and Wootton Bassett R.D.C. invite City Engineer, Guildhall. York , 
tenders for the supply of two 10-ten steam rollers Ceroska 18 ‘_ Brynmawr sn, PR Deus 
for the rolling in of material on the district roads U.D.C. invite tenders for i (laboe po aa 
by the ton of Mendip stone, or cable yard of 130 yds. of sub-soil drain at the ates 
local stone or flint, and also by the day. Mr. H.  (omeiery. subject to specification and plan, whic 
Bevir, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, Wootton nay be seen on ap lication to Mr. Wm Geo lane 
hassett. Fe ed 2 cn ies . 
OcTORER 04, — Southowram. -—— (rvetinG. — The Surveyor, Council ¢ meee. igen ie eg 
UD. require tenders for the carting of dross invite. tenders i yo pave metal. des *BUILDI 
and ay Mr. J. Edgar Oates, Surveyor, Council pre gn a ithe back sh pee *FREEH 
Offices, Southowram * Food & roads bet ysmith- * 
: : bate road, Heavitree, and the Exeter Cemetery. Plan, *3TONE 
Sg ~=Weuthowrem. -.- Bc. vencine. a ete., may be seen at the Council Offices, Heavitre, °FREEH 
U.D.C. invite tenders for emptying the closets, ash Mr’ J. Walter W. Mathew. Clerk to the Counc! Mt 
bins, and ashpits within the Council's area. Full = * pbk ‘xi iecpeansaes -" F 
particulars may be obtained from Mr. James Edgar P green ig soos, ge ay aga ~yeorty: 
Oates, Surveyor, Council Offices, Southowram. Ballinaber eerial Green! = gree ara - 
Corti | h--Saeane Se yng Acne plan and specification which may be seen at th MIS 
U.D.C. require tenders for the general team labour Council teske ‘Steckiionen ‘wad sine it te 
of the district. Mr. James Edgar Oates, Surveyor, office of Mr. B _ eee E.. 53. South-mall. Cork of the h 
ag oie Np, Seats.—The OCTOBER 18. -Salford.—Sewnerna, PAVING, AND in St. 
Willesden D.C. invite tenders for forty park seats to Fiacaine ~The Corporation — invite tenders bs rom T 
King Edward VII. Recreation-ground, Harlesden certain sewering, paving, and Sagsing = ayor, 
See advertisement in this issue for further Plans-may be seen, and me. be, Ofte Toxt dent of 
particolars ee eee ms at yg the Borough Engineer's Office, Tow vebentin 
OcroperR 25.- uthampton.—Carting.—The Cor- ‘. i el cordial 
poration invite tenders for the cartage of granite. coe bie eS Se ne | nore aie a 
onde ailaioah, a5 tee tee won tgs wo neiag = lor the prtocaters good of part of Watford-read altogeth 
a Se ot the Bomng riers scented tii Quantities and forms may be obtained, and plans, made at 
( WTORER ' 25 West Molesey.—Fevcixne.—The ete., seen, at the office of the Engineer and sar to see { 
Fast and West Molesey U.D.C. invite tenders for to the Council, Mr. eer gh ye Se expresse 
the provision and —- ge age Pigg me and _ rg ings Heath, on payiee for the 
entrance gates around the ‘site of their Isolation ar & ¢ Dawien ine SeWenie~ exhibitic 
Hospital. Specification, ete., can be seen at the s OCTOBER 19.—Rochdale.—! AVING ne i , REY 
District Council Offices, Dundee Villa, East Molesey, The Paving, ete., Committee oy ite apy he rn 
or at — of Pg rym ee perth leg hep f ee Sack te. 38), and it and in 
— Oe ee ee . Railway-approach, C.M. (contract No. 339). Plas, TUBE 
OCTOBER 26.—Haswell, Sunderland.—Acetytenr ete.. may be seen. and quantities, etc., obtained, a 
Licutine.—The P.C. invite tenders for the exten- the office of the Borough Surveyor. 
sion of four lamps for acetylene gas lighting at Caan os ‘Meath.—Maix Pire Coypum—The A ee 
eager aiden. OMT Thos, Gustard’ Clerk ‘Council Neath R.D.C. Waterworks Coumittee invite rd extensiot 
Office. Haswell. : : r : ders for the execution, in connexion with the Ban! 


—_—_—_— 


% OctoseR 2%.—Woolwich.—Faxuicut Orexens.—  Ystradfellte Waterworks, of the, Neath var id a little 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for Pipe conduit (contract No. 3 Li Bes and jointing roughly 
supplying and fixine fanlicht openers to windows into two sections ; Bection ‘ cfhon 2. erection of Liverpoc 
at Brook Fever Hospital, Shooter’s-hill, Woolwich, ¢ast-iron pipe mains, etc.; sec : 


Sea ort iname ‘ rhe ne rej nerete bridges, etc., and masonry, yards a 
we _ Senertan ment in this issue for further Cihent ce leering: may be ween, and tical sha 
No Date.—Shipley.—Giazixc.—Tenders are re- fication, etc., obtained, moe i Offices, Neal, at the V 
quired for 7,000 ft. of glazing at the new extension Engineer, Mr. D. M. get ga tae aly of which wil ; 
of Messrs. 'W. P. Butterfield, Ltd., Galvanising pon receipt of 5I. Se. (4. her of complete set ol point an 
Works, Lower Holme, Shipley. be returned). A limited number 0 payment Bank. 1 
: : : drawings can be lent to contractors upon P® . 
hi * be returned). the rout, 
of 2l. 28. (which will not. Improvemest 
PAINTING, etc Octouer 25.—Belfast.—Sewrx.—The impr tion 0 the prin« 
hore Committee invite tenders for the crag te | 
Octoser 18.—Hastings.—Paixrixe axp Distemper. earthenware pipe sewer in Seafordesttee, Aoi Broad-st 
1nG.—The Education Committee invite tenders (from with manholes, etc. Drawings, etc., cal City Sut Which w: 
local tradesmen) for inside minting and distemper. particulars obtained, at the office of the ‘yen 
ing at several of the schools. Specifications may be veyor, : axivg AN? and swied 
obtained at the office of the Borough Engineer,  QOctoner 25.—Cricklewood.-Kaprwe nd book 
Town Hall, Hastings. Pavinc.—The Willesden D.C. ‘invite ‘Grex. BOROUGH 
Octosen 19.—Leeds.—Paintixng.-Tenders are in- road-making and paving Wworhs 1B Rag for _ 
et for momen exteriors of properties owned by Cricklewood. See advertisement i this 
the Improvements Committee in various parts of “ rticulars. ttering.- We ar: 
the city. Specifications muy be seen, anal forms pion my 31, — Pytchley, near eaten ad = 
obtained, at the office of Mr. W. T Lancashiré, Sewaar Worxs.—The Kettering R.D.C, iny - the 4 
City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds, for the construction of stoi a mbers, tanks, \ sg 
No Dare.—Brampford Speke.—Recoiourin, er. together with manholes, flus! ug ¢ a Drawines rls anc 
—The Vicar and Churchwardens invite tenders for continuous filter, and distribution wor ers, Mest ther the 
recolouring and decorating the interior of the parish may be seen at the offices of tie n,m Teiceste’, Dg prog: 
chirch. Specification on application to the Vicar. Everard, Son, & Pick, 6, Mil'stone- la obtained 4 Polytech 
No Date.—Warrington.-—Paintina ann Decorar- from whom conditions, etc., 1) be Amonget 
INo.—For painting and decorating RBackley-street payment of 2, 2s. oodf _— Sra re cl 
Sunday-school. Particulars from the Secretary, 15, Octoren 25 anp NOVEMBER 1—Wi UDC invite d “on 
Roman-road, Stockton Heath. IMPROVEMENTS AND S®WERACE —The 4 making-¥ nd prac’ 
tenders for kerbing, channe!l n¢, way be, ae 
cte., various streets, Plans, Ces on applicati@ And the 
ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER and quantities and forms OP tie to the Cou The subj 
; , Surve} deposit Hes a 
WORKS. to By. Yon Woodford Green, upon Ign 4 


: te of ¢} 

Octosrr 17.—Carisbrooke.—Maxixe-vp Footrarn, 1s. rvare Smet Wort bn & sm 

~The P.C. invite tenders for piling and planking | Novemaer 3.—Houns1ow ee ite tenders 'S hillside 

of the stream and the making-up of the Priory —Heston and Isleworth wick -road, Hounshw e 
footpath, near the Recreation-ground. ns the making-up of £2. Avonwi Livingstone? 


te, ate 
of the work to be carried out may be seen , worth ; YI wv. Drawing nable 
office of Mr, William H, Wadham, Clerk to the Hounslow; (4) ‘Stanley-road, ie a. wl 
Council, 30, Carisbrooke-road, Newport. ete., may be seen, and Sy, the Engineer nd with 
October 17.—Chadderton.—Wipenino, ere.—The from Mr. John Carey it House, Boum 
U.D.C. invite tenders for (1) widening of Middle- Surveyor to the Council, (ov wit bers 
ton-road; (2) retaining wall; (3) paving with granite onpayment of 18... yyy SURG © suspe, 
setts; and (4) private street works in certain _ Novempen 7—Dover.—Sivir’ (> gupplyité oo 
streets. Plans, etc., may be inspected, and all other Daus.-The TO, slavite, te surface wale Mg the sti 
iafermaticn obtained, al the Surveyor's Office, Town conaieing sewers district ;, 2180 the ¢ itch in 
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ROADS, etc.—continued, 


t ven at the commencement of each 
Bday latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 


sent mn. 

anholes and connecting branch drains, etc. 
cme tender, ete., may be obtained on payment 
of Sl. 5s., and condit-ons etc., , at the 
ofce of the Borough Engineer, Mr W. C. Hawke, 

\MJnst.C.E., Mason Dieu House, Biggin-street, 
Dover, on ang after October 17. 

Xo Date.—Blaengarw.—Roapway.—The Inter- 
national Coal Company, Ltd.. invite tenders for 
the construction of a roadway near the Company's 
pits. Plans and specifications can be seen upon 
application at the Company’s Offices, International 
Colliery, Blaengarw, near Bridgend. 


THE BUILDER. 


STONES, MATERIAL, AND STORES. 


OctoseR 19.—Derby.—Granire snp Cartiva —The 
Alvaston and Boulton U.D.C. invite tenders = 
450 tons No, 1 granite; 25 tons J-in. granite chips 
Tenders are also invited for the carting of the 
material. Purther particulars may be obtained upen 
application at the offiee of Mr. Wm. Jno. Hollirvok 
Clera to the Council, Full-street, Derby. : 

Octoper 20.— Brighton.—Ganite Serrs.—The Cor 
poration invite tenders for the supply of approxi- 
mately 650 tons of grinite setts to the Tramways 
Department. Specification, ete.. may be obtained 
on application at the office of Mr. Hugo Talbot 
Town Clerk. Town Hall. Brighton. : 

Octoutr 20.— Zambeth.—Norweciix Kers.—The 
Lambeth B.C. invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery of 10,000 lin, ft. of Norwegian edge kerb 
(straight) and 1,300 lin. ft. of ditto (circutar). Forms 











Nature of Appointment. 


Public Appointment 


4st 


may be obtained from Mr. Henry Edwards, C.E., 
Borouxh Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Brixton- 
hill, Londen, 8.W. : 

_ OctoreR 22.—-Bedwellty.lamestoxe.—The U.DL. 
invite tenders for the supply and delivery of about 
2,000 tons of broken limesione. Forms of tender 
and specification may be obtained on application 


to the Council's Surveyor, Mr. J. H. Lewis, 
A.M Inst.C.E., Blackwood, Mon. 
Octoper 25.—Belfast.—Siores.—The Harbour 


Commissioners invite tenders for the supply of 
stores, etc. Forms may be obtained on application 
to the Harbour Fngineer, Harbeur Office, Belfast 
eR 29. — Dublin. — Rauway Stores. — The 
Directors of the Great Northern Railway Company 
(Ireland) invite tenders for the supply of stores. 
Forms of tender can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary’s Office, Amiens-street 
Terminus, Dublin, on payment of 1s. for each form. 





By whom Advertised. 





‘VISITING TEACHER or BLDG. CONSTRUCN. & DRAWING London County Council ... 








Application 





Nature and Place of Sale, 





‘BUILDING MATERIALS, WALWORTH-ROAD, S.E.—On the Premises. 
*PREEHOLD PROPERTY, COMMESCIAL-ROAD, E.—At the Mart 5 
*MASON’S STOCK AND PLANT, SOUTH CROYDON.—On the Premises ickes 
‘STONE WORKING MACHINERY, SOUTH CROYDON.—On the Premises ......... . 
‘FREEHOLD HOUSES, Etc., LONDON, 8.E.—At the Mart tirdsbegnoveesseboisen’ 
"FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, HENDON.—At the Mart..... 0000000000 .ccesecs. 





MISCELLANEOUS—Continued from page 443. 


of the house decorators’ art, and the exhibition 
in St. George’s Drill Hall was an attractive 
one. This was formally opened by the Lord 
Mayor, Sir W. H. Stephenson. The Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. J. Brown, in 
returning thanks to the Lord Mayor for his 
cordial welcome, said they set out sixteen 
years ago with high ideals. They had not 
altogether attained those ideals, but they had 
made an honest endeavour, and he yet hoped 
to see the full fruition of their efforts. He 
expressed his thanks to the many exhibitors 
for the way in which they had supported the 
exhibition, and gaid_ the exhibitors had 
gathered round this year in greater numbers 
and in better form than hitherto. 


TUBE EXTENSION BETWEEN THE BANK AND 
LIVERPOOL-STREET. 

A commencement has been made with the 
extension of the Central London Railway from 
the Bank to Liverpool-street. The line will be 
a little over @ quarter of a mile in length, 
roughly about 500 yards, but the loop at the 
Wverpool street end will necessitate about 300 
jards additional permanent way. The ver- 
tical shaft at Liverpool-street has been sunk 
at the West Suburban booking office, and the 
main operations will be conducted from this 
point and will proceed westward towards the 
—_ The new line will in the main follow 
; © route of Old Broad-street from the Bank, 
= Principal station being at the foot of the 
Be at the south side of the entrance to 
orgeat et Station. The shops at this point, 

ich were erected about five years ago, will 


* Temoved to make room f i 
and booking hall : or the new station 














BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC AND LONDON COUNTY 
W COUNCIL CENTRAL SCHOOL. 
be are in receipt of two educational pros- 
he _ “. a similar nature, one being that of 
sm Lond n County Council Central Schoo! of 
* and Crafts, Southampton-row, and the 
yh ultifarious and somewhat bewilder- 
gras 


Pol vtoc! ime o€ attractions at the Borough 
ara Institute, 103, Borough-road, 8.E. 
‘ongst thie additions to the list of the latter 














re classes in masonry, which cover the theo 
se ; ry 
gh ogn of the matter, from the rudiments 
cn ucner flights, involving conic sections 
The =.) ‘erpenetration of carved surfaces. 
ies oo for the class in architectural 
ee at the London County Council school 
mn a rg ‘ Small order—a gardener’s cottage 
hills. |, Countey estate, a small house on 


moorland country, a parish insti- 
> Regt ‘hough why this should Ge we are 

Say. The most promising subject, 
“pect of results we might anticipate 
Tegard to rousing some enthusiasm 


both in y 


then’ ‘hat emphasis will be laid chiefly 
"a aspect. Tt is for a Catholic 
' * poor London district, and is to 


f 
} 


terra-cotta being sparingly used. Professor 
Reilly’s recent church in North London is 
surely the very thing. In the ‘structural 
mechanics class for elementary students up- 
wards of fifty practical experiments are 
arranged to _ illustrate thoroughly all 
theoretical principles and the behaviour of 
materials under stress. Opportunity is also 
wiven for them to calculate and design in 
detail a number of examples of beams, canti- 
levers, columns, roofs, ete. Amongst the sub- 
jects to be calculated and worked out in 
detail by advanced students are a 50-ft. 
riveted steel-plate girder, a 60-ft. steel lattice 
girder, a steel roof truss 75ft. span, a wood 
roof truss hammer beam 45-ft. span, a ware- 
house floor on columns, a large brick retaining 
wall, an arched masonry oad bridge, a 
ferro-concrete beam, a ferro-concrete column, 
a large brick dome, and the ferro-concrete 
parte of the church above referred to. 


ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE. 

The Bridge House Estates Committee of 
the Corporation have resolved to recommend 
to the Court of Common Council to apply for 
Parliamentary powers in the next session to 
widen and improve the gradients of South- 
wark Bridge, and to construct a new bridge 
over the Thames from Southwark to St. 
Paul’s at a cost, together, of about two 
millions sterling. 


BOOKS FOR THE TOWN-PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
In connexion with the Town-Planning Con- 
ference, it may be of interest to mention that 
Mr. B. T. Batsford, of 94, High Holborn, 
W.C., architectural bookseller and publisher, 
has a large stock of books and pamphlets on 
town planning and kindred subjects. Mr. 
T H. Mawson is engaged upon a book on 
civic art, to be published by Mr. Batsford, 
but it has not been possible for the volume to 
be issued in time for the Conference, though 
an advance set of proofs is on view at the 
bookstall at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and Mr. Batsford also has somo 
proofs which he will be pleased to show. 





—_ 
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PATENTS 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





16.078 of 1909.—John George Wainwright : 
Sliding bolts for doors and windows. 

20,608 of 1909.—Henry Harris: Wood-work- 
ing machines. . 

21,849 of 1909.—Charles Walker: Apparatus 
for removing earth debris from pits, 
shafts. and like excavations. 

21,382 of 1909.—Alfred Eugene Mathewson : 
Planing machines. 





* All these nee are in the stage in which 
opposition to 
be made. 





grant of a patent upon them can 


Salary to be in 
See advertisement in this issne ......... Oct. 21 
Auction Sales. 
Date 
By whom Offered. of S.te. 
. ... Newell & Hamlyn ........... pera 5” domes Oct. 19 @ 
eesiiane ee eae ee aaa eiptsadhineting ot ane Oct. 20 
SES ea ae ae | DO Eee ae eee Oct. 26 
wey a a. MONI OS TING coving en © s.. dunneninetie’ veserdnonecotees Oct. 26 
tee eee ee FR CO osc scntatin ckerreniss AS ieeeetsen sae Oct. 27 
ee, kw. heh fe RSE, SS Nov. 2 
be built of brick and ferro-concrete, stone or 23,443 of 1909.—Samuel Ewart: Cowls for 


ventilating and other purposes. 

25,484 of 1909.—Arthur Gerdon Colman: 
Doors. 

28.637 of 1909.—Paul Theodore Molkentin : 
Fastenings devices for doors and windows. 

30,314 of 1909.—Herman du Brau: Painting 
apparatus. 

7.156 of 1910.—Julian O. Ellinger: Rein- 
fercements for concrete construction. 

9,055 of 1910.—Heinrich Rudolf Schneider : 
Lathing and wall linings. 

9,347 of 1910.—Leon Monnoyer. Alfred Mon- 
noyer-Rommelaere. and Marcel Monnoyer : 
Hollow building blocks, slabs, bricks, and pro- 
cess for the manufacture of the same. 

10 408 of 1910.—John Ernest Lambert, Allan 
Kennedy, and John Farthing: Forming 
mitres to any angle in plaster mouldings, 
internal and external. 

10.778 of 1910.—Mrs. Flora William Smith: 
Foldable ladders. ‘ 

11,532 of 1910.—Guillaume Dujardin: Con- 
crete sewers. 


= 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 
ESTATE EXCHANGE BEPOBT. 


September 28.—By THompson & Woop (at 


B rretby). 
Bernetby, T.inc:,—West-st., six houses, f, .... £550 
Queens-rd.. plot of land f. .... 
St. Barnabus-rd., three plots of land, f ..... 170 


October 3.—Bv THoRNBORROW & Co. (at 
Kirkby Stephen). 
Kirkby Stephen, Westmorland.—Croup House 





Farm, 85 a. 1 8. 1 pe. £2... .ccececerecese 1.290 
Rulgill Farm, 66a.1r.% pf. ..-.-.-ee0-s 1,70' 
Wharton Dykes Farm, 66 a, 3 r.?6p..f. ..-. 1 432 
High and Low Flaas Farms, 161 a, 2r. 4 p.. f. 2,100 

Ravenstonedale West morla :d.— (Greenside Farm, 
$9 a. OF. 15 Pr. f. .ccccccccccecccereseee 1,510 
October 4.—By E. Hirt CrarKke & Co, 
Streatham.—1!2, Riggindale-rd., u.t. 76 yre., e 
ol. 100,104. P. . 2 es ccccccsccsencccevers 125 
By GiiBert & How, 
Stroud Green,—17, tanley-rd., f., e.r. 501. .... 550 
October 5.— By Bistey & Sons. 
Bermondsey.—56, 0 and 62. Monnow-rd., a.t. 

81 yrs. g.r. 16d, wor. 1132, 28. -  ....-+-- 559 

35, Cherry Garden-st., f., w.r. 282.128. ..... 250 
Rotherhithe. —49 to 55 (odd), Old-rd., u.t. 283 

yrs., @.r. Bl, WE. 10M. we eee eens -eeee 400 
7 and 9, Silwood-st., u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 6%. 58, w. 

and y.r. 677, 48, .......-- eoeesdhaes ances 350 

Ae... Peat ons to 78 (odd) 
Stoke New — fe 
Listria-pk., u t. 70 yrs., g.r. 55i., wr, 4082... 2,100 


pk., 
Brentford,—2 and 4,Clifdea-rd. @ t. 74 yrs., 8.7. 
BU., ¥. ANG WwE. BIL... cece ee cee ceeneees 360 


By NEwELL & Hamiry, 


New Cross,—24, 38, and 40, Mornington-rd , u.t, 


42 yre,. ar, 68, wt. O77, IM, .. 2... .2-e nee 665 
42, Mornington-rd,, a.t. 57 yrs., gr. U., 
Whe BU hor cc dices ccacic exseteesscese 18) 


1, 3, and 5, Silwood-st., u.t, 
43 yrs,, gor. 92. 12s., w.r. 1052 68.......... 460 
By J. A. & W. Tarp. 
Walworth.—28, Faraday-st, u.t. 41 yrs, g.r. oe 
, SRR Rico neo wae Soe «cate bo cia nite 
Woodiord.--Maybank-ra., Rose Cottage, f., p.. 100 
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October 6.—By JENKINSON, BRINSLEY, & 
JENKINSON, 
Jamaica, West Indies.— Richmond Sugar Estate, 
i 


000 0.8. OBB Lev cccscsecevccdictcscecis: GB,060 
By W. Mavrios-Jongs. 

Pinchley.—Ashurst-rd., two plots of land, f... . 127 

Friern Barnet.—Friern Barnet-la., The Wood- 
WO, fy: ison cavctsckusekuskhabhencenss 1,800 

Wood Gree, —90 3 ba Palace Gates-rd., u.t. 
61 yrs , g.r. 141, WK Gece nec hecaacs 415 

Fissbury Park —80 ‘< $8 (even), Plimsoll-rd., f., 
WE. BI Re ig ecetak cinesvaues epenas 1500 

By Buxcn & Duce. 

bag my ga —67 and 69, Cheshnut-av.,f., w.r. 

Bi Wt naick-cie cuca Gasaanetebeskeneae eee 490 
By Stimson & Sons, 
Peckham.— Borland- _ ete,, fg. rents 338i, 

Soversten 10 Tl PUR oc isc ceeeedesscecee 7,635 

Dulwich.—St. aseeaoes, t. g. rents 269/, 7s,, 
veversion in GB yre, 2.2.00 cseeces- cesses 6,155 

Peckham.—2 and 4 Hichisson-rd., ‘wet 
Wile BON save sk ao caubcencns® 440 
Hichiseon-rd., plot of land, wat ese 130 





Hall-rd., ete., two plots of la 
Dulwich .—160' to 102, Underbilhrd., fey By ances 435 
1 “ 2, St. Aidans-rd , and two plots ri land, 
Pee een id to 16, St. George’s-st., u.t. 40 and 
42 yra., g.r. 113. 4a., wir. 1360. 
October 7.— By WALTER WINDRUM. 
Poplar.—83, 35, 87, 30, 43, and 45, St. 
Leouard’s-rd_, f,, w.r. 171, 12a, 2.0.6.0 ee 1,360 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
groand-rent; Le.r. for leasehold grovud-rent; i.g.r, for 
improved ground-rent; g.r, for groand-rent; r, for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; |, for leasehold; p. for 
possession; e.r, for estimated rental; w.r, for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t, for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annam; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road: sq. for 
eqazare; pl. for place: ter, for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
wav. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove ; b.h, for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house : 0. for 
« flices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 


a ee ee 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6112 Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 





THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME XCVIII 

(January to June, 1910) was given as a supplemen! 
with the issue of July 9. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price: 
2. 64. each; also 

READING CASES Cloth), with Strings, price Sd 

THE ea EIGHTH VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound), 

e Tweive Shillings and Sixpence 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 

bound at & cost of 3a. 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 

CORPO TE DIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS 

PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, etc., etc. 

Six lines or under 6a. Od. 
Each additional line..... a 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICS 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under. ...............0.4 = 

Each additional Mine {about ten words)... 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for Pt page 
and other specia] positions, on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 


Four lines (about thirty words) or under............... 28. 6d. 
Each additional line ( it ten words)................ Os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps mast wet be sent ; bet all su’ SS ae 
Postal 0 payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to 
Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine Street, W.C. 











Advertisements for the current week's isene are received up 
to ONE p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification” is impossible 
in the case of 7, which —y reach the Office after TWELVE 
NOON on that da Those intended for the Outside Wrapper 
should be in by ™ ELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
OKDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must Office before 
TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING, 





The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI 
MONIALS, etc., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 





ADVERTISERS in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
addressed to the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., free 
of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are 
sent, together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. UnuseJt 
stamps are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 

N.B.~The Reply Boxes are not intended for trade lists, 
circulars, and the like; should be received, they cannot (if 
noticed) be forwarded. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING ‘CASES { » 


—_ 
2 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest, 

Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 








NINEPENCK EACH. 
y post (carefully packed), La. 











BRICES, &>. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ s.d. 
Suied Modis ber Wedkege a Be 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
8. 
Plettons ............ 180 Giazep Bricrs, . 
Red 312 0 I 
OAS v Glazed 
Best Bod Stretchers... 10 1 
Buabon 5 0-0 Headers ......... 
BestBl Quoins, B 


Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .,. 3 14 


THE BUILDER. 


BRICKS, &e. (continued), 
Per 1000, oe at Railway Depot. 


8. d. 
outitiiadiin 
Ends ser eereneree 17 7 
Two Sides and 
one —— es RA : 
Best Salt 
Gizd. ‘ra l0 17 6 
Headers... 10 7 6 
and 


Second Quality White 
” per 1000 less 


Thames and Pit Ge cccccsnies 


Tee eee sertensees 
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ie 
Ei 
Ay 


Pan e@ asa ™ 
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ordinary 
Grey Stone Lime ........+0.+. Lis. 64. per yard, delivered. 
in sacks oo ‘ 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube, a. a. 
Bara Stowe — delivered on road waggons, 
Pad etinann” ok: Oe 











Do. do. dé on road waggons, Nine Elma 
Depét... 1 8} 
Cortianp Stowe (20 ft, 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
ine Elms or 
Pimlico 1 
White Base’ hae vig = on road 
Paddington ne Elms or 
Pimlico Wharf ,......... 2 2 


Per Ft, Cube, Delivered ‘at "Bailway Dept. 
Ancaster in blooks,. 1 10 Corsehill in 


™ a, 


Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 locks .....0.0. 23 

Greenshili in blocks 1 10 PP en: Red 
Darley Dale in eOteee ree 2 0 
blooks ......... woe & 6 ge anecmscaterat 


ener tere eee rene 


=e 


8. 

venaneeine o- 

‘er Ft. Super., Delivered at Hallway Depst. 
landings to 





6 in. aawn two sides sizes (under 
40 ft. SUPER.) ..cccorerveeserserseoees 

6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, oneniienescesenmeacen 

3 in, sawn two sides sesteneahen’ 


random 
slabs (random 
1} in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto........ 


oconmne 
~ 
Arte 
privet = 




















Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. a ieee at Railway Depot. 
pein Ft. § a elinenal ck Maliees Depit. . 
er Dy vi at 
‘a ee < P 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto mee 
% in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ......... 1 2 
2 im, self-faced random 88 sec...cccseccesseeseecseeeeees 5 
SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Rail t. 
[n, In. & «. a. yn £8. 4, 
20=10 best biue . yg ang 
sinensis green 1517 6 
20 x 12 ditto ...... 1817 6 90x 12 ditto coxccs OO ; 6 
20 « 10 lst quality 18x10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
coosescornes 16 0 OG 26 aB Gitte uncs 8 0 
20x12 ditto ......13 15 0 20x 1l0permanent 
16x8 ditto....... ee ie ie mae | YE 112 6 
2210 best blue 18x 10 ditto ...... 912 4 
Portmadoc ...1212 6 168 ditto......... 612 6 
16 x8 ditto ...... - 6123 6 
TILES, 
At Railway Depét, 
8, 
oe . Best “‘ Rosemary” 
“Tp and Va 7 oe WA ne Ot 
sg pono ms (per Ryn jas —T - : 
sini nldesvenee per doz. 
Do. Ornamental ¥ 
i ce yig ® © Pett a Marta’? °° 
plain - 
(her dos). ww & 8 faced (per 100)... 50 0 
or l anobeoevesten. tout 
(Edw'ds)(per 1000) 57 6 Do.Ornamen oh 
1000) 60 0 = ‘(per doz.) oe 0 
scvoeecosesesesese wae | 
Hi: tper Gos.)... 40 Valier iz 8 
Valley ver 3 0 8 Staffords. 
Best Bod ce Reds or 
Staffordshire do. 50 yn eeeeeteneeee 42 6 
(Peakee)(per 100) 51 9 - sand- 
Do, Ornamental do, faced (per 1000) 45 0 
(per tee ” ‘ Cs era ba 40 
Valley(perdoz.) 8 8 — 
woop, 
Burtprxe Woop, At per standard, 
Deals: Pit Sin by lin endéin. & o@ #8 «4, 
by 9 in, and 11 in,........scscesrees fi 0 0 w 1510 0 
Deals: best 3 As simian aa. «- 14410 0 
Beton: best & ba.) be 
’ Sin. 1110 0 ,,, 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6.... 0 10 Pm) 
in, 
Deals: d 1 0 Oleasthn best. 
2 in. by 4 in and 3 in. by 6 in... oo” 10 10 
a eae es 10 0 
2in. by 44 in. and Zin. bySin... 9 one 
yr Fan 60 10 0 0 
Lin, and Ig im, by 7 im, sescoeenee 010 0 —o 
we Soiaes kenk Atp "toad t 50 tt. 
or Memel (average 5 oo oes hes 0 
Seconds soe 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 im.) ... 317 6 ... 4 
Small onber $6 fm. to8 to” ou : oo a 10 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft, average.) 410 0 5 5 0 
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) ow 18 ~ Hartley's sss gg Delivered. 7,20) 0 | H. Barry .. nt + Intyre Bros., Carrington-t ities by Mesers. 
cela a a Figured, Oxford BEDWA 0 LOND s-, Carrington-strect, Belfast.. £3 
) - rs seeeee Bed $.—For NDON.—Fo +” , 469 
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TREE PRI IE Bee met aie ners BM 


LONDON.—For the execution of repairs to the paving 
of Blackwall Tunnel, for the London —_ Council :— 


J. Mowlem & Co,, LAG, 2... 0c ee ees 2516 8 
G. J, Avderron ..... POE ERE oeees O1911 8 

* W.H. Wheeler é Co,, Blackfriars-roa: 
LMS. vkada: 005sscu peeseee 698 10190 


8. 
[The estimate of the Chief Engineer, comparable with 
the tend: rs, was £700.) 


MAIDSTON E.—For erecting printing works in Stone- 
street, for Messrs. Wm, Hobbs & Sone, Ltd. Messrs. 
Ruck & Smith, architects, 86, Week-street, Maidstone :— 


Builéer's Work. 
R. A, Lowe & Co. £1999 0, J, W. Ellingham £1,687 0 
W.Shippam.... 1,763 0 | Barden & Head. 1,675 0 
H, Dixon ...... 1,749 10 Elmore & Son... 1,620 © 
BE. Wallis ...... 1,748 0} W. T, Borrowr,. 1,618 0 
J. A. Davison 1,724 0 L.Seagar...... 1,505 U 
Cox bros. ...... 1,714 0 G. B. Wallis & 
T.T. Denpe .... 1,719 ©) Sone, Ltd., 
R, Corben & Co,. 1,499 0 Maidstone® .. 1,584 0 


G. Pearce & Sons 1.633 0 
Ferro Concrete Work. 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Lid,, Maidstone* .... £664 
Steel Roof Construction. 
G. E. Wallis & Sona, Ltd , Maidstone* .... £649 


MANCHESTER.—For repairing fivisds, etc., Man- 
chester Reform Club. Messrs, Maxweli & Tuke, archi- 
tects, Manchester :— 

G, Wragge & Co... £162 0 | J. Jones & Sons* ., £69 0 
J. Faulkner ...... 89 16 
New Flag Staff, Manchester Reform Clu. 
W. Thorpe & Sons.. £25 0| R. Catlyle ........ £20 0 
R, Neill & Sons .... 210) 
For Painting and Decoratin7, Manchester Reform Club. 


J. Catitriill & Sons.. £92 0| C. &. Harwood.... £60 0 
J. Higeson ........ 63 0| J. Ferguson & Co,*, 45 10 


MONMOUTH.—For extensions and alterations to 
Council schools, for the Monmouthshire Education 
Committee, Mr, Jobn Bain, F.R,I.B.A,, County Council 
Offices, Newport :— 

Extensions to Pengam Council School, 





Phillips, Clark, & Co,, Newport ......... . £076 
Extensions to Pantygasseg Council School 
Bailey Bros., Pontypool .........e+esees £972 





NETHER SILTON,—For providing and laying water 
main, together with storage reservoir, etc., for North- 
allerton Rural District Courci', Mr. George Easdal’, 
Surveyor to the Rural Di-trict Council, Northallerton, 


(Qnantiti-s Survevor :— 
. Thirlealls. £50 0 0,3, Naskhe .. £93 1910 
E. Busbby & T. Willoughby. 498 3 4 
eee 660 0 U0 | J. W. Jackson . 30: 9 6 
Firth Blakeley O.Walker&§on 378 3 1 
OA csc BER O ola. James, 
J. R, Hudson 4016 0! Thiek® .... 37611 4 


J. W. Stannard 42.150 vu! 


ROTHERHAM.—For erectiug vffic 5 and dwelling- 
house m Weligate aed Gerard-road, for the Amaigamated 
Unien of Enginenes snd Firemen, ete. Merser-, K, 
Hutchinson & Suny architects and surveyirs, 18 
Howard-street, Rotherham :— 

W. Marshall... £1,767 18 8; R. Snell ...... £1,620 00 
W. Bell...... 1,750 © 0] C0, Greens Sons. 1,610 0 0 
H. Boot & Sons 1,749 00/T, Gray & Sons 1,535 0 0 
W.R.Unwin.. 1,640 0 0} W, Thornton & 
Chadwick &Co. 1,631 19 0 Son, Rother- 
G. Saul & Sons 1628 OU MOE os cans 1,481 00 


ROYSTON (Herte.).—For improviog roadway at back 
of schools leading tu the Market-bill, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. T. W. Witte, Surveyor to the 
Koyston Urban Dist ict Council :— 

Jacklin & Co. ...... £148 | Hiakins & Sons, Ltd, 
Inns & Co. ........ $t%] Royston® ........ £104 











Telephone: DALSTON 1388. | 
Many years connected with | 
the iste fum of W. H. | 
89 LasceLtes & Co.. LrD., 
Row. 


of Bunhill 





Amhurst Works; DALSTON LANE, NE. | 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “Fees | 


THE BUILDER. 


8ST. HELENS.—For an 18-in, sewer, Fern Estate, 
Clockface, near 8t. Helens, Messre, Maxwell & Tuke, 
architects, Manchester :— 
Braddock & Co., £823 11 3 | W. H. Worthing- 
Billings & Co... 206 0 48 26 
J. A, Stott .... 275 00 





STANLEY (Derby).— For ¢recting a classroom, for the 
Church Schoole, Messrs, Heazell & 


Pegg & Bailey.... 297 0/J. Vernon vane 0 
T. Brown........ 206 0} Fisher & Son .... 270 0 
T.B. Brown .... 204 15. Kirkland & Son 258 0 
T. Cuthbert...... 287 18)}H. Vernon, 159, 
W. Pattinson .... 286 0] Drewry-lane, 
J.&I, Werver .. 283 9 Derby*...... «s 262 25 


8W ANSEA.—For erecting caretaker’s house in Howell- 
street, adjoining Dyfatty School, for Education 
Cee ees, Senin, Oe, Genienien 
rT, oy ene. al 
atreet, London, W.* 2... cccccceseess £205 





WALLSEND.—For the erection of public baths ia 
Law son-street. for the Corporation, Mexsrs. Edwia F, W, 
Liddle and Percy L, Browne, joiat architects, Prudential 
Buildings, Mosley-street, Neweastie-on-Tyne :— 

WW. Beh os cescce .. £9,088 | D, &@ J. Ranken .. 494 


Cleary & Chariton 8,950 J.@ W. Lowry.... 8 49 
8. F. Davidson & |W. 2, Wee ce vece B.STO 

Wee wc cvccees - 882 3, Craig & ee 
W, Foster ........ 8,768) & T. George & Son &, tH 
T. Lumsden ...... 8,750) S, fenwick & Co... 8.250 
A. Pringle ....... - 8,686 +, Oake &@ Co, .... 8,245 
W. Keonedy ...... 8,608 Harwell & Waugh.. 8 186 


J.Miloe ........4. 84555 8. Sheriff @ Sons .. 8.7) 
E. Weatherley .... 51° w. Frankiia & Son, 

Middlemiss Bros, .. 8,575 
BD, POG vekvacsses SMG! FY cssciaccs 7,007 





WHIXALL. — For erecting a cottage and farm 
buildings, for Salop County Council. Mr. Wm. T. Hail, 
F.8.I., architect, College-hill, Shrewabury : — 

. Dodd & Sons £661 8 21 J, Willlams.... £630 © 0 

Chesters & Hol- Griffiths & Sons 603 12 9 
land ....... 64 00/}G. Kdge, Whit- 

W.H.Thomas . 635 3? chureh* flit 00 





WOOLWICH,—For improving the existing stairway 
accommodation at the Vica School, Woolwich, 
for the London County Council :-— 


WG 6c cickicns £189) E. Proctor & Sons .. £155 
Kirk & Randall...... 174| Thomas & Edge, 
Ri OGRE ceca cdkeses 170 Anglesea - avenue, 
is SN kev aa bs 16u Woolwich® ...... 149 
Friday & Ling ...... 2001 Th BI is cciccs avs - 29 


(The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tenders. 
is £130.) 


J, J. RTRIDGE, J* 


LTD., 
SLATB MERCHANT, 


SLATER @ TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor. 
Oakeley-Portmadoc. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Hand-made Broseley Tiles 
in Three Shades. 














Applications for Prices, eto.. to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, &. 


ton, Lid. .. &2 
8. Hutton &Oo0.* 220 v 0 





[OcroBer 15. 1910, 


Ham Hil! Stone, 
Doulting Stone, 
Portiand Stone, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stong 
(tncorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co, » 
- The ema om Co. 
orton, Stoke-under. am, So 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Willinns 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 


WHITE LIME-SAND BRICK 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY, 

We are in a position to supply these Bricks at the 
Exceptionally Low Price of 26). per 1,009 
within a ten-mile radius of the Company's Works 
A SAMPLE BRICK will be sent upon receipt of g Posteard to 
THE GODSTONE BRICK & TILE COMPANY ltd 

Oxted Road, Godstone, SURREY. |’ 


Co., Limited 
nd ©. Trask & Son, 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lar, 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest material 
for damp courses, railway arches, warchous 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a meeene efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
444, Enst Hardiny-«t., Fetter-lano, EC. 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, Lt0. 


Esrimatss COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER, 


Tetegrace : “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 





I] 


Teleptueme 01M. 





ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat R ofs, Basements, & other F.ows 





The best materials and workmanship are supplied 


rene Ashalel! 


Whose name and address should be inserted in ofl 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, aed sl! informatics 
apply at the Offices of the Compasy. 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hill, 
CANNON STREET, EC. 








‘Drop Dry’ Glazing] 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper @& Zimc Roofins. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


F. BRABY & CO., LTD. 


Telographi. Address : 
“COURTEUUS, LONDON.” 





Telephone: 


Chief Offices: 352-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, Now 
Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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